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Comfort for Customers --Why Not? 


It’s a revolutionary idea—that customers of a lumber 
yard have a right to be comfortable while transacting their 
business. And just because it IS revolutionary, the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN is spotlighting it here on the front cover, 
so that any dealer who chooses to do so may be the first in 
his community—in the lumber and building materials line 
to cash in on this idea of not only making the customer 
welcome, but making him comfortable. While it is not guar- 


are brought into proper position for writing or figuring—or, 
better still, for pushing money across the counter! In other 
words, the company executives deliberately planned these 
details for the comfort of customers—and that’s NEWS! 
In the old days, the average lumber office provided comfort 
for the town loafers—armchairs, a big-bellied stove, and, 
most essential of all, a box of sawdust. But comfort for 
the customers—that’s PROGRESS! That counter top 


"OUR CUSTOMERS LIKE THE SEATS AT COUNTER VERY MUCH" 


anteed to start a stampede of customers to the yard of any 
dealer adopting it, it certainly will create and foster good- 
will; and, more than that, furnish a real advertising point 
—something definite to talk about, instead of vague refer- 


ences to “service.” With all due credit to the Lumber 
Supply Co., Long Beach, Calif., which so far as we know 
is the first retail lumber concern in the country to equip its 
sales counter with comfortable seats, let us explain the inno- 
vation. In the photograph, which was taken specially for 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, two customers are seen at the 
L-shaped sales counter, talking things over with the firm’s 
principals. Not an unusual situation, except that instead of 
having to stand, the customers are seated in comfortable 
chairs, with real backs; chairs of just the right height so 
that the men’s feet rest easily on the floor, while their hands 


merits a word, too, for it is covered with samples of hard- 
wood flooring, thus forming a merchandising display in 
itself. As to practical results, C. N. Bozarth, secretary- 
treasurer of the company, tells the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
“We are convinced that our customers like the seats at the 
counter very much indeed.’ This company was incorporated 
a little more than a year ago, taking over an existing yard. 
It has since enjoyed a substantial and growing business ; 
a tribute to its progressive management. Incidentally, one 
of its first steps was to order the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
sent regularly; not a bad notion for new firms, or old ones, 
either! Turn now, please, to page 25, for another story and 
picture illustrating this idea of “Comfort for Customers,” 
exemplified by a Kansas retailer of lumber and building 
materials, who provides special building service for women. 
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4, AND 
Zp: : Your FIRM NAME PRINTED I 
= ON THE OTHER END. 


That's what Fordyce-Crossett offers you to- 
day as a forward step in merchandising wHe 


correctly seasoned Trade and Grade- = 


Marked 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Fordyce-Crossett now operates recently perfected double end-trimmers which square-trim 
each piece perfectly smooth. In the same continuous operation this wonderful machine 
stamps your name on one end and ours on the other... and then wax-coats both. 








Just imagine well-groomed flush piles of this splendid stock in your shed, with each piece 
bearing your name, and you'll understand its vastly greater sales appeal . . . which 
means faster turn-over to you. For details and quotations, address: 


FORDYCE - CROSSETT SALES COMPANY, 


FORDYCE, ARKANSAS CROSSETT, ARKANSAS 
CROSSETT WATZEK GATES INDUSTRIES 


In CHICAGO 


The Home of 
Wonderful 
Food --- 








Famous from coast to 


450 coast for its unusually 

good food — the Hotel ~ 
Rooms Atlantic is the favorite 
with Bath $2 with thousands of travel- 

ing men who appreciate T 
with Bath $450 both its service—and con- _— 
Privileges 1 venience. . ' 
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The Lumber Industry Should 
Stop, Look, Listen 


Wi wen a group of lumber- 


men get together, sooner or later 

there will be a discussion of mar- 
ket trends and what is happening, or may 
happen, to the lumber and construction 
industries if prices continue to advance. 
Everyone knows that there have been 
substantial advances in lumber prices 
within the past sixty days, some of these 
advances being so pronounced as to 
create the fear of a runaway market that 
might bring disaster. With their thoughts 
entirely on the percentage increase in 
lumber prices some no doubt have failed 
to consider the fact that these advances 
have come from a very low price level 
and are only reaching what ordinarily 
would be considered a normal position. 
For a long time lumber was pretty much 
of a drug on the market, and when sold, 
many items represented a definite loss 
to the producer. Now that there is a 
demand, and in the scramble for stocks 
buyers have pushed prices up, the aver- 
age person is apt to feel that lumber has 
unduly advanced in price. Considering 
advances in lumber prices all along the 
line from the low point of six months 
ago to the high point of today, one is 
prone to charge lumber with unreason- 
able advances and to compare it unfavor- 
ably with the price situation in other 
building materials. 

This situation should cause every reas- 
oning lumberman to stop, look and listen. 
There has been ample justification for 
the price advances that have been made, 
and the average realization today pro- 
bably is no more than the industry is 
entitled to, but it would seem to be good 
judgment now for both producers and 
distributors to begin applying the brakes 
and to try to bring about a stabilization 
of prices at a level that will afford a 
reasonable profit and at the same time 
will not discourage buying. 

It must be realized, of course, that 
from the producer’s standpoint it has 
been a buyer’s market for a long, long 
time and now that conditions have trans- 
formed it into a seller’s market every 
producer wants to get for his products 
the limit the traffic will bear and thus be 
enabled to recoup some of his losses and 
provide for a substantial increase in pro- 
duction costs. It really will be the part 
of wisdom, though, to begin now to ex- 
ercise considerable restraint and to try 
to prevent further rapid price advances. 
Past experience has demonstrated that 
lumber prices can be shoved up to a 
point where buying will stop—then 
comes the inevitable decline, and prices 
always go down much faster than they 
go up. 

We can’t say definitely that producers of 
other building materials are better mer- 
chandisers, or have been able to exercise 


better control over their prices and thus 
prevent a too heavy decline during the 
dull period, or that they have a better 
long range vision than do the lumber- 
men, but it is a fact that there has not 
been the violent disturbance in price 
structures in those fields that there has 
been in lumber. Inquiry among some 
large buyers has developed the fact that 
during the past six months there have 
been few important price changes in 
these materials. Some figures reported 
reflect this situation: Wallboard, 5 per- 
cent advance on cheaper grades; hard- 
ware, 10 percent advance; insulation, no 
advance, except in one product, the price 
of which has increased 15 percent; ce- 
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ment, no advance; plaster, a slight reduc- 
tion; roofing, 2%4 to 5 percent advance; 
paint, no general advance, but a read- 
justment of prices; brick, 5 percent ad- 
vance. So, based on the bald figures, 
without any close analysis, the average 
person is quite apt to make unfavorable 
comparisons between lumber and other 
materials, and such a thing is possible as 
this resulting in a rather decided swing 
toward an increasing use of materials 
other than lumber in construction. 

The fact is that the building revival 
getting under way with increasing mo- 
mentum should offer a great potential 
market for lumber and all other building 
materials, but there is real need for the 
exercise of caution and good judgment to 
the end that prospective builders may not 
be frightened by the bogey of high prices 
and thus be restrained from proceeding 
with their building plans. 


A “Horse-and-Rabbit” Mixture of 
Fiction and Fact 


kind of propaganda, apparently in- 

ocuous, but really harmful in its 
insidious presentation of an idea that 
easily could get people to believing that 
there is a scarcity of good lumber and 
that it is unduly high in price. There is 
something decidedly fishy about the 
story related by a writer in a small-town 
newspaper in Ohio, who, in a discussion 
of the high cost of living, often caused by 
high transportation costs, among other 
things said: 


H kina AN EXAMPLE of a 


“A lot of what we pay for most 
things is the cost of getting goods 
into our hands. I ran into an illus- 
tration of the size of this big count- 
try of ours and the distances goods 
have to travel, the other day when 
I wanted some clear lumber to put 
up a few shelves in my house. There 
wasn’t a board to be had in any lum- 
ber yard in the neighborhood. 

“All good lumber comes from the 
Pacific Coast,” one dealer explained. 
“Tt comes by water and the shipping 
strike has stopped all shipping for 
months. I’ve got a _ consignment 
coming by rail, but it will cost you 
more.” 

It did. The railroad rate for the 
3,000 mile haul put the price of lum- 
ber at Atlantic ports up nearly a 
half. Instead of $7 a hundred feet 
I had to pay $10. I don’t wonder 
that so many substitutes for lumber 
are coming into use.” 


It is a fact, of course, that transporta- 
tion costs add materially to the price of 
lumber delivered to the consumer, but 
does any reader of the AMERIcAN Lum- 
BERMAN believe that there are lumber 





yards in Ohio or in any other State that 
can’t supply the desired clear boards for 
the building of a few shelves? And what 
about the statement attributed to a lum- 
ber dealer that “All good lumber comes 
from the Pacific Coast?” Every one 
knows that the Pacific Coast produces 
good lumber, but he also knows that 
there is a lot of mighty good lumber sold 
and used in Ohio and on the Atlantic 
Coast that comes from other sections. 
One is inclined to wonder whether the 
writer drew on his imagination for the 
alleged statement by a lumber dealer in 
order to make a good story, or whether 
some dealer really made a statement of 
this kind merely as an excuse for not 
being in position promptly to serve a cus- 
tomer. 

Anyway, there is just enough of fact 
in the writer’s article to make his story 
hold together, and just enough unwar- 
ranted propaganda to make its readers 
inclined to shy away from lumber when 
thinking about building. The propor- 
tions of the mixture remind one of the 
old story of “rabbit hash”—one horse 
and one rabbit. 





THE Journal of Commerce, Chicago, 
offers this bit of editorial advice: 

“The co-operatives may well borrow a 
page from private business experience— 
and look backward, rather than forward, 
to the effect of Federal assistance in a 
thousand American business fields. If a 
subsidy is given, government eventually 
gains control. If tax-exemption is given, 
the result is the same—eventually. Let 
the co-op try out its power in this coun- 
try, but let it avoid for its own sake the 
pitfalls of government intervention.” 
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Get Behind Demand for Extension 
of Title One, Is Urgent Appeal 


WasHIncrton, D. C., Feb. 24.—With but little 
more than a month left before it automatically 
expires on April 1, the building industries are 
marshaling their forces for a mighty “push” 
for the extension of Title I of the National 
Housing Act. 

Stewart McDonald, the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministrator, who is openly opposed to the ex- 
tension, was assailed this week by the National 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, which is leading 
the fight for re-enactment of the NHA modern- 
ization credit plan. 

Receiving notification from Senator H. Style 
Bridges, New Hampshire, Republican, who in- 
troduced the measure extending the legislation, 
that McDonald in an “official communication to 
the Senate committee on banking and currency 
has taken a position that Title I of the National 
Housing Act should expire on April 1,” the 
Association made public the following telegram 
to Senator Bridges: 


Hon. H. STYLE BRIDGEs, 
U. S. Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 


Re your telegram informing me that Stew- 
art McDonald, Federal Housing Adminis- 
istrator, in the form of an official communi- 
cation to Senate banking committee, has 
taken position that Title I of National Hous- 
ing Act should expire on April 1 next: At 
meeting of large building material and bank- 
ing group with Stewart McDonald on Feb. 2 
he advised us that continuation of Title I 
was prerogrative of Congress and while he 
personally felt emergency was over he would 
take no action to oppose its continuation. If 
information given you is correct this cer- 
tainly places Stewart McDonald in opposition 
to your bill as well as many other bills of 
congressmen and senators which have been 
introduced to extend this activity. It is to 
be regretted that the administrator of the 
Federal Housing Administration, although he 
can not support his statement that the emer- 
gency has passed, should take it upon him- 
self to force his judgment in this matter, 
which is entirely contrary to that of thou- 
sands of people in banking and building 
industry as well as an almost overwhelming 
majority in Congress. Last year, when re- 
newal of Title I was up before Congress, 
Stewart McDonald made the same statement, 
that he personally felt Title I had accom- 
plished its purpose. Since April 1, 1936, to 
date Title I has generated approximately one 
hundred and fifty million dollars’ worth of 
business with losses less than one-tenth of 
one percent. This is plenty of proof that 
Mr. McDonald was wrong last year and we 
know he is wrong this year because we an- 
ticipate at least five hundred million dollars’ 
worth of modernization and repair work will 
go forward in 1937 if we can have this leg- 
islation. With these facts before you, you 
can understand that the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministrator would do well to get behind this 
activity, which has indicated its value both 
in selling materials and putting men to work. 

NATIONAL LUMBER DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

Frank Carnahan, Secretary. 


The reason back of McDonald’s attitude, of 
course, is to cut expenses of running the FHA. 
Constantly ‘ ‘on the spot” because of the tre- 
mendous cost of this far-flung agency, the 
Federal Housing Administrator sees in the dis- 
continuation of Title I an opportunity to mate- 
rially reduce overhead. He already has been 
“on the carpet” before the Senate appropriations 
committee which is considering FHA’s budget 
for the new fiscal year. 


However, as pointed out heretofore, sus- 
pension of Federal insurance of modernization 
loans would deprive many banks in every State 
of the opportunity to extend this credit, since 
special legislation was necessary in almost every 
State to enable financial houses to make these 
loans, and each enabling act carried the stipula- 


tion that the loans be “insured by the Federal 
Housing Administration.” 

Despite the opposition of McDonald, however, 
there is increasing support for the legislation 
on both sides of the capitol. 

Meantime, another bill supplementing that in- 
troduced by Senator Bridges, is before Con- 
gress, this one from a Democrat, Senator Pren- 
tiss M. Brown of Michigan. Thoroughly familiar 
with housing legislation, having been a Repre- 
sentative last year and a member of the House 
banking and currency committee, Senator Brown 
advocated a two-year extension of the law, 
without change. 

Plans are afoot, in the event Stewart Mc- 
Donald can not be swung into line on extension 
of Title I, to carry the matter direct to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt (who only last week signed the 
bill extending the insurance on debentures under 
Title II, as told in another story on this page.) 

Nearly 100 senators and representatives have 
replied to a letter sent them by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, expressing 
their readiness to support the extension of Title 
I. Many others have replied without committing 
themselves either for or against. 

In its campaign for the extension of this 
legislation for the ultimate benefit of all the 
building trades, the National and other trade 
associations actively fighting for longer life for 
Title I, need the co-operation and wholehearted 
support of all elements of the trade. When 
members of Congress sense an apparent lack 
of interest in any particular piece of legislation, 
a belief that it is unimportant is created, and 
it is, of course, treated as such. 

With $200,000,000 virtually assured, in the 
way of business directly attributable to this 
plan in store for 1937, and an additional $300,- 
000,000 generating because of the momentum 
the Modernization Credit Plan will create, ex- 
tension of Title I can, most certainly, be con- 
sidered a most important and necessary item 
of legislation. 


Creates Disaster Loan Corpora- 
tion to Aid Flood Areas 


WasuincTon, D. C., Feb. 24.—Legislation 
just passed by Congress creates a Disaster 
Loan Corporation, to make available loans for 
the rehabilitation of homes and other proper- 
ties in flood-stricken areas. The new agency 
can obtain funds from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation for making individual 
— at its discretion in the language of the 
1 

Such Disaster Loan Corporation shall be 
empowered to make, upon such terms and 
conditions and in such manner as it may 
prescribe, such loans as it may determine to 
be necessary or appropriate because of floods 
or other catastrophes in the year 1937. Such 
Disaster Loan Corporation may use all its 
assets, including capital and net earnings 
therefrom, in the exercise of its functions. 


President Signs Amendment 
Extending Guarantee of 


Housing Debentures 


WasuincTon, D. C., Feb. 23.—A resolution 
amending the National Housing Act to provide 
for extension of Government guarantee on de- 
bentures to July 1, 1939, and passed by Congress 
was signed by President Roosevelt on Feb. 19. 
The effect of this amendment is to extend the 
guarantee by the United States of the principal 
and interest of debentures issued by the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration in exchange for 


any property on which a loan is insured prior 
to July 1, 1937. Commenting upon the resolu- 
tion, Federal Housing Administrator Stewart 
McDonald made the following statement: 

The signing of this amendment to the Na- 
tional Housing Act by the President is, in 
effect, “the green light” for the home con- 
struction industry throughout the country. 
It means the continued free flow of mortgage 
money necessary to avert an acute housing 
shortage. Without this extension of the 
guarantee, construction of homes in this 
country would have been seriously retarded, 
perhaps for years. With the extension of the 
guarantee, private capital will be encouraged 
to continue its participation in the Federal 
Housing Administration’s program with in- 
creased activity. 


New Bill Asks Billion Dollars 


for Low-Cost Houses 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 24.—Today there 
was introduced simultaneously in both houses 
of Congress the Administration’s housing bill 
outlining a four-year program for providing 
homes for families in the low-income group. The 
bill was sponsored by Senator Robert F. Wag- 
ner, of New York State, and Representative 
Henry B. Steagall, of Alabama, both Demo- 
crats. The four-year program calls for con- 
struction of 375,000 individual dwelling units at 
average cost of 4,000 each. 

The bill provides for loaning by the Govern- 
ment to State or local housing authorities up to 
a total of one billion dollars from July 1, 1937, 
to July 1, 1941, the money to be raised by bond 
issues. In addition, Congress is asked to ap- 
propriate $50,000,000 for outright grants to sup- 
plement these loans. 

A new agency to be known as the United 
States Housing Authority is to supervise the 
loans. The bill does not interfere with the 
present Federal program of slum clearance, al- 
ready under way. It is asserted by proponents 
of the new measure that competition with pri- 
vate industry is avoided “by insuring that hous- 
ing projects shall at all times be available only 
to families in the low-income groups.” 





Federal Licensing Would Put 
Crimp in Business 


SHREVEPORT, La., Feb. 22.—Having received 
a copy of the bill recently introduced in the 
United States Senate by Senator Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney, providing for the licensing of all 
businesses engaged in interstate commerce, 
G. F. Cunningham, president of the Cunning- 
ham Machinery Corp., of this city, has taken 
occasion to address a letter to Senator O’Ma- 
honey, expressing in a rather vigorous way his 
opinion of the proposed legislation. Mr. Cun- 
ningham’s letter was as follows: 

We have just received our copy of your 
bill, and fully believe President Roosevelt 
has put too much back English on the 8 ball. 

We can not see, for the life of us, where 
this bill could possibly benefit American bus- 
iness. It will not only retard business, but 
will kill it deader than the little brown hen. 

After going into your bill fully, we can 
not see where any part is designed, or 
framed, to assist business enterprises. If 
business is left alone, with the pleasing way 
things have picked up, it will be able to 
fully take care of all obligations to its men. 
Nine men, dominated by the labor unions, 
could not possibly do a better job than the 
business men of America have done in bring- 
ing back prosperity to their workers. 


Where do you get that “Home of the Free” 
stuff? 
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REALM of the 
RETAILER 


Retailing in the Inland Empire 


ing enterprises—that’s Yakima, both the 
Valley and the city of the same name. 
John Dower, one of the famous retail- 





JOHN DOWER standing on a foot-log in - 
the grounds of his famous estate, 'Dower- 


dell" 








Over the Cascades once more, making 
three times the department has done a 
Paul Bunyan across these noble moun- 
tains. This time we went over the Sno- 
qualmie Pass, a route we can recommend 
to a motorist who likes his mountains to 
be high but prefers his highways to be 
wide. In these western highlands we’ve 
done a few passes that made us wish we’d 
lived a better life ; narrow shelves notched 
into the sides of slopes that missed per- 
pendicularity by about four degrees, in- 
nocent of guard rails, with loose stone 
that rolled under the tires. Our thinning 
hair soon gets exhausted, standing on 
end, and about all we can remember of 
the scenery in these earlier efforts is the 
sudden appearance of vehicles on hair- 
pin turns, forcing us to split the middle 
of a seven-foot space, with an excessive 
amount of very empty air on the right. 
But the Snoqualmie is a joy forever, run- 
ning as it does through splendid forests 
and over safe roads. 


A VISIT TO DOWERDELL 


So here we are in the Yakima Valley, 
which claims to be the place “where irri- 
gation feeds the nation.”” Orchards, vege- 
tables, canning and dehydrating plants, 
crops of many kinds, brokers and ship- 
ping companies and a population com- 
pletely sold on the excellence of its oppor- 
tunities for agricultural and manufactur- 





ers of our times, has a long string of 
yards in the Valley. Mr. Dower for many 
years operated a line of yards in Minne- 
sota. For a long time he was a director 
of the Northwestern association, and this 
department remembers with pleasure at- 
tending a convention of the Dower yard 
managers, held in Wadena, Minn. On 
this trip we had the pleasure of visiting 
Dowerdell, Mr. Dower’s  surpassingly 
beautiful home near Tacoma. Mr. Dower 
took hold right where nature had done 





John Dower's home at Dowerdell, Wash., 
is in a setting that makes it one of the show 
spots of the Tacoma area 





her stuff. He tells us he knew within 
half a minute after seeing the place that 
he wanted to live there. There are yew 
trees, giant firs, rhododendron and, since 
Mr. Dower has done his landscaping, 
riots of roses and all the other flowers 
for which the Pacific Northwest is fa- 
mous. A trout stream carries a great tide 
of crystal clear water through the grounds, 
and is joined by a smaller stream that 
issues from a spring a short distance 
away. There are many springs on the 
grounds, and a big wheel pumps water to 
a great tank, concealed in the forest on a 
high point, from which the lawns are 
sprinkled. These velvety stretches of turf 
occur at unexpected intervals in the care- 
fully preserved wildwood. There are 


John Dower 
Lumber Co.'s 
office at 
Yakima, 

- Wash. 

. The addition 
of paints 

to the stock 
marks the 
evolution of 
retailing 





paths, foot bridges, foot logs, fish pools, 
a big swimming pool, water wheels, one 
of which pulls a miniature sawmill, rock 
gardens, a large picnic ground with tables 
and’an outdoor fireplace, and everywhere 
this great background of virgin forest— 
a place such as a person dreams of but 
seldom sees. Except for a little prelim- 
inary work by a landscape architect, and 
of course the architectural planning that 
went into Mr. Dower’s own house, the 
guest houses and his daughter’s home, 
the planning has been done by Mr. and 





Mrs. Dower. Dowerdell is one of the 
famous show spots of the Tacoma area, 
a product of working sympathetically in 
partnership with nature. The years are 
dealing kindly with Mr. Dower, and he 
attributes the fact that he is in splendid 
health to the healing qualities of living 
in these surroundings. 


WHEN SAWMILLER STARTS TO RETAIL 


The Dower yards in the Pacific North- 
west all handle paints and hardware items, 
which Mr. Dower’s Minnesota plants did 
not. The additions mark the change in 
retailing brought by the last decade or 
two. In the exhibits at the Yakima yard, 
for example, we noted a_ mechanical 
stoker, together with tools and other col- 
lateral lines. 

Mr. Dower has given himself the office 
of chairman of the board in the John 
Dower Lumber Co., and W. C. Deering, 
another lumberman with a Minnesota 
background of experience, is president of 
the company. This northwestern coun- 
try is of course a great lumber-producing 
area, and Mr. Deering indicated that there 
is likely to be some difficulty when a for- 
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A Famous Lumberman Builds 

a Fairyland in Which to Live 

--Growth of Retailing Educa- 

tion -- Story of Company With 
a Catchy Name 


mer sawmill man changes over to lumber 
retailing. It does not arise when the 
really big companies enter the retailing 
field. Concerns like the Diamond Match 
and Weyerhaeuser separate retailing from 
production, maintain separate manage- 
ments, and operate each wing according 
to its own principles. It is when a for- 
mer sawmill man, who may have been 
an employee and not an owner, decides 
to break into the retailing field that diff- 
culties occur. It seems impossible for 
some men of this kind to learn how much 
it costs to handle lumber at retail. They 
think if they have only a small invest- 
ment in the plant and don’t offer much 
service, their overhead will be compara- 
tively low. Within a limit this is true, 
but these untrained retailers guess that 
limit far too low. They overlook the fact 
that reasonable service, by increasing vol- 
ume of sales, more than carries its cost. 
In the course of time, during which they 
are likely still further to reduce prices 
in a desperate effort for volume, they fold 
up. But in the meantime they’ve ruined 
local markets for everybody, and too often 
when they fade away, another inexperi- 
enced man picks up where they flopped 
and carries on the evil work. 

“T don’t know of any way to deal with 
these conditions,’ Mr. Deering said, “ex- 
cept by the slow process of education. 
Secretary Bell, of the Western associa- 
tion, is doing valuable work in this field 
of practical education. I don’t think reg- 
ulation will do it. That was tried by the 
NRA, and the men who needed regula- 
tion for their own good, as well as for 
the good of the industry, looked upon the 
NRA merely as a challenge to their in- 
ventiveness in getting around the regula- 
tions. 


ABOUT CONTRACTING BY RETAILERS 


“Several new developments are show- 
ing up in the retailing field, some good 
and some, at least as yet, doubtful. I’ve 
been interested in the matter of contract- 
ing by retailers. I’ve not been able to 
see it as a good thing for us, though I 
imagine that in some places, probably 
smaller than Tacoma, it might work out. 
I’ve heard of places, even good sized 
places, where special conditions make it 
necessary. If local contractors are such 
a poor lot that work is below standard 
and contracts are generally figured at a 
loss a dealer might have to undertake 
contracting. But when he tries he at once 
loses the trade of all contractors except 
those whom he hires,-and the situation is 
hard to manage. No matter how poor a 
contractor may be, he still manages to 
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contact a good many buyers whose trade 
would be valuable if rightly handled. I 
think our best policy is to help these 
contractors make their sales; help them 
with their plans and their figures. It 
would take a large and a high-salaried 
staff for a big yard to make all its sales 
contacts and superintend all its building. 
Most contractors are good workmen and 
good construction superintendents. They 
manage, by reason of the fact that pros- 
pective buyers gravitate to a new job and 
ask questions, to make business contacts 
rather easily. For this reason we prefer 
to work with them, and to help them 
where they’re not so efficient.” 

Erling Helleisen, of the Helleisen Lum- 
ber Co., Yakima, tells us the city has a 
rather acute house shortage. He owns a 
house, out of which a tenant moved. The 
house was re-rented before the move was 
made, so naturally the place was not ad- 
vertised. But people who saw the ten- 
ants moving out kept the telephone ring- 
ing for several days. One woman was 
in tears; said she was desperate for a 
place to live. So there is a rather large 
volume of new construction. A _ local 
building and loan put out about a quarter 
of a million dollars during the first half 
of. ’36 for new house construction; and 
this was but one of the local lenders. 
Farmers will need a year or two to catch 
up on other things before they come into 
the building market. 

The manager of the Yakima Valley 
Lumber Co. was away from the office, but 
L. M. McConnel told us the same story 
of volume sales. This Valley depends 
upon irrigation, and a new project to 
bring in additional water is on the make. 
A local concern puts out a brand of bot- 
tled apple cider that is a joy to a person 
who likes his drinks without a stick. 





Rail fence on the 
parking in front of 
the Tum-A-Lum Lum- 
ber Co., Walla Walla, 
Wash., for the Whit- . 


man Centennial 





The Yakima Lumber Co., at Yakima, Wash., 
maintains an architectural department and 
has large display rooms 





There are other local yards, including 
Young’s Lumber Co., which advertises 
“Everything to Build Anything.” 


COMPANY WITH A FAMOUS NAME 

Another widely known veteran lumber- 
man: J. M. Crawford, president of the 
Whitehouse-Crawford Lumber Co. and 
also of the Tum-A-Lum Lumber Co., of 
Walla Walla. The mellifluous quality of 
that name, Tum-A-Lum Lumber Co., of 
Walla Walla, Wash., Mr. Crawford says 
with some amusement, has. brought much 
attention and comment even from those 
not interested in lumber retailing. 

Many years ago our good friend, the 
late C. H. Ketridge, known to his great 
circle of friends in the lumber and trade- 
press world as “Kit,” ran a lumber yard 
in Nebraska; at Fairmont, if we remem- 
ber correctly. Kit became interested in 
writing about lumber retailing and com- 
bined this for a time with yard manage- 
ment; but that proved hard to do, and 
eventually he gave up the yard for jour- 
nalism. This yard was owned by a firm 
of bankers, who sold it to Mr. Crawford, 
then a young man. It was here, in a 
pretty stiff school, that Mr. Crawford ex- 
tended his education in lumber retailing, 
an education he had already begun. Lum- 
ber selling in those days may have seemed 
simpler than it is now, since it included 
only lumber and that by the thousand 
feet. But competition is competition, and 
there are always matters of skill and 
shrewd devices. Mr. Crawford had plenty 
of competition from a capable lumberman 
located in the nearby town of York, a 
man who got reasonably good prices but 
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who also knew every device for attract- 
ing trade. Mr. Crawford had all his cap- 
ital invested in this yard; he had to suc- 
ceed, and so he did. In the course of 
several years, during which time he 
worked from dawn until after dark, car- 
ried his problems during all his waking 
hours and dreamed of them at night, he 
built up to the point where he sold out 
for several times the purchase price. 

Later he came to Washington and made 
the —Tum-A-Lum into one of the great 
lines in the Pacific Northwest. If we un- 
derstand the matter correctly, the White- 
house-Crawford Co. was the original par- 
ent plant in Walla Walla, from which 
the Tum-A-Lum grew as the line com- 
pany. The latter consisted at one time 
of some fifty yards, though for various 
reasons, such as reducing competition in 
over-yarded points, some of the yards 
have been sold. In addition to the 
Whitehouse-Crawford, at which plant the 
general offices are located, there is also a 
Tum-A-Lum yard in Walla Walla, of 
which E. H. Storie is local manager. The 
Whitehouse-Crawford yard covers an en- 
tire block, in the heart of the city, and in 
addition operates a large planing mill. This 
company makes efficient use of horse- 
drawn wagons, though it has but one team 
and does no delivering by horses. The 
idea is that in rush periods, when the 
stock comes in all at once, as it often 
does, it can be unloaded onto these wag- 
ons, hauled into the warehouse and al- 
lowed to stand until the yard crew finds 
time to put it into the bins. 


AIR-DRYING OF STOCK 


In earlier days, before the big mills de- 
veloped efficiency in drying lumber, this 
one yard used to get in half a million feet 
in the fall, right from the saws, pile it on 
sticks and allow it to air dry. This stock 
was uppers. It would be finished off in 
the kilns. In fact the company still fol- 
lows this practice to a certain extent with 
edge grain uppers, 2-inch and thicker. 
This stock is piled outdoors on 2-inch 
sticks, and the piles are covered. The 
yard carries a widely varied stock. 

The offices have large display rooms, 
showing cabinet work made in the local 
mill. The company carries a big stock of 
glass, including much plate glass. It 
maintains an achitectural department in 
charge of one of Mr. Crawford’s sons, 
whois a graduate architect. Some time 
ago the company worked out air-condi- 
tioning apparatus of its own for the office; 
something that adds to the joy of living 
in a valley where the warm weather makes 
the crops. The farmers around Walla 
Walla, unlike those in the Yakima coun- 
try, depend very little upon irrigation. 

J. A. Bailey, of the lumber and fuel 
company which bears his name, was away. 
The Walla Walla Lumber Co. operates 
a planing mill and has an attractive dis- 
play of millwork and building materials. 

From here the department dropped over 
to Pendleton, Ore. The Tum-A-Lum has 
a yard there, under the name “Oregon 
Lumber Yard.” L. C. Livermore, the 
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manager, said there was a lively trade 
in the town but not much in the country. 
Between Walla Walla and Pendleton is a 
great wheat country, and wheat farmers 
have gotten largely tractor-minded. These 
machines don’t need large stables and hay 
barns, as did their predecessors, the 
horses and mules. South of the city is 
a great cattle country. In fact the Old 
West of the cattle range survives in this 
area about as completely as it does any- 








THINGS ARE SOMETIMES 
WHAT THEY SEEM 


[From Sandusky (Ohio) News] 


The old man had just sold his lumber 
business and retired. For weeks he had 
been planning what he would do when 
he was free. 

For one thing, he would take a trip to 
Europe; then he would return, and begin 
to look about for a good home in which 
to spend his declining days. He would 
buy a good old house with plenty of land 
around it; no new house for him, but a 
comfortable old home, and then he 
would—just live. 

Many thousands of dollars were placed 
in his hands. What a fine feeling he got 
as he deposited the check at one of the 
big banks. 

Now worry was all done for him; he 
would invest that cash in government 
bonds (they were safe) and live on the 
interest. Oh, how he would live; how 
he would rest! 

A year passed. He had returned from 
Europe; he had bought a home and in- 
stalled his wife and his daughter there. 
That home had occupied him for four 
long months. He had planted flowers 
and trees, had bought a cow and chickens, 
and had made all required repairs. But 
somehow he was restless; he missed 
something, he did not know what. 

One day the new owner of the lumber 
yard had a call from a distracted old man 
of 70: “I want to buy this business back,” 
the old man exclaimed; “I have nothing 
to do, and will die if this keeps up. I 
will give you $4,000 more than you gave 
me, if you will sell!” 

He got his lumber yard back; lit his 
pipe, and sat in the office bossing his 
men with immense satisfaction. When 
his old customers called upon him, the 
only change they saw in the office was a 
large placard over his desk, reading: 


“IT IS BETTER TO WEAR OUT THAN 
TO DRY OUT” 




















where. The famous Round-Up is held 
here each September; something which 
has gotten this little city of six or seven 
thousand a national reputation. The Pen- 
dleton mills, manufacturing Oregon vir- 
gin wool into blankets and such things, 
are widely known. 

Just across from the Van Petten Lum- 
ber Co.’s yard is another unusual indus- 
try. It makes the trees for stock saddles. 
Several, covered with rawhide, were dry- 
ing in the sun. Up the street these trees 
are covered with tooled leather and other- 
wise made up to be the cow-puncher’s 
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pride and joy. These Pendleton saddles 
are sold all over the world; South Amer- 
ica being an important customer. 

The Oregon Lumber Yard has a well 
designed office and show room, with a 
model kitchen, fireplaces, door displays 
and the like. Some WPA jobs were going 
forward, most of them let to outside con- 
tractors. Title One, Mr. Livermore said, 
had proved very useful, not in financing 
specific jobs but in stimulating to activity 
people who needed no loans. 

J. C. Woodworth, manager of the Van 
Petten yard, was away. E. Edminton, 
with whom we talked, said city business 
was going well. He added his testimony 
that farming was developing along lines 
that called for little lumber. A wheat 
rancher disdains keeping cows, and a cat- 
tle rancher parks his cows outdoors. 
There is a big Indian reservation east of 
the city, and several native Americans 
were on the streets. One, we noted, 
seemed highly exhilarated by a commodity 
not supposed to be sold to an Indian. He 
was explaining, as nearly as we could 
tell, that it was bad enough to be an 
Indian on a reservation, without having 
to stay sober. 





Pulpwood Yields From 
Trimmings 

New Orveans, La., Feb. 23.—Lumbermen 
who are watching the growth of new forests 
will be interested in a Bulletin just issued by 
the Southern Forest Experiment Station, New 
Orleans. “Pulpwood Yields From Experi- 
mental Thinnings in Old-Field Stands of Lob- 
lolly and Shortleaf Pines” is the title. It is 
preliminary data from twenty-five sample thin- 
ning and control plots, including the oldest plots 
of this kind in the South. The plots are even- 
aged. The study was made by Henry Bull, 
associate silviculturist. 


Surveys Timber Supply of 


Southwest Louisiana 


New Orveans, La., Feb. 23.—Southwest 
Louisiana—comprising all of six parishes and 
parts of seven others, a total of 5,774,200 acres, 
almost four-fifths of which is forest land—still 
has available 6,481,100,000 feet of unexploited 
timber resources, according to a preliminary 
report of the Forest Survey just released. This 
has been the lumber producing section of 
Louisiana for more than fifty years, and for 
several years was the source of supply that 
made Louisiana the first of all the States in 
lumber production. There is another area in 
southeast Louisiana the timber supply of which 
is still far from being exhausted. The estimate 
is: Longleaf pine—old growth, 854,500,000 feet ; 
second growth, 269,200,000 feet; total, 1,123,- 
700,000 feet. Loblolly and _  shortleaf—old 
growth, 199,800,000 feet; second growth, 
1,789,300,000 feet; total, 1,989,100,000 feet. 
Gums, cottonwood, magnolia, maple, etc.—old 
growth, 761,500,000 feet; second growth, 563,- 
200,000 feet; total, 1,324,700,000 feet. Oaks, 
beech, hickories, elms, cypress etc.—old growth, 
977,100,000 feet; second growth, 1,066,500,000 
feet; total 2,043,000,000 feet. There is in addi- 
tion pulping species of pine totaling 17,639,000 
cords, and hardwoods, 8,371,000 cords. There 
are operating in the area twenty-seven large 
mills, capacity of 40,000 feet or more a day, and 
70 mills of less capacity than 20,000 feet a 
day; one pulp mill and three small primary 
wood-products plants. Two pulp mills located 
outside the area obtain a portion of their raw 
material from the area. 
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Firm Imparts “Feminine Touch” to 
Home Building Service 


Topeka, Kan., Feb. 22.—With its 
building service department for women 
but little more than one year old the 
Capital City Brick & Coal Co., this 
city, has already doubled the number 
of houses sold during that period, as 
compared with preceding year, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Elizabeth Grinstead, head 
of the women’s service department. 
This company, despite its name, oper- 
ates a lumber yard and planing mill, 
besides handling “hard” materials. 

The rapid gain noted is due in part 
to installation of a complete new dis- 
play room, comfortably furnished, 
where women contemplating building 
or remodeling, may study literature on 
planning, design and decoration, and 
see samples of lumber, millwork, insu- 
lation, roofing, brick and tile etc. Half 
of the consultations Mrs. Grinstead 
holds are in prospective builders’ 
homes and half in this comfortably 
furnished department at the yard 
offices. If called to a home she goes 
with a full showing of plans from her 
own loose-leaf scrapbooks. 

No building contracts are handled 
direct by the company. It works 
through contractors, recommended by 
the company, but hired by the cus- 
tomer. However, the jobs are all com- 
pany controlled, from the first sack of 
cement to the last piece of finishing 
trim. It is selling lumber, plus; work- 
ing all the while with contractors, and 
not in competition with them. Usually 
an architect also is employed. 

Four definite steps are followed by 
Mrs. Grinstead in her service to women 
builders: First, the financial diagnosis 
and an explanation of the various 
financing possibilities ; second, the deci- 
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sion as to kind of house wanted; 
third, details of materials ; and, fourth, 
introducing the customer and con- 
tractor. 

Because the ordinary person is 
baffled by lack of understanding of the 
Federal Housing Act, Mrs. Grinstead 
makes this her first concern. Her radio 
talks center around the practical prob- 
lems of financing a building project, as 
well as those of construction. Her ad- 
vertising contains information on the 
Federal act and its provisions. Her 
effort is to minimize red tape. She 
takes prospects to the Federal Housing 
offices ; to a building and loan associa- 
tion, or to a bank, after the decision 
is made as to what priced home will be 
erected, and what additional financing 
is needed to swing this. The figure 
used is broad, not specific. 

This technical adviser—Mrs. Grin- 
stead—in showing house plans, talks 
up the inexpensive house, and tries to 
narrow down the choices to one or two 
plans which the customer can afford. 
She does not show big houses; she 
avoids extra features, novelty roof- 
lines, and such built-ins as definitely 
can not be had for the price agreed 
upon for the complete job. And she 
stresses the point that every change 
after the contractor has his estimates 
in costs money and should be avoided. 
She endeavors to make the women 
happy and settled in their decisions. 

Because so many lumber yards sell 
to contractors and carpenters chiefly, 
and have no place where women are 
made to feel at home, or can become 
informed as to materials they are hazy 
about, their owners have not always 
been able to help in the building of 
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Topeka, Kan.; 
Advises Women Cus- 
tomers About Home 

Building 








the new homes they feel such an active 
interest in. 

But here at the Capital City yard 
women can see samples and learn the 
cost of all types of interior finishes, 
which are shown on one panel; outside 
finishes on another; builders’ hardware 
on another. Millwork and built-in fix- 
tures form part of the display room. 
Sample brick panels appear in one wall 
panel. Shelves show full lines of 
paints, and varied finishes. 

Only contractors of known compe- 
tency and credit are recommended by 
the company. It makes sure that they 
carry workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance. Customers do not need to follow 
the recommendation of the lumber 
company but may choose their own 
contractors if they prefer to do so. 
However, most home builders, or those 
remodeling on the installment plan, are 
most grateful for the suggestion of a 
reliable contractor, as well as for all 
the other services offered without fee 
by the building service center and its 
capable feminine specialist in interior dec- 
orating and design. 





West Coast Lumber Facts 


A 28-page booklet, packed with information 
about the lumber industry of the Northwest, 
is being distributed by West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association for the use of those interested in 
that section. It gives data about the forests, 
sawmills, production, wage earners, wage scales, 
markets, consumption, rates, shipments and dis- 
tribution by areas. These figures are gathered 
from authentic sources and are arranged in 
easily assimilable form. One particularly in- 
teresting section reviews briefly the history of 
the American lumber tariff up to and including 
the Canadian trade agreement of 1935, with 
data on import results of that agreement. The 
booklet is entitled “West Coast Lumber Facts” 
and may be obtained from the association office, 
364 Stuart Building, Seattle. 





In this cosy corner of display room, Mrs. 
Grinstead gives home building advice to 
firm's feminine customers. Note wall dis- 
plays, and literature on tables 
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The Buried Hatchet--A Small Town Episode 


Residents of big cities fortunate enough 
to have been reared in small towns fre- 
quently experience a sort of nostalgia be- 
cause of something which reminds them 
of those earlier days. We often think 
that life in a small community is simpler, 
saner and on the whole happier than in 
a great city, but perhaps that is only an- 
other example of the old idea that the 
grass always looks greener on the other 
side of the fence. Be that as it may, 
here’s an interesting small-town incident, 
involving two factors that mean a lot to 
any community, small or big; namely, the 
local lumber yard and the local news- 
paper. We happened to learn of it—no 
matter how—and shall attempt to briefly 
tell the story. Anyhow, it’s no secret, in 
that community ; therefore no harm, and 
possibly some good, will be accomplished 
by this wider publicity. 

Let’s start at the beginning by intro- 
ducing the two principal characters. As 
announcers of the radio programs say— 
“Here they are!’’: Elvin Lough, who 
runs the White Pigeon Lumber Co., in 
the Michigan town of that name (pop- 
ulation around 1,000), known as one of 
the keenest small-town retailers of the 
Wolverine State; and Harry Anway, 
who publishes the live newspaper styled 
the White Pigeon News. Now for quite 
some time there had existed a sort of 
mild feud between these boys—nothing 
serious like the Jack Benny-Fred Allen 
radio feud—but they just didn’t play ball 
together much; you know how those 
things go in a small town. 

Well, to get on with the story, a local 
Chamber of Commerce was recently or- 
ganized at White Pigeon, and somehow 
the board merchant and the ink-slinger 
found themselves assigned on a commit- 
tee to work out some important details. 
(Gosh, if we don’t watch out this is go- 
ing to turn out to be a booster story for 
the new Chamber!) After spending a 
few evenings together on this committee 
work they made the mutual discovery 
that neither possessed horns or a forked 
‘tail, but were both good scouts who 
ought to be working together for the wel- 
fare of their home town as well as of 
their own businesses. So they buried the 
hatchet, for keeps, without leaving even 
the end of the handle sticking out. 

The rest of this true story of business 
life in.a small town is told in the ac- 
companying advertisement which ap- 


peared in the White Pigeon News of 
Jan. 21. This advertisement was pre- 
pared and taken to the News office by 
Mr. Lough without solicitation. It was 
printed in large type, occupying space 
eight inches deep by two columns wide, 
and has attracted more attention and in- 
terest than any other advertisement that 
has appeared in the local newspaper in a 
long time. Naturally, Harry was glad 








““Howdy Neighbor” 


says Elvin Lough, of the White 
Pigeon Lumber Co. to Harry An- 
way of the White Pigeon News. 
“Since the meeting to form a White 
Pigeon civic organization I’ve been 
thinking how foolish it’s been for 
either one of us to have nothing 
good to say about the other and do- 
ing our business through other 
sources. And I am positive that I 
haven't saved anything by it in dol- 
lars and cents and probably have 
lost some good will other than 
yours.” 

“Them’s the best words I’ve 
heard in some time, Elvin,” says 
Anway. ‘Co-operation is the one 
thing this town needs more than 
anything else and I will be only too 
glad to ‘bury the hatchet’ with you 
and get back to the ‘boost White 
Pigeon’ spirit and leave the skele- 
tons in the closet. I’ve lost by it 
too.” 

“T want to run an ad in your 
newspaper each week,” says Elvin. 
“And I expect your co-operation in 
making up the copy.” 

“That’s the easiest thing I do,” 
says Anway. “Why not use this 
conversation for your copy this 
week? It might give others in 
town a new idea of co-operation. 
And by the way I want a ton of 
your Little Ash Coal. Send it over.” 

“That’s fine,” says Elvin, “and a 
good start for both of us.” 




















to get the “ad”; Elvin was glad to sell 
some coal; and all who know these two 
fine chaps are glad that they are now 
pulling together for the good of the town. 

The tale is told, and as this lumber 
journal editor shoves back his typewriter, 





somehow there runs through his mind the 
closing lines of a familiar poem: 
“Ah, many things this tale might teach— 
But I am not ordained to preach.” 


Holds Evening Classes for 
Yard Employees 


“Expert Lumber Service” is the slo- 
gan on its automotive equipment and ad- 
vertised in other ways, of the Mawson- 
Bradfield Lumber Co., Boulder, Colo. It 
is particularly appropriate on trucks, be- 
cause in the opinion of Manager M. D. 
Bradfield, a driver, as a yard representa- 
tive in frequent contact with customers, 
should be able to answer practically any 
question put to him. In fact, every em- 
ployee should be able to answer ques- 
tions. When that condition exists, a yard 
renders “expert lumber service.” 

Over a period of years Mr. Bradfield 
instructed employees during the routine 
handling of business, but eventually he 
decided that this catch-as-catch-can style 
of training could be improved on. Meet- 
ings were “old stuff” to this Boulder 
dealer, who had been Chamber of Com- 
merce president, and an officer and com- 
mittee worker in various organizations. 
Around the country, there are many 
other lumber dealers who—prominent in 
local affairs—have similar experience. 
Mr. Bradfield decided to apply it by hold- 
ing a series of evening meetings. 

“T was surprised to find how great 
the interest was,” he related. “I found 
my employees keen to learn more of the 
things which I, as the boss, have in the 
back of my head. Our meetings were 
informal, and the regular period, seven 
to nine o'clock, passed mighty fast. It 
never seemed long enough, for there al- 
ways were things left over to be taken 
up at the next meeeting. 

“I found that the employees could 
come to a meeting about any evening in 
the week. The available evening for me 
varied, and so we set the dates as we 
went along, to fit my schedule. I would 
prepare for each meeting by deciding the 
ground to cover, and in a rough way 
sub-dividing the subject by points. I 
provided a blackboard, and used it in 
working out problems and stating prin- 
ciples and methods, as a high school in- 
structor does. One of the rules was that 
at least half of each meeting should be 
devoted to questions and answers. This 
feature was found extremely valuable.” 

The lumber dealer at his first meeting 
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gave employees problems in how to fig- 
ure footage, and in pricing various items. 
The blackboard came in very handy 
there. He would state problems, which 
the employees would work out individ- 
ually. They would then “swap” papers, 
and correct them. 

The dealer gave detailed instruction in 
the use of building materials in the con- 
struction of houses. He took up each 
dimension, and explained its use. He 
educated the class in the trade lingo of 
contractors. 

One section of the course was devoted 
to the paint department. Employees not 
only were told the facts about the lines 
sold, but were trained in paint service, 
including practical details and estimating. 

“When we advertise expert lumber 
service,” concluded Mr. Bradfield, “we 
mean it. We are considering a new 
series of company meetings for the near 
future.” 


Will Build Forty Homes 


SANTA Cruz, Ca.ir.,: Feb. 20—Co- 
operating with San Francisco interests 
which will immediately launch the con- 
struction of 40 homes in the new sub- 
urban Opal Cliffs tract overlooking 
Capitola-by-the-Sea, near here, the Santa 
Cruz Lumber Co. will be the sole source 
of all plans and materials in the subdivi- 
sion development. Charles Lawrence, 
the lumber company’s architect, drew the 
plans for the houses, which will be of 
the Monterey type, 5-roomed, with tile 
bath and separate garages. Price range 
of homes will be from $3,750 to $4,400. 
The Santa Cruz County Building & Loan 
Association will co-operate in financing 
the homes. 
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What Is a Board Foot--Are You Sure 
You Know? 


[Second and final instalment of an article 

by Phillips A. Hayward, Chief Forest 

Products Division, Dept. of Commerce, 

Washington, D. C., begun on page 24 of 
Jan. 30 issue.] 


Today, very little yard lumber is sold 
in the rough. But the original rough 
green dimensions are still used as the 
basis of measurement, and the rough or 
nominal size generally is used to desig- 
nate individual items of lumber. Board- 
foot measurement is a cubic measurement 
only when applied to rough green lumber. 
Likewise, nominal sizes are actual sizes 
only when applied to rough green lumber. 

There are several million men em- 
ployed in sawmills, remanufacturing 
plants, wholesale and retail yards and in 
building and construction. They have 
been and are paid American wages. 
Lumber has been plentiful in America; 
it is now and can always be plentiful. Our 
forestry opportunities and our desire to 
keep business moving have kept us from 
adopting the European “pinching” 
methods of lumber measurement. That 
system was a result of their former tim- 
ber scarcity outlook. American working 
men themselves have always preferred to 
have one simple system of lumber meas- 
urement, instead of having to carry 
micrometers and computation tables. 

When a carpenter is covering a certain 
area with boards, he generally is not con- 
cerned with their thickness in inches or 
some other unit. He is concerned pri- 


marily with the suitability of the thick- 
ness for the particular purpose and it 
matters not whether it is called one inch 
or by some other name. He figures his 
area, making adjustment for loss in lap- 
ping or joining the boards, and orders 
his lumber accordingly. He can compare 
the price per M feet of the different 
thicknesses and arrive at an approxima- 
tion of the difference in cost. Prices of 
thin stock are adjusted to the cost of 
manufacture; they are not straight one- 
inch prices. Hence, it is entirely incor- 
rect to reason that although lumber is 
tallied or measured on a basis wherein it 
is actually only % inch thick or a frac- 
tional part of 1 inch thick, the consumer 
or purchaser would pay the same price as 
for 1 inch thick stock. The difference in 
the quantity of wood, repeated again, is 
reflected in the price adjustment. 

The American lumber industry and the 
consuming trade have found the board- 
foot standard the most advantageous unit 
of measurement yet devised for use as a 
basis of American lumber buying and 
selling, accounting in computing lumber 
production and costs from the stump to 
its final use, in comparing prices of 
various products, and in compiling statis- 
tics of the lumber industry. The pur- 
chaser of dressed lumber wants suitable 
coverage in whatever thicknesses fulfill 
his particular needs. 

The board-foot unit is the standard for 
measurement of the quantity of lumber. 
It is well understood by manufacturers 























What lumberman has not seen a 
stock of bolts and nuts in a very dis- 
arrayed condition? Cardboard boxes, 
in which this material is received, are 
easily broken, allowing the contents to 
slip out and become mixed with other 
sizes. Thus a great deal of time is 
lost in looking over a quantity of bolts 
to find the size desired. The Chastain 
Lumber Co., of Wichita, Kan., de- 
cided to eliminate this inconvenience, 
and built a rack in which 132 sizes of 
bolts are kept. To assure the stock 
being kept properly and various sized 
bolts not becoming mixed up, an in- 
teresting method was used. The pic- 
ture shows the rack, which is installed 
in the driveway just outside the office 
door. The unique feature of the rack 
is that only one bin can be open at a 
time. The row of doors at the extreme 
left slide up and down; the other doors 
slide horizontally. The upper §left- 





a 





hand bin is fitted with a hinged door, 
and when this door is closed and pad- 
locked no bin in the entire rack can 
be opened. To open any bin it is first 
necessary to open the door covering 
the upper left-hand bin, when desiring 
to secure any sized bolt; the sizes be- 
ing plainly marked on the door of each 
bin; for example, if the desired bolt 
is in the tenth bin from the left in 
the sixth row from the top, it is first 
necessary to raise the left-hand row 
from the sixth row up, then to slide 
the doors in the sixth row to the left. 
The picture shows the sixth row just 
starting to slide to the left to open the 
bin; if it were desired to secure any 
other size, it would be necessary to 
slide the sixth row back into place, 
thereby closing all bins excepting the 
one desired. This entire rack was de- 
signed and constructed in the yard of 
the Chastain Lumber Co. 
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and distributors. Users are interested in 
coverage and price, and not in how the 
thickness of their lumber is measured. 
They are not concerned with the quantity 
of wood, but with the amount of lumber. 
An old English law declared the length 
of an inch to be that of “three grains of 
barley, dry and round,” placed end to 
end lengthwise. There is no reason for 
using such an absurdity for the determi- 
nation of the necessary thickness of 
boards to be used for widely different 
purposes. 

The U. S. Forest Service spent many 
years studying the practices of the lum- 
ber industry in an effort to ascertain 
accurately the standards used in the 
lumber industry. During the period 
1919 to 1923, several general conferences 
of the lumber industry were held under 
the auspices of the Division of Simplified 
Practice of the Department of Commerce. 
These conferences were attended by large 
groups representing manufacturers, dis- 
tributors and consumers of lumber, gov- 
ernment representatives, architects, engi- 
neers, and other technical experts. A 
comprehensive system of simplified prac- 
tice recommendations, customarily iden- 
tified as American Lumber Standards, 
were approved by the conferences and 
have since been adopted by all of the 
leading lumber manufacturers, whole- 
salers and retailers, both individually and 
through trade associations. 

The rules for the measurement of 
lumber, as practiced in the trade and ex- 
pressed in American Lumber Standards, 
are as follows: 

43. Lumber of standard size shall be 
tallied board measure. On lumber of 
standard thickness less than 1 inch 
(board measure) the board-foot meas- 


urement shall be based on the surface 
dimensions, 


44. The board measurement of dressed 
lumber of standard size shall be based 
upon the corresponding nominal dimen- 
sions of rough green lumber. 

—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— 


Ohio Dealers See There's Plenty 
of Good Southern Pine 


Crossy, Miss., Feb. 22.—An outstanding re- 
cent event in Crosby was the visit of a group 
of retail lumber dealers from Ohio, who were 
en route back to their headquarters after a trip 
that took them to the Pacific Northwest, down 
through California and back through Louisiana, 
where they were guests in New Orleans of 
the Southern Pine Association; then to Crosby, 
where they were guests of the Crosby Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co. The train bearing the 
visiting dealers arrived at Crosby at 7 o’clock, 
and a quail breakfast was served to 120 guests. 
After breakfast, the ladies in the party were 
taken to Natchez, where they were entertained 
by the ladies of that city and of Crosby. There 
they visited a few of the 150 old Colonial homes 
that make Natchez the mecca of people from 
all over the country every year. Lunch was 
served to the visiting ladies at the Eola Hotel, 
and they had dinner in one of the old Colonial 
homes, which was built 125 years ago. After 
dinner the ladies returned to their train in 
Crosby, where the journey to Memphis was 
resumed. 

After breakfast the dealers were taken in 
charge by officials of the Crosby Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co. and were transported out 
into the woods, where they had the opportunity 
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of seeing some magnificent forests of virgin 
growth rosemary pine and virgin growth long- 
leaf yellow pine. Many of the dealers had 
never seen a pine forest and they were espe- 
cially appreciative of this opportunity to observe 
and become acquainted with both shortleaf and 
longleaf pine. 

The return trip from the woods was made in 
time for lunch at Crosby. After lunch, the 
party visited the Crosby operations, taking in 
the sawmill, handle plant, rough sheds, plan- 
ing mill, slick sheds, yard and treating plant. 
At the latter plant they observed how lumber 
is treated either with creosote or chromated 
zinc, as desired. There were many expressions 
of pleasure and interest from the dealers who 
thus had an opportunity to see how lumber is 








treated and to learn more of the advantages 
of selling treated lumber. 

There were many expressions of surprise 
also at finding in the South such a large, com- 
plete and rounded-out operation as this of the 
Crosby Lumber & Manufacturing Co. Many 
of the visitors stated that they had had the 
impression that practically all of the large 
mills in the South had cut out, and it was grati- 
fying and surprising to them to learn that there 


-are numbers of such mills still producing both 


shortleaf and longleaf yellow pine. 

Commenting on the visit of the Ohio deal- 
ers to this outstanding operation, H. H. Crosby, 
general manager of the Crosby Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., said: 

“We feel that the visit of these dealers to 
our operation was beneficial to them as well as 
to the southern pine industry, and we certainly 
hope that the news will go back to their sec- 
tion of the country through these dealers, as 
a result of their first hand information, that 
there is plenty of good yellow pine timber left 
in the South.” 

V———_—_—————— 


Insulite Sales Indicate Growing 


Acceptance of Insulation 


An indication of the trend toward increased 
use of new and recently developed structural 
building materials is revealed in a recent an- 
nouncement received from the Insulite Co., of 
Minneapolis, Minn., producer of structural in- 
sulation products, which reported a better-than 
100 percent increase in sales during 1936 over 
1935. The company considers this a remark- 
able showing in view of the fact that the gain 
in building for the same period was 65 percent, 
and it is accepted by it as a verification of an 
opinion that the sale of new products which 
are continually advertised is out-stripping those 
of materials which do not have the benefits of 
modern merchandising programs. 

“Our showing is particularly gratifying to 
all members of the Insulite organization,” says 
H. E. Batchelder, Jr., vice president, “because 
our percent of sales increase was greater than 
the gain in building volume. This indicates a 


growing trend toward greater use of structural 
insulation, and that our new products are well 
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on their way to an increasingly important place 


in the building field. It is noteworthy that the 
practice of selling insulation board through 
lumber dealers exclusively is doing much to 
restore these dealers as a source of supply for 
insulation products. . 


Good and Bad Display Methods 
Tested by Results 


In the past few years displays of ma- 
terials at the Wm. B. Morse Lumber 
Co.’s yard, Rochester, N. Y., have re- 
ceived a lot of intelligent study. Both 
the types of display and the positions 








This photograph shows 
a dismembered easel 
and the panel which 
it contained. As ex- 
plained in the accom- 
panying article this 
method of displaying 
materials was re- 
placed by a better 
one, which brought 
the results desired 








they should occupy in the sales rooms 
have been regarded critically, and im- 
proved as rapidly as experience proved 
better ways of doing things. In these 
columns it has been customary to exem- 
plify the importance of good displays 
with photographs of them. In this in- 
stance a reverse approach is made by 
picturing the fate of what might be called 
a horrible example. Some months ago 
the Morse company decided to construct 
several large easels on which to mount 
samples of roofing, flooring, siding and 
insulation and other interior boards. Such 
panels, it was reasoned, were mobile, and 
the displays could be changed inexpen- 
sively. The easels were built and the 
displays installed. They did attract at- 
tention, but the salesmen soon found that 
in many cases it was impossible to give 
the customer a sufficient idea of how the 
same material would look actually in 
place. Sales were lost because the cus- 
tomers could not translate what they saw 
on the easel panels into a mental image 
of what the material would look like in- 
stalled in, or on, their houses. One by 
one the panels were removed and the 
easels dismantled. The accompanying 
photograph shows a dismembered easel 
and the panel it contained. In place of 
the easels and panels, actual construc- 
tions of sections of rooms, roofs and base- 
ments were built on the floor. While 
these cost more to build, they soon began 
to pay dividends in increased sales, as 
well as saving of time and effort on the 
part of salesmen. The company is now 
committed definitely to the policy of 
building small permanent sections for the 
display of materials. As soon as the sec- 
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tions become old or outmoded, they are 
torn out and replaced with new and mod- 
ern materials and construction. 

Another indication of the close study 
that is given to the appearance and the 
effect of the display room is afforded in 
a minor change that was made recently. 
From the entrance, straight through the 
display room to an exit to the lumber 
shed, a runner was laid along the floor. 
To the left of the runner, and at the 
intersection of a wing that gives the room 
an L-shape, is a counter. It was dis- 
covered that customers entering the front 
door were halted by the psychological 
barrier offered by the straight runner, 
and were disposed to go no further than 
the break in the room. The direction of 
the runner was changed to approach the 
counter, and discontinued at that point. 
Now it is found that the sub-conscious 
inclination of the average customer, to 
follow the runner, leads him almost in- 
variably to the counter, at which point he 
commands a view of the entire L-shaped 
room. 


This Lumber Retailer Has an 


Attractive Display Room 


The yard of the Mack-Welling Lum- 
ber & Supply Co. in Kansas City, Kan., 
is operated under the name of W. W. 
Mack Lumber Co. During the past year 
a very attractive hardware, paint and 
wallpaper display room has been con- 
structed. 

The picture shows this room, which is 
at the rear of the original office. The 
wide, square opening was the rear wall 
of the original office. A section of the 








A glimpse of the dis- 
play room of the W. 
W. Mack Lumber Co. 
at Kansas City, Kan. 
The room is spacious 
and affords facili- 
ties for effectively 
showing numerous 
products used in 


building 





shed was utilized to construct this new 
room. An entrance way and two large 
plate glass display windows were in- 
stalled at the side which opens on the 
main thoroughfare. 

The outside wall of this display room 
was covered with bungalow drop siding. 
On an overhung canopy various kinds of 
shingles were installed. 

This company handles a complete line 
of lumber, paints, hardware, wallpaper 
and other building supplies. 
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Florida Dealers Found Busy 
and Cheerful 


[Florida dealers are using various interesting 
plans and methods in the unceasing effort to create 
and extend business, as indicated by these notes, 
sent in by a traveling correspondent of the Ameri- 
can Lumberman] 


“The best way to secure business is to be 
helpful to your prospects,” said Mark Hyde, 
president of the Ace Lumber Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla. “Give them the benefit of your experi- 
ence. Building and living conditions are con- 
stantly changing, and for their own good you 
must change the views of those who want to 
build a house like Dad’s. They will thank you 
for it in the end, and recommend you to their 
friends as ‘a fellow who knows what’s what’ 
in the building line. A single instance will 
show you what I mean. Dad, when he was 
a boy, never had a radio; practically every 
modern home does. So, when building a house, 
the living or dining room (wherever the radic 
is to be placed) should never have plastered 
walls, but for best reception should have walls 
of wood, and insulation board ceiling. Few peo- 
ple know this, but when they follow our advice 
they are delighted with the result. 

“Tf a woman has the designing of a home she 
usually will choose the right type of kitchen; 
but if a man selects the plans the chances are 
he will want a big kitchen such as his mother 
had. Of course a small kitchen, with built-in 
fixtures where the housewife can reach every- 
thing she wants without unnecessary steps, is 
much easier on a woman. We furnish sketches 
and plans of small modern homes, and get the 
young homemakers started right. Another plan 


that aids is to photograph all the homes that 
are built with our materials, and keep them in 
a big book where people can look over them. 
Every once in a while we will have a cut made 
of one of these homes and run it in the reading 





columns of the paper, with the suggestion that 
those intending to build come in to see our 
varied types of modern homes.” 


*x* * * * 


“Building is on the uptrend,” said L. W. 
Foley, of the Foley Lumber Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla. “We have had especially good results with 
our insulex glass masonry. With the creation 
of modern furniture, pictures, draperies and 
decorating it was natural that a modern back- 
ground was desired, and glass masonry supplies 
this. We took over the windows of a vacant 
store in the shopping district and had a good 
display of this material, with cards stating the 
various uses to which it could be put.” 


“The Model Home, erected in an exclusive 
residential business, gave us very good pub- 
licity. A cut of it was run in the center of a 
full-page ad, all of the firms having a hand 
in building and furnishing it taking space on 
the same page. As we furnished the lumber, 
we Called the attention of all those intending 
building to our supplies and asked them to 
examine closely the quality of lumber used in 
the Model Home.” 


* * + * 


An excellent season was reported by R. D. 
Morris, manager of the Norwood Lumber & 
Supply Co., Jacksonville, Fla. “We specialize 
in long leaf yellow pine lumber,” said Mr. 
Morris, “and advertise it constantly, using the 
classified columns of the newspaper and a dis- 
play ad in the telephone directory. Harping on 
one line continually has made us well known 
as handlers of this particular species. Large 
numbers of southern homes are built and fin- 
ished in this wood, and when the contract calls 
for long leaf yellow pine, the builder and the 
home owner at once think of us, due to our 
steady promotion of same.” 


* *K #*K * 


“Our city is far behind in its building pro- 
gram,” said N. E. Hailey, manager of the St. 
Augustine (Fla.) branch of the Bond-Howell 
Lumber Co., which has its headquarters in 
Jacksonville, “but we are catching up rapidly, 
and the new business now exceeds in volume 
that of altering and repairing. Our general 
business showed an increase of approximately 
25 percent for 1936 over that of 1935. We 
handle all kinds of building material in addi- 
tion to lumber. 

“We have found the advertising over the 
radio most effective—the program being handled 
through our Jacksonville office. We sponsor a 
15-minute program, consisting of several musical 
selections, and short, snappy announcements 
regarding different building materials, with spe- 
cial reference to paints, built-in fixtures, and 
other items aimed to interest the housewife, 
the program being given in the morning when 
she is most apt to tune in as she goes about 
her daily tasks. When this broadcasting is sup- 
plemented by small newspaper ads the impres- 
sion is deepened.” 

The buildings and yard of the Bond-Howell 
Lumber Co. are located on the boundary 
between the business and residential districts, 
with plenty of room for parking space; and the 
loading platform at the end of the lumber sheds 
makes it especially convenient for the drive-in 
trade, many customers being able to load and 
take with them their purchases of small lots. 





Cut From Huge Fir Tree Would 
Build 5 Homes 


Tacoma, WasH., Feb. 20.—Enough lumber 
to build a good sized house was cut from a 
single log at the plant of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co. here last week. The log was one 
of the largest ever cut into lumber at the 
Tacoma mill, and is the largest one the plant 
has cut in recent years. The log produced 
10,390 feet of lumber, after eight feet had been 
cut from its original 32 feet of length to permit 
the mill to handle it. The log measured nine 
feet, two inches across at the butt end, and 
weighed twenty-five tons. It was of Douglas 
fir. A count of the rings placed its age at 
about 700 years. The butt log was a part of 
the full 200 feet of usable timber obtained from 
the tree. The tree was scaled to produce about 
70,000 feet of lumber, enough to build five aver- 
age-sized houses, 
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Want Ads Make Sales for lowa Retailer 


About two years ago there crystallized in the 
mind of L. E. Wilson, manager of the Eclipse 
Lumber Co., Washington, lowa, a conviction 
that had been growing for some time; namely, 
that the display advertising which he had been 
purchasing regularly in the local newspaper was 
not yielding tangible returns commensurate with 
the amount of money it was costing. Mr. Wil- 
son, having reached his decision, stormed into 
the newspaper office one afternoon, and released 
a torrent of invective against newspapers and 
newspaper men, with some choice reference to 
the impotence of display advertising for lumber 
dealers. Mr. Wilson is one of those modern 
dealers who believe that the principal function 
of a business should be to serve customers. That 
is the way he runs his lumber business, and 
while protessing to know little about advertis- 
ing, he put it squarely up to the editor to find 
out what was wrong with the advertising and 
to do something about it. 

The editor stated that in the first place there 
was nothing wrong with display advertising, 
but that even where the appeal is timely, such 
advertising must be considered publicity which 
over the long pull accumulates business that 
can not possibly be traced to any given adver- 
tisement. For immediate traceable results, Wil- 
son was told, a number of specific items, per- 
haps with a price appeal, should be grouped in 
the display. Wilson, however, was thinking in 
terms of expenditures at the time, and exercis- 
ing the prerogative of a customer, reiterated his 
demand for tangible, traceable results at smaller 
cost, and left the office. 

The newspaper people were jarred into some 
heavy thinking from which emerged several 
facts and an idea. First, they reasoned that 
while there is nearly always a feminine influ- 
ence in the background, the actual buyers of 
lumber and building materials are men. By 
actual test they had found that 90 percent of 
their male readers were regular daily followers 
of the want-ad columns. So they were led to 
the natural conclusion that the thing to pro- 
pose to Wilson was classified advertising. 

When the idea and the reasons for it were 
explained to Wilson, he was not greatly im- 
pressed, but he finally agreed to try classified 
ads for a short time, with the express stipulation 
that the cost would not exceed $2 a week. With 
that much decided, Wilson and the editor went 
through the yard for the purpose of noting items 
that would lend themselves to the kind of ad- 
vertising that was to be tried. Odds and ends 
—including oak flooring, various types of roof- 
ing and portable hog houses—were selected from 
the stock, and a schedule was made up. 

“In about two weeks,” said Wilson, “I was 
convinced that we had the answer to what I 
wanted. That was two years ago, and today 
I am completely sold on classified advertising, 
provided you use the right kind of ads. I’ve 
learned a lot of things about classified advertis- 
ing. If the copy runs to generalities, like “All 
kinds of building materials” or “See us for 
quality roofing,” the time, money and space are 
largely wasted. Readers of classified are look- 
ing for specific items. The want-ad section in 
the paper is the market place for livestock, 
household goods, real estate, etc. Every offer- 
ing is a genuine news item, and your classified 
ad must be one also. 

“The lumberman must say, 
twenty-five foot ladder,” not “all kinds of lad- 
ders.” The first message is specific, implies 
scarcity, and is a special opportunity to the 
customer who arrives on the scene first. The 
all-kinds-of-ladders-message is just another ef- 
fort to sell merchandise, and is so accepted by 
the public. A specific example of one ad we 
used, and the results it brought is this: 


“For sale—a good 





OAK FLOORING —- 
New shipment uere. 
er mix shipments. See us at 
ence for deal on remnant 
Stock, Eclipse Lumber Co, 

271t3 


SPECIAL! 
We nev- 








“This ad appeared in the Dec. 31 issue of 
the Evening Journal. By Jan. 6 we had re- 
ceived seven direct replies, made two sales 
which cleaned out the old stock, and had five 
new prospects for future flooring business. This 
is a fair sample of the returns we get. 

“These little classified ads bring new custom- 
ers to our yard. The ads in themselves do not 
sell the merchandise, and should not be ex- 
pected to. They do attract interested prospects, 
and they do put us in direct touch with new 
business—business which often involves much 
more than the item advertised. 

“It is our policy, and this is extremely im- 
portant, that each item advertised be brought 
into the display room, and that all members of 
the organization be informed that the ad is run- 
ning. It would be fatal to the plan if the cus- 
tomer called, and none of the help knew about 
the merchandise being offered. 

“These classified ads are prepared far in ad- 
vance, and are run in accordance with seasonal 
demands. The ads must be seasonal, and they 
must be tuned to public demand. It is useless to 
advertise storm sash in April, or window screens 
in October. The test of each ad should be 
‘What do our customers want to buy?’ and not 
‘What items are we most anxious to sell?’ Price 
quotations, where price is actually a feature, 
add to the pulling power of the ads, but price 
is not essential to a resultful campaign. An ex- 
ample of a good place to use a price quotation 
is in the following ad: 


| ASSORTED NAILS — A NICE 
' assortment of all sizes, neat-: 
. dy boxed for household use. 
"  § Tb. box at.15¢e. Eclipse Lum- 

bar Co. 287t2 





Co 





“As a rule, small items interest more people 
than large items. In one instance a special offer 
of a 25 cent chisel brought a surprising re- 
sponse. The following ads in this class pulled 
very heavily for us: 





STOP DRAFTS! WE HAVE 
some very inexpensive felt 
strips. They fit at bottom and 
side of dOor or window. Easy 











to put on. Eclipse Luinber 
Co. tas 283t2 
ape bet ae 

BARN PAINT — SEVERAL! 


Dilute with 50 percent  lin- 
seed. Eclipse Lumber 
pany. Phone 71. 


gallons of Red Barn mtn 


Com-; 
och, 








| 

WE MAKE PORTABLE BUILD- 
ings to your order. Hog and 
brooder houses, self feeders, 


troughs etc. Tell us what 
you want. Eclpse Lumber 
eompany. Phone 71. 288t3 





“Another type of ad that pulls surprisingly 
well is illustrated by the sneateted example :” 


HOG HOUSE FOR SALE. 
Portable, size 6x12. Snug and 
| convenient, all ready for far- | 


rowing time. Eclipse Lumbec:, 
Vo. S903 | 





What Some Mississippi Dealers 
Are Doing 


[These interesting notes of interviews with Mis- 
sissippi lumber dealers are from a_ traveling 
news correspondent of the American Lumberman] 


Jackson, Miss., Feb. 22.—In the late fall, at 
Jackson, there was staged a National Home 
Show that went a long way toward making 
people home-building conscious. The lumber 
firms of the city played a prominent part, co- 
operating whole-heartedly with the Mississippi 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, which ex- 
hibited an exact duplicate of the Southern Pine 
home which attracted so much attention at the 
Texas Centennial at Dallas, Booths containing 
interesting exhibits of lumber and other build- 
ing materials were arranged by the City Coal 
& Lumber Co., Eagle Lumber & Supply Co., 
East Side Lumber Co., Jackson Lumber Co., 
Planters Lumber Co., and White’s Lumber 
Yard (Inc.). 


E. O’Brien, president of the Jackson Lumber 
Co., said that business had shown steady im- 
provement over last year, and that owing to 
the number of farm hands and skilled mechanics 
that were being absorbed into private industry, 
and their consequent greater buying capacity, 
he looked for even better business in 1937. 

“We build the home complete,” said he, 
“from the foundation to the last nail, and also 
finance its construction. We control the situa- 
tion from the beginning, and the contractor 
buys all of his materials from us, instead of 
getting the builders’ hardware, paint, and other 
materials from a half-dozen firms. 

“TI consider that the best way to advertise our 
business is by a large sign placed on any 
building being erected, for which we have 
furnished the materials. People can see for 
themselves the class of materials that are going 


into the job, and are impressed with the 
quality. The biggest road construction pro- 
gram in the history of the State is being 
carried on at present, the cost running into the 
millions, and all of the cities are being ben- 
efitted both directly and indirectly by the 
expenditures. In our own case, we have 
furnished a large amount of cement, which has 
added considerably to our volume during the 
last year. We use newspapers to some extent 
for advertising, but only when we have some- 
thing special to offer.” 


The Planters Lumber Co. considers that 
linking up with any home building, remodeling 
or decorating project gives the most effective 
publicity. “The National Home Show held 
here last fall is a case in point,” said B. M. 
Fuller, manager. “It was attended chiefly by 
people who were getting ideas for the improve- 
ment of their own homes, and the contacts we 
made during the four days of the show gave 
us leads upon which we can work all spring. 

“Another project which we turned to our ad- 
vantage was The Home Idea, a project spon- 
sored by a local realty firm last summer. This 
was widely publicized in the papers and else- 
where, being built by local contractors, and 
furnished by local firms. It was visited by 
more than 1000 persons the first day it was 
opened. A cut of it was run in the local paper, 
and several pages were devoted to ads and news 
stories concerning it. We secured space as 
near to the house illustration as possible and 
suggested: ‘If you plan to build, repair or re- 
model, we invite you to get our estimate.’ ” 

This firm remodeled its buildings last year, 
a new room being added, into which the paint 
stock was moved. The old paint and wall- 
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paper room then was entirely redecorated and 
converted into an exclusive wallpaper depart- 
ment. The firm took on the complete line of 
a well-known wallpaper manufacturer, and has 
done a good business in same ever since. The 
offices and yards of the Planters Lumber Co. 
are outside the shopping district, which is an 
advantage rather than otherwise, as ample park- 
ing space for customers is available. 


The Eagle Lumber & Supply Co. specializes 
in insulation. “The public is just beginning to 
be conscious of the vast difference insulation 
makes in the home,” said H. O. Parker, man- 
ager. “So we are keeping the matter before it 
constantly. One of our recent effective publicity 
stunts was to take a photo of a residence that is 
being built of our materials, and run a cut of 
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same in its half-finished condition in the local 
paper. This particular home is triple-insulated 
—the only home of its kind in this district—we 
played up that fact in our caption. In our regu- 
lar ad we called attention to this home, and in- 
vited public inspection, in its various stages of 
construction, as to quality of materials used, 
especially the modern insulation. On Sundays, 
when there are the most visitors, we had a rep- 
resentative on hand to answer any questions 
regarding its construction, or in regard to build- 
ing or remodeling. In our booth at the National 
Home Show we featured insulation, and from 
the leads developed there we have many pros- 
pects.” 


The Trenton Lumber Co. went into the home 
building game on its own account, both as a 
commercial deal and a publicity stunt. When 
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the homes were finished the company ran a 
cut of them in the newspaper, with a little 
news story, stating that they were financed 
under the FHA plan, and that the lumber and 
most of the building material had been furn- 
ished by the Trenton Lumber Co. 


J. M. Evans, manager City Coal & Lumber 
Co., said that during the past few months so 
much building had been done that business 
volume was practically the same as in 1929. 


At Fannin, Miss., is the mill and lumber yard 
of the J. M. Griffin Lumber Co. Mr. Griffin 
has been in the lumber business all his life and 
can talk it from any angle. “We are cutting 
yellow pine lumber every day,” he said, “and 
have many orders for spring.” 


Applies Sound Sense to Selling Fence 


D. H. Hagan, manager of the J. C. 
Simpson Lumber Co. yard, Atkinson, 
Ill., is a successful merchandiser of high- 
grade farm fence, because of a long- 
range program which he adopted and 
carried through. Being forced, like most 
other dealers, to meet the competition of 
cheaper fence at lower prices, Mr. Ha- 
gan decided that he would have to prove 
the economy of superior merchandise at 





The fact that by midwinter this remnant was all 
that was left of the fall stock of fence, proves that 
quality article can be merchandised 


higher prices, and that the proof might 
require a period of several years, rather 
than just a few months or a season or 
two. He decided, therefore, to continue 
handling a well-known, nationally adver- 
tised brand, and to devise means of prov- 
ing its worth beyond any doubt. 

Mr. Hagan reasoned that the farmer, 
while a sharp buyer, is at the same time 
a man who wants his premises to evi- 
dence intelligent and successful manage- 
ment. He is a pure price buyer only 
when a seller neglects to prove to him 
the axiom that high-grade merchandise 
is always less expensive in the long run. 
If the farmer will not concede that manu- 
facturers of superior grades of fence pro- 
duce it solely for economic reasons, and 
that they are staking heavy investments 
on their positive convictions that their 
products, offered at the prices they must 
get for profitable operation, cost less in 
the long run, the dealer must then pro- 
vide physical evidence. He must prove 





by actual comparisons on neighboring 
farms that the initial cost of inferior ma- 
terial ultimately is a high price, not only 
because of short-life performance that de- 
mands frequent replacement, but because 
of inefficient performance with resulting 
high maintenance costs. 

“By the time you add sales tax, freight 
and a few other little items to the price of 
some of the cheap fence that comes into 


D. H. Hagan, manager J. C. Simp- 
son Lumber Co., of Atkinson, Ill. 
has sound ideas on fencing 


this district,” said Mr. Hagan, “even the 
initial price is almost as much as that of 
the fence we handle. It’s sometimes a 
hard job, though, to get over that little 
difference. The best way we have found 
to do a real merchandising job, one that 
keeps our customers satisfied and gets us 
more of them, is to stock a branded, na- 
tionally advertised fence. 

“The going may be a little bit slow at 
first, because you probably have to get 
more for your fence than the farmers 
have been used to paying. In our dis- 
trict, as in all others, I suppose, we have 
a few really smart buyers. It doesn’t 
take long to prove your case to these 
fellows, and you can sell them without 
doing much more than carefully going 
over the qualities of your fence, and let- 
ting them make their own mental com- 
parisons. The few sales we made to this 


type of buyer were all we needed. As 
our merchandise was installed by these 
farmers, we looked for cheaper fences on 


neighboring farms that were going up at 
the same time, and when we found them, 
we watched them carefully. It didn’t take 
long for us to begin getting results, and 
when we got them, all we had to do was 
apply a little simple arithmetic to show 
that our customers were paying less per 
rod per year for fence than the fellows 
who bought the cheaper brands. 

“Once you get the ball rolling, there’s 
nothing to it, and if one or two other 
dealers who carry competing brands of 
high-grade fence are working the same 
way you are, acceptance of good fence in 
the district goes much faster. After that 
it’s just a question of getting your share. 

“The big thing is not to get dis- 
couraged, and shift brands or take on 
cheap fence. If you believe in what you 
are carrying, you have to prove it by 
staying with it. We’ve carried the same 
brand here for nearly twenty years. Long 
ago we proved its worth. Everybody 
knows what we have, and that it is a 
‘buy’ in spite of its higher price. Just 
staying with one brand has convinced 
our farm trade that we know high-class 
merchandise. If we ever do change, 
everybody will know that we did it be- 
cause we found something more to our 
liking, and we'll lose nothing by it. 

“Another angle to this is that a farmer 
hates to be fooled. We've seen a lot of 
them who have become customers of ours 
after using cheap fence for a long time. 
In some cases we managed finally to 
prove to them where they were going 
wrong, and in others they found it out 
for themselves. In both cases, however, 
they got pretty mad at the people who 
had been selling them the cheap stuff. In 
the long run, good merchandise and hon- 
est selling make for satisfied customers 
and better business. 

“Just. having customers, and having 
good fence for sale, is not enough, though. 
We never neglect an opportunity to talk 
to farmers, and when we can, we lead to 
the subject of fence. We send out every 
issue of direct mail ‘stuffers’ that our 
manufacturer gives us, and we follow 
through on them, visiting farmers, and 
calling their attention to the stuffers and 
the messages in them.” 











A. D. COLLIER, W. C. BELL, 


Klamath Falls, Ore.; 
Elected President 


Seattle, Wash.; 
Secretary-Manager 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 20.—President Carl 
Blackstock called the 34th annual convention 
of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
to order at 10:30 Thursday morning, Feb. 18. 
A log rostrum had been provided, which he 
used after being threatened with being thrown 
off the dock if he didn’t. A forest of ever- 
greens occupied the rear of the speaker’s plat- 
form and provided an outdoor setting which 
was commented upon by various speakers. A 
loudspeaker system had been installed, and 
proved well worth while. 

Nearly eight hundred and fifty delegates to- 
night concluded the three day convention with 
the annual banquet and grand ball at the Olym- 
pic Hotel, where this meeting was held. A 
brilliant group of speakers addressed the con- 
vention on low-cost housing, legislative matters, 
distribution problems and new developments in 
the retail merchandising of lumber. 

The convention recorded its desire—for the 
continued revival of the construction industry 
and for the general welfare—that Title One of 
the National Housing Act be extended by Con- 
gress for same period as the extension of the 
guarantee feature of Title Two, namely, to 
July 1, 1939. 

The association further asked that such ex- 
tension be so legislated as to include revenue 
analogous to Title Two, payable to the FHA by 
the borrower and/or the lending institution, 
commensurate with a fair share of cost of oper- 
ation of Title One, in order that the activities 
of the FHA on modernization loans may place 
Title One on the same self-sustaining basis as 
Title Two, and so that maturity thereof shall 
be simultaneous for these two phases of the 
National Housing Act. 

The Robinson-Patman Act, and subsidy of 
consumer co-operatives, were discussed by 
speakers, who agreed that while the intent of 
the Patman Act is good its actual operation is 
so fraught with ambiguities that no one can de- 
termine just how it will affect retail merchan- 
dising. As for government subsidy of con- 
sumer co-operatives, both President Carl Black- 
stock, of the Western, and George W. LaPointe, 
Jr., president of the National, strongly pro- 
tested any such aid. 

Progress of the “Let’s Make It a Thousand” 
campaign was told by Walter B. Nettleton, 
president National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. Western retailers are wholeheart- 
edly back of this demonstration house program. 
Financing of low-cost houses came in for a 
great deal of attention, and several speakers 
urged the retailers to attract home-builders in 
the low-wage group. 

A. D. (“Cap”) Collier, of the Swan Lake 
Moulding Co., Klamath Falls, Ore. was elected 
president for ensuing year. Spokane was chosen 
as the next convention city. 

When Retiring President Carl 





Blackstock 


pinned a huge star on the president-elect, and 
handed him the gavel, Mr. Collier remarked 
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Western Retailers’ Annual 
Is Red-Letter Event 


that he took his election not as a tribute to 
himself but as a tribute to “the grand state 
of Oregon.” He said, also, that it would be 
hard to fill the shoes of the illustrious presi- 
dents who had preceded him, but that he “had 
big feet and would do his best.” 


Following the invocation by Dr. Mark A. 
Matthews, pastor First Presbyterian church, 
South, the convention was welcomed to the 
city by Mayor John F. Dore. Nathan Ekstein, 
known as Seattle’s “most valuable citizen,” 
appeared in place of Governor Clarence D. Mar- 
tin. He referred to the efforts of the State 
planning commission, which is working towards 
perpetuating the lumber industry, and declared 
that lumber has a place in the economic system 
of the country which can be filled by no other 
commodity. Retail lumber dealers have been 
given a square deal in the matter of city pur- 
chased lumber since he came into office, he said, 
and asserted that industry must serve if it is 
to be successful. 

Nick Brace, president Seattle Lumbermen’s 
Club, greeted the delegates, response being 
made by Henry W. Trask, of the Interstate 
Lumber Co., Missoula, Mont., immediate past 
president of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association. 


Address of the President 


Vigorous summation and constructive thought 
characterized the well-delivered message of 
Presitent Blackstock, who said in part: 

It is generally conceded that hard times 
are behind us. We in the building field stand 
on the threshold of an active building move- 
ment that promises to equal, even to surpass, 
any past experiences. The low cost housing 
problem is of particular interest at the mo- 
ment. Homes designed for families in the 
low income brackets is the theme of the day. 

Home selling has been approached from 
the wrong angle. In the past we attempted 
to sell a home owner on the basis of an 
investment. It is not an investment in any 
sense of the word, but a part of one’s bud- 
geted living expense; though, fortunately for 
us, there is an intrinsic value in a home 
which does not appear in any other of a 
man’s expenditures for living. 

Standardization, at least semi-standardiza- 
tion of design is here. However, in the low- 
cost housing, an increased amount of en- 
gineering is highly necessary. On this point 
I predict a tremendous amount of activity 
will be seen in the very near future. We 
in the retail distribution of lumber and build- 
ing materials have no objection to prefabri- 
cation. The manufacturers can tie them up 
in cellophane provided that they let us dis- 
tribute them. 

Distribution remains one of our major 
problems. It is fairly simple to secure raw 
materials, place a manufacturing plant ad- 
jacent to it; to employ engineers to build a 
plant, and secure the proper financing, but 
when the material is finished and ready for 
construction the real problem begins. How 
to reach the ultimate consumer in the most 
economic manner is a problem not yet solved. 

Some view the consumer co-operative de- 
velopment with alarm. My personal opinion 
is at variance with this view. I have no 
quarrel with persons who desire to invest 
in this field. However, I do object to our 
government subsidizing this activity, in any 
sense whatsoever. It is manifestly unfair, 
and contrary to my idea of Americanism. 
We, as an industry, are capable of taking 
care of ourselves so long as such competi- 
tion is kept on a fair and equitable basis. 

Grade-marking lumber is, in my opinion, 
the proper procedure for manufacturers and 
dealers alike. Although it will take some 
time to initiate and put this kind of a pro- 
gram into effect, much progress has been 
made. It is fundamentally sound and will be 
carried through, if given the proper time and 
effort. 





Manufacturers of lumber are challenged to 
give us a better grade of material and we, 
in turn, must see to it, that it is properly 
stored and exhibited in our warehouses. If 
I were a manufacturer of lumber today, I 
would certainly ship nothing but dry lumber. 
Every piece would be dried in the rough and 
surfaced to an exact size, and I wouldn’t ship 
it to a retail dealer who couldn’t keep it in 
that same condition. 


Report of Secretary-Manager 


Reporting as secretary-manager, W. C. Bell 
stressed the point that no similar organization 
covers so large an area (over 400,000 square 
miles), which necessitates activities adjustable 
to all kinds of conditions. 

Among other things, Mr. Bell said that his 
office issued 40 general bulletins during the 
year and conducted 134 meetings in five States. 
Some 3,500 letters were written urging mem- 
bership, or to members, and 1,000 individual 
letters to delinquent dealers were composed. 
The office published and distributed 5,000 copies 
of “Come and Get It,” a 36-page booklet deal- 
ing with distribution. A directory of bona fide 





W. C. DEERING, 
Tacoma, Wash.; 
Vice President 


ED. L. ROWLES, 
Spokane, Wash.; 
Vice President 


retail yards was published, and _ ninety-five 
communities were organized for building of 
low-cost houses. 


Eloquent and Convincing Address 


A large attendance greeted President Black- 
stock at the beginning of the Thursday after- 
noon session which opened with the singing of 
“Timber,” accompanied by the electrical organ. 
Eric A. Johnston, of the Brown-Johnston Co., 
Spokane, was then introduced as an electrical 
man who would talk on the subject, “Business 
Ahead.” A born orator, Mr. Johnston held his 
audience absorbed while he analyzed the national 
business picture. His description of the scien- 
tific name of the Aurora Borealis was a master- 
piece of tongue twisting around big words that 
provided everyone a good laugh. He declared 
that a lot of ill-considered and ill-advised labor 
legislation is going to be passed. A program 
for planning on a national scale will be intro- 
duced, he says, and developments such as have 
never been seen before will take place. He 
drew a comparison between business men and 
government men, stressing the point that all 
new things are initiated and created by business 
men. Business men as a group have always 
been dissatisfied, and so plan new things. He 
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Program of Unusual Interest Is Varied With 
Brilliant Entertainment Features--How Dealers 


and Their Allies May Ride the New Wave of 
Business Activity Is Theme of Able Speakers 


believes leaders of business and leaders of gov- 
ernment must reconcile their differences. Con- 
cluding, he stated there never has been over- 
production in the United States. 


States Wholesaler's Viewpoint 


“As a Wholesaler Sees It,” was the subject 
of Harry Aldrich, of the Aldrich-Cooper Lum- 
ber Co., Portland, Ore. He brought greetings 
from the National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association and the Portland Lumbermen’s 
Club. 

Mr. Aldrich looks forward to a lumber pro- 
duction of close to the high mark of 35 billion 
feet in a year or two. He remarked upon the 
slow shipment of lumber in the old days, as 
long as 60 days to Chicago, and stressed the 
need of modern buyers looking ahead and quit- 
ting hand-to-mouth buying, because slow ship- 
ments will probably prevail for some time. 
Yards should be kept stocked to serve the 
consumer completely at all times. 

R. M. Ingram, secretary and sales manager 
of the E. C. Miller Cedar Lumber Co., Aber- 
deen, Wash., appeared at the invitation of the 
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retailers to represent the manufacturers of 
Certigrade red cedar shingles. He declared 
that “the greatest inspiration to go on with 
the program of the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, 
and to make the large expenditures in time 
and money which shingle manufacturers are 
prepared to go on making, has come from the 
wholehearted co-operation and the constructive 
suggestions which have come to us from you 
as individuals and from those men who repre- 
sent you as an organization.” 
Low-Cost Housing Is Theme 

“Opportunity in Low-Cost Housing,” was the 
subject of Walter B. Nettleton, president Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
whose appearance on the platform was roundly 
applauded. He brought to the convention two 
late summaries of the progress of the “Let’s 
Make It a Thousand” campaign. He declared 
that, as of Feb. 6, 410 companies in 39 States 
had agreed to build demonstration homes. Then 
he read a telegram dated Feb. 17 which brought 
the news that 8,004 retail lumber dealers in 43 
States had agreed to build 2,018 small demon- 
stration homes. This statement brought smiles 
of pleasure to the faces of the assembled dele- 
gates. The telegram further stated that to date 
eighty percent of the retail lumber dealers in 





the 43 States had agreed to participate in the 
small-homes building demonstration. A _break- 
down as to districts and States showed that 
the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
representing the States of Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho and Nevada, will build 109 homes; Cali- 
fornia will build 18; the Middle Atlantic States, 
including Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
New Jersey, 127; the Northeastern association, 
including New England and New York, 62; 
Illinois, 42; Michigan, 61; Southwestern asso- 
ciation, representing Kansas, Missouri, Okla- 
homa, Arkansas, 112: Wisconsin, 16; North- 
western association, representing Minnesota, 
Iowa, North Dakota and South Dakota, 63; 
Nebraska, 14; West Virginia, 14; the balance 
of 71 being scattered among the remaining 12 
States. Of all the States, Pennsylvania leads 
with 81; Michigan is second with 61; Wash- 
ington, third with 58; Oregon eighteenth, 
with 29. 


Now Is Lumbermen's Opportunity 


President Blackstock said he was “thrilled 
with the co-operation of the various organiza- 
tions interested in home building,” after which 
he introduced Col. W. B. Greeley, secretary- 
manager West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, who spoke on “Grade Marking,” in part 
as follows: 

This is an opportune time for all lumber- 
men to organize on a common front for 
effective merchandising. Home building will 
be the next great industrial development, 
comparable to expansion of the automobile 
industry. It is the best opportunity offered 
to lumbermen in a generation. Retail deal- 
ers are on the front line; millmen must back 
up the dealer, and help sell the public on 
lumber-built homes. Here is the opportunity 
we have been waiting for. We look to the 
retail dealer for advertising, promotion and 
building of demonstration homes. Manufac- 
turers can not cut ground from the dealer 
and help him, too. 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
is driving for a sound business policy of 
ethical distribution. We are working for 
home building through the retailers. The 
West Coast believes in trade and grade mark- 
ing. The manufacturer should identify him- 
self on his product, and also identify its 
quality. The natural differences in lumber 
lead to a lack of uniform grading. This is 
one of the great handicaps to lumbermen 
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and an important reason why lumber lost 
ground in some instances. Do not assume 
that association grade-marking is a panacea. 
In highly competitive urban markets where 
sharp pencils are used, grade-marking is a 
sound merchandising procedure, and one that 
will hold the consuming public. 

Grade-marking means constant inspection 
as uniform as possible. One hundred twenty- 
five member mills, or sixty percent of 
Douglas fir production, have grade-marking. 
There is some doubt whether or not to mark 
green lumber. Opinion of the majority of 
manufacturers is that grade-marking is good 
policy. In grade-marking no attempt is made 
to determine prices; that’s the job of the 
manufacturer. As a result of twelve years’ 
experience we know grade-marking will fail 
entirely unless it has the active interest 
and backing of the retailers. There is no 
better way to lift sales to ethical planes than 
by groups of dealers insisting on grade- 
marked lumber. Business is growing more 
complex; it is a challenge to us to show 
what we are made of. Unity of action must 
be our keyword. 


Breakfast Conferences Are Lively 


Friday morning activities opened with two 
breakfast conferences, which were well attended. 
Conference “A” on “Rural Merchandising” had 
as speaker Prof. L. J. Smith, of the department 
of agricultural engineering, State College of 
Washington. I. E. Snyder, of the Snyder Lum- 
ber Co., Enterprise, Ore., served as chairman. 
He said that sentiment favored an effort to 
provide land-grant colleges with extension 
courses in farm requirements. C. D. O’Niel, 


O’Niel Lumber Co., Kalispell, Mont., spoke on 
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selling of sanitary privies. W. C. Bell briefly 
discussed low-cost housing. C. M. Page, of the 
Page Lumber Co., Roseburg, Ore., and Windsor 
J. Lloyd, of the Lloyd Lumber Co., Nampa, 
Idaho, spoke on farm problems. Others who 
contributed were Alfred D. Collier, newly 
elected president of the association; Harold 
Crawford, Tum-A-Lum Lumber Co., Walla, 
Walla, Wash.; S. A. Skerving, Tum-A-Lum 
Lumber Co., The Dalles. 

Conference B’s subject was “Metropolitan 
Merchandising.” Dr. Henry A. Burd, professor 
of marketing, University of Washington, spoke ; 
and V. R. Kinert, secretary-treasurer Home 
Lumber Co., Spokane, presided at the discus- 
sion which followed. 

Dr. Burd startled the group by declaring that 
there is a crying need for intelligent merchan- 
dising ; that no group was so delinquent as retail 
lumbermen and builders. This statement was 
challenged and a lively argument ensued. Of 
much practical value was the talk of C. J. 
French, general manager John Dower Lumber 
Co., Tacoma, who told how a department store 
in his city had donated space and furniture for 
10 complete rooms, the lumber company set- 
ting up the rooms. So successful was the pro- 
motion that the store hopes to add six more 
rooms. The keynote of this talk was that retail 
lumbermen do not realize how much co-opera- 
tion they can get from other merchandising 
concerns if they will but make the necessary 
effort. 

Discussions also brought out that the aver- 
age dealer does not follow up sales of small 
items. , Instances of aggressive merchandising 
of other commodities were cited. 
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Current Legislation Considered 


The third business session Friday afternoon 
was addressed by Dr. K. C. Cole, professor 
of political science, University of Washington, 
whose subject was “Current Legislation.” Dr. 
Cole outlined two kinds of competition which 
he defined as the consumer philosophy, typified 
by the old anti-trust laws, and the producer 
philosophy, a newer development. He con- 
cludes that the Robinson-Patman Act is more 
producer-actuated than consumer-motivated. He 
drew the further comparison that old laws per- 
mitted quantity discounts and had no quantity 
limits, while new laws set limits and are against 
any set-up of buyers which permits savings in 
buying not enjoyed by others. 

“Financing Plans” was the subject of C. A. 
Gartrell, real estate loan department, First 
National Bank of Portland, Ore. He analyzed 
the FHA plan and stressed the fact that pay- 
ments include taxes, insurance and other charges 
so that the home owner’s equity is protected at 
all times. He declared any FHA criticism of 
construction features is for the benefit of the 
home owner, and that lending institutions are 
co-operating fully with the government pro- 
gram. 

Speaker Sways His Audience 

The concluding talk of the afternoon session 
was by A. C. Eberhart, former governor of 
Minnesota, now special assistant to Administra- 
tor McDonald of FHA, who spoke in place of 





George Burnett, Tulare, and F. D. Prescott, Fresno, 

who with Warren S. Tillotson, Modesto (not shown) 

were the three “ambassadors of good will" who 

represented the California lumbermen at the con- 
vention 


Jay Keegan, FHA deputy regional director, 
San Francisco. A tall, thin, typically Swedish- 
appearing man, Mr. Eberhart gave one of 
the most sparkling addresses of the convention, 
alternately causing his audience to rock with 
gales of laughter and to sit tight with sober 
faces as he brought home the tremendous value 
of home ownership to the children of the 
nation. 

Noticing the number of women in the audi- 
ence, he told of the convention delegate, who, 
when asked why he didn’t take his wife to the 
convention said it cost twice as much and cut 
his fun in half. 

Discussing the market for homes he divided 
wage-earners into three classes. Twenty percent 
earn less than $1,000 a year; fifty percent earn 
$1,000 to $1,500 and 30 percent make more 
than $1,500. He said the government program 
is reaching the highest earning group but that 
it hasn’t reached, to much extent, the great 
group representing fifty percent of all wage- 
earners; hence, the need for low-cost homes. 

F. S. “Dick” Dickinson, general chairman of 
the executive committee of the Seattle Lumber- 
men’s Club which provided the many enter- 
tainment features, was introduced and ap- 
plauded Saturday morning. 

W. W. Anderson, of Ogden, Utah, member 
of the national executive committee; F. Dean 
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Prescott, vice president of the National associa- 
tion, and Earl Brown, of the Brown Brothers 
Lumber Co., Helena, Mont., were introduced by 
President Blackstock. : 

George W. LaPointe, Jr., president of the 
National association, opened his address by de- 
claring that a busy year is in prospect. He 
declared that associations are the backbone of 
business. Lumber retailers may have to prove 
they are the logical distributors of building 
materials. 

Continuing he said: 


In my own state of Wisconsin our organi- 
zation starts with the local club. Then we 
have a second or larger group which we call 
a divisional group, and over all is the strong 
State association. We have found we can do 
more good by organized friendship than by 
strong arm methods. 

Two new problems face us. They are the 
Robinson-Patman Act and the consumer-co- 
operative movement. Legislation is always 
a problem and our association is always ac- 
tively interested in it. ; 

FHA has taught us 
stallment selling. We must prove we can 
handle low-cost homes; if we don’t some 
other industry may take them over. 


the value of _ in- 


A short period of this session was given to 
an open forum. J. F. Blanchard, credit man- 
ager Columbia Lumber Co., Seattle, urged the 
association to fight for Senate Bill 278, which 
he declared is of vital interest to lumber re- 
tailers. This was approved, and the resolutions 
announced at the close of the convention in- 
cluded one urging the immediate adoption of 
the bill. With the large number of public 
works projects now going on the retailer fre- 
quently finds himself bearing the financial bur- 
den for long periods of time. Senate Bill 278 
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calls for a performance bond, and gives the 
dealer the right to put in a claim for payment 
for materials after 90 days, and such claim 
can be prosecuted and judgment obtained as in 
any other civil suit. The bill has been referred 
to the judiciary committee which reported upon 
it favorably and it is now in the hands of the 
rules committee. 


Exhibits Attract Merited Attention 


The exhibits, set up in a lobby adjoining the 
Spanish ballroom, were the subject of much 
interest and comment. A_ booth containing 
several rooms was built -by the Douglas Fir 
Plywood Association. Fine exhibits also were 
made by the Sisalkraft Co., White River Lum- 
ber Co., Certain-teed Products, Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co., Wood Conversion Co., E. L. Bruce 
Co. and many others. 

The Lockwood Lumber Co., Seattle, exhibited 
“Pauf Bunyan’s breadboard,” a piece of clear 
spruce three inches thick, six feet wide, and 
twelve feet long. 


New "Slate" of Officers and Directors 


The complete new roster of officers and direc- 
tors chosen at the meeting follows: 

President—A. D. Collier, Swan Lake Mould- 
ing Co., Klamath Falls, Ore. 

Vice-Presidents — (Idaho) A. O. Sheldon, 


Tri-State Lbr. Co., Salt Lake City, Utah; 
(Montana, Eastern Division) J. B. Schlitz, 
Thompson Yards (lIne.), Billings, Mont; 


(Nevada, Western Division) Earl W. Brown, 
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Brown Bros. Lbr. Co., Helena, Mont.; C. M. 
Oliver, Hobart Estate Co., Reno, Nev. (Ore- 
gon, Eastern Division) I. E. Snyder, Snyder 
Lbr. Co., Enterprise, Ore.; (Western Division) 
H. A. Thierolf, Big Pines Lbr. Co., Medford, 
Ore.; (Washington, Eastern Division) V. R. 
Kinert, Home Lbr. Co., Spokane, Wash.; 
(Western Division) Conrad W. Johnson, John- 
son Lbr. & Fuel Co., Bremerton, Wash. (Cen- 
tral Division) Erling Helliesen, Helliesen Lbr. 
Co., Yakima, Wash. 

Directors For Three Years—(Idaho) R. J. 
McCaslin, Home Lbr. & Coal Co., Boise, Idaho; 
W. J. Lioyd, Lloyd Lbr. Co., Nampa, Idaho; 
Claude Bistline, Idaho Lbr. & Hdwe. Co., 
Pocatello, Idaho; (Montana), J. Earl Healey, 
Neihart Lbr. Co., Belt, Mont.; L. K. Miller, 
Missouri River Lbr. Co., Fort Benton, Mont.; 
(Washington) F. C. Kendall, Potlatch Yards 
(Inc.), Spokane, Wash.; Walter Mix, Wash- 
ington Veneer Co., Olympia, Wash.; H. R. 
Brownson, Brownson Lbr. Co., Wenatchee, 
Wash. 


ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 


A year ago when Seattle was chosen as this 
year’s convention city, Carl Blackstock prom- 
ised the retailers that they and their wives 
would be royally entertained. Already embryo 
plans had been formed for a first-night “get 
acquainted affair.” Also the “Old Guard” din- 
ner was recognized as an established precedent. 
Immediately the Seattle Lumbermen’s Club 
assumed the responsibility and set out to estab- 
lish a record for Western retail conventions. 

Three weeks ago completed plans were an- 
nounced at a regular meeting of the Club. 
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Nick Brace, Dick Dickinson and George Rich 
told the members what parts they had to play 
and how to do it. They didn’t ask them; they 
told them. The club had employed an adver- 
tising man, Ted Daken, to help make the pro- 
gram a success. Stung by the insinuation that 
someone in Seattle had fallen down when the 
“Western” met here many years ago, lumber- 
men of Seattle set out to retrieve their reputa- 
tion in no half-hearted way. If you can believe 
anything said by 100 percent of the visitors, 
Seattle set a new record for organized hospi- 
tality. The word “organized” is used advisedly 
because of the fact that every detail was so 
carefully planned and so well timed that there 
was no waiting or wasted time, and at the 
same time there was no apparent rush or 
undue haste. 

As usual, the “Old Guard” dinner, with 
officers, past presidents, and guests, was held 
the night before the opening session of the 
convention. 

All business sessions were opened with selec- 
tions played on the electrical organ, and were 
closed by awarding cash attendance prizes for 
men, and orchid corsages for the lucky women. 

As originally planned, the first night was 
devoted to a mixer, or “get acquainted” pro- 
gram, known as “A Night in a Logging Camp.” 
Here were depicted scenes reminiscent of an 
early day lumberjack town, with its bar and 
gambling equipment, and participants in typical 

(Continued on Page 39) 





Shoulder to Shoulder 
for Industry Progress 


As its directing head, the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association has had for the last 
two years about 210 pounds of energy (muscle 
and brain—not fat) and the record of its achieve- 
ments indicates that there was none of it mis- 
spent. 

Carl Blackstock, of Seattle, Wash., president 
of the association and at the same time a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of National 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, in private life is 
president of the Blackstock Lumber Co., and of 
the Lumber Supply & Warehouse Co., both of 
Seattle. So he is engaged in two branches of 
the industry—retail and wholesale. At the same 
time he is one of the best lumbermen golfers 
in his territory, and is open to a proposition 
from any other lumberman golfer from any- 
where and any time. 


A Lumberman From Knee-High 


Carl has been a lumberman all of his life, 
having begun as a tally boy at the age of ten, 
to learn a few of the rudiments of hardwood 
grading. In the years that followed he learned 
hardwood grading from an old negro lumber in- 
spector named ‘Roll Flax. Carl claims that Roll 
was known as one of the best hardwood lum- 
ber inspectors in the South. 


Born Feb. 3, 1887, in Asheville, N. C., Carl 
Blackstock went to school there, and later to 
preparatory school at Weaverville, N. C. 


His father, Henry Clay Blackstock, operated 
what today would be called a chain of general 
merchandise stores in a lumber producing and 
agricultural country. He also conducted a 
wholesale business in hardwood lumber, much 
of which he acquired from small sawmills that 
traded lumber for merchandise. 

Young Carl was taught early that in grading 
lumber the fundamental to keep in mind is the 
purpose for which it is to be used. 

When he was 18 years old, he went to work 
for Harvey M. Dickson Lumber Co., of Nor- 
folk, Va. This concern sold its lumber mostly 
for export to Europe, and specialized in yellow 
poplar. Carl put in two years here as lumber 
Inspector. 
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From the South to West's Big Timber 


Then at the age of 20 he went across the 
continent to Seattle. His first job there was 
working for H. B. Blake, a logger at Gig Har- 
bor, Wash. He worked in the logging camp as 
a roustabout and, because he wanted to save 
his money, he succeeded in getting permisison 
to work extra on Sunday, booming logs. He 
became a bucker, worked somé as a hook tender, 
and also for a short period as a high rigger. 

After spending fourteen months with Mr. 
Blake, he went across Puget Sound to Seattle 
as tallyman in the sawmill of the Moran Co. 


Later he was made shipping clerk for this com- ° 


pany, then worked in the office for a while, and 
finally became manager of the lumber depart- 
ment, in charge of operating its sawmills. The 
Moran Co. operated a large ship yard as well 
as its sawmill. Most of the products of the 
sawmill were sold at retail. The company at 
this period was busily engaged in constructing 
the battleship Nebraska for the United States 
Government. 


Soon Worked Up to Ownership 


On Oct. 1, 1912, Charles P. Leigh, head of 
the Leigh Lumber & Manufacturing Co., own- 
ing a retail yard and planing mill at Seattle, 
wishing to retire, sold his business to his 
son, Edward O. Leigh, and Carl Blackstock. 
In this deal Ed Leigh and Carl Blackstock be- 
came equal partners in the business, which had 
been purchased largely on credit. Seattle was a 


growing city and business must have been pretty 


--ls Battle Cry of 
This Energetic 
Westerner 


good, for within eighteen months Messrs. Black- 
stock and Leigh had paid out in full. 

In 1916 Mr. Blackstock bought out his part- 
ner, Mr. Leigh. Since that time he has con- 
tinued to operate the business in Seattle, and in 
addition to that has organized the Lumber Sup- 
ply & Warehouse Co., which buys building ma- 
terials in straight carloads and distributes them 
wholesale to other retail dealers in the com- 
munity. 


Ably Presents Viewpoint of Retailers 


As president of the Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association and member of the executive 
committee of the National Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Mr. Blackstock has worked for 
greater harmony between all branches of the 
lumber industry. He has attended many meet- 
ings of manufacturers and wholesalers, and has 
very freely and frankly presented the re- 
tailers’ problems to the members of other 
branches of the lumber industry. He believes 
that adoption of more progressive merchandising 
is the biggest problem the industry is facing, 
and that retailers have as many shortcomings 
as those in other branches of the industry. By 
his frank and outspoken statements to groups 
of lumbermen—retailers, manufacturers and 
wholesalers alike—he has acquired a reputation 
as a fighter. He believes that business prog- 
ress has pushed many old methods into the 
discard, and that to hold to these old methods 
is not economically sound or practical. 

As a member of the National Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association’s executive committee, Mr. 
Blackstock has taken an active part in shaping 
its policies during the chaotic times following 
the abolishment of the Lumber Code. He has 
played an important part in making the National 
Dealers truly national in scope. Energetic and 
forceful, a thorough lumberman, he has brought 
to the councils of that body a fresh viewpoint. 

On Oct. 25, 1910, Carl Blackstock was mar- 
ried to Miss Myrtle Mims, at Newport, Tenn. 
They have two boys, Carl, Jr., and Ray. One 
is a senior at the University of Washington, 
and the other a sophomore in the same institu- 
tion. 
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Western Pine Manufacturers Are Proud 


Scientific Research in Seasoning and Preservation, and in Distribution Prac- 
tices, to Back Program for Putting Still Higher Quality Lumber on Market 


PorTLAND, OreE., Feb. 17.—The Western Pine 
Association annual meeting was held here today. 
As is the custom of this organization, the mem- 
bership meeting was followed by an open meet- 
ing of the board of directors. There was a 
large attendance at these meetings, with repre- 
sentatives from all over the far-flung territory 
in which western soft pine is manufactured. 
This region extends from the Canadian border 
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on the north to the Mexican border on the 
south, taking in the intermountain territory of 
Montana, Idaho and Washington and extending 
through Oregon, California and into Arizona 
and New Mexico. Excessive snow in many 
portions of the territory was generally reported. 
Market conditions are generally favorable 
throughout, and the industry is in a more satis- 
factory condition than for many years. 

Various departments of the Western Pine 
organization have functioned smoothly and 
effectively during the past year, and the satis- 
faction of the membership with the work of the 
association was evident in the lack of criticism, 
and the very few minor changes in its program 
for the coming year. 


Promotion Chairman Made President 


Two departments which received more than 
ordinary consideration were trade promotion 
and research. The able and industrious chair- 
man on the trade promotion committee, C. L. 
Isted, manager of Shevlin-Hixon Lumber Co., 
3end, Ore., was elected president of the asso- 
ciation to succeed J. F. Coleman, president Kin- 
zua Pine Mills Co., Kinzua, Ore. For two 
strenuous years, J. F. Coleman has carried on 
as chief executive. During that time the West- 
ern Pine group has held:a place of leadership 
among lumber manufacturing associations, and 
has continued its forward march both by im- 
proving the quality of the product and increas- 
ing the effectiveness of distribution. During 
that time Mr. Isted, newly elected president, 
has played an important part in the affairs of 
the organization, not only as head of the impor- 
tant trade promotion committee, but also as 
treasurer of the association and its representa- 
tive on the board of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. He is noted for 
his quiet, unassuming demeanor, his efficiency 
and his capacity for hard work. 

When notified of his election, Mr. Isted said: 


“I have been in the lumber business only forty 
years now, and I believe if you give me another 
forty years I might educate myself fully enough 
to accept this job with assurance. I feel that 
this is a great honor. It is a great job. I 
fear, however, that it needs more ability than 
I have. I feel I have the full co-operation on 
the part of the officers, directors, committees 
and membership, and if we can have that I 
will do my best.” 

The membership not only applauded the 
unanimous election of President Isted but rose 
to a vote of appreciation for the fine services 
of retiring President J. F. Coleman, who has 
devoted two years to this work. President 
[sted expressed his pleasure in being able to 
put that as the first motion of his new adminis- 
tration. 

Other officers elected were: 

First vice president—J. 
Spokane, Wash. 

Second vice 
McNary, Ariz. 

Treasurer—Truman Collins, Pondosa, Ore. 

Directors at large—J. M. Brown, Spokane, 
Wash., and J. D. Tennant, Longview, Wash. 

Secretary-Manager—S. V. Fullaway, Port- 
land, Ore. 

Western Pine Association representatives 
elected to the board of directors of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association were: 

Cc. L. Isted, Bend, Ore.; J. F. Coleman, Kin- 
zua, Ore.; Walter Neils, Libby, Mont.; Swift 
Berry, Camino, Calif., and James G. McNary, 
McNary, Ariz. 

During the previous day, meetings of the 
various standing committees were held, and 
their recommendations formulated and laid be- 
fore the directors and membership today. 


Big Improvements Made in Product 


In his opening remarks, President J. F. Cole- 
man pointed out that their statistical situation 
places western pine mills in a good position to 
take advantage of the general recovery in busi- 
ness. Attainment of this was due to the policy 
of production pursued by the western pine 
manufacturers during the past few years. He 
stated that during that period the western 
pine manufacturers have done more to im- 
prove their product than for many years 
prior to that. This improvement has resulted 
in a greater acceptance of the western pine in 
the market. He advocated a still more ad- 
vanced policy in marketing, and stated that 
careful analysis of production reports would help 
manufacturers to prevent overproduction of 
certain items. He urged studies directed 
toward marketing the low grade common and 
box grades. Mr. Coleman also urged the 
necessity of taking advantage of the work in 
forest conservation and forest management 
which the association is carrying on. He 
brought the members to their feet in a tribute 
to their associates that have been taken by death 
during the past year, namely: B. W. Lakin, 
Chester F. Lewis, S. K. Ingham, H. E. Craw- 
ford, Harry L. Potter and L. V. Graham. 

In concluding, President Coleman urged con- 
tinuation of the splendid co-operation among 
the members as the way toward continued prog- 
ress and a prosperous industry. 


Secretary-Manager Takes Look Ahead 


S. V. Fullaway, secretary-manager of the 
association, in his report refrained from review- 
ing the accomplishments of the organization 
during the past year, stating that during that 
time he had traveled through the territory and 
discussed the problems with individual members 
and supplied them with a written report. 


P. McGoldrick, 


president 





James G. McNary, 


Therefore, looking forward instead of back- 
ward, he pointed out problems that may face 
the western pine industry during the coming 
year, particularly in regard to legislation, in- 
cluding maximum hour and minimum wage 
laws. 

He spoke of the present economic index, 
showing the industry occupying what approaches 
a seller’s position in the market, and one that 
is a contrast to that of the industry during 
recent years. He pointed out that there is dan- 
ger in unreasonable prices. and constant over- 
production, stating that as a whole the western 
pine industry has pursued a sane policy in 
regard to production, and that a_ reasonable 
increase in production for 1937 is desirable, but 
an increase might be overdone. He said fur- 
ther that western pine manufacturers have been 
engaged in a program of sales promotion and 
research work. Advertising can be effective 
only if backed by quality products. Western 
pine is a quality product, and no other lumber 
region sends its product to the market in better 
seasoned condition. He warned against any 
let down in the present standards of quality of 
western pine products. 


Discusses Legislation and Labor Relations 


According to President Coleman, who is also 
chairman of the executive and economic com- 
mittee, the supply-demand index of the industry 
has been maintained in a favorable position 
during the past year. Production has slightly 
exceeded the recommendation of the committee, 
but nevertheless the position at the end of the 
year is more favorable than was expected. He 
said the present favorable situation holds some 
danger, if optimism should get the better of 
judgment. He spoke of the fast moving situa- 
tion in Federal legislation, and said wage and 
hour legislation is only in the planning stage. 
He quoted a resolution of the executive com- 
mittee, which affirmed the right of employees 
to bargain collectively with their employer, that 
the Government has a duty to protect both 
employees and employer, and that each should 
be held equally responsible for keeping their 
agreements. 

He expressed the belief that the interest of 
both parties to labor controversies can best be 
served by conference. He stated that the asso- 


ciation can not handle labor relations of the 
industry, but can keep its members posted on 


JAMES G. McNARY, 
McNary, Ariz.; 
2nd Vice President 


J. P. McGOLDRICK, 
Spokane, Wash.; 
1st Vice President 
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of Big Improvements Made in Product 


Promotion to Be Continued Through Advertising, Field Men and Movies-- Indi- 
vidual Producers Urged to Tie In Copy With Association’s Trade Paper Campaign 


facts and trends in labor conditions and labor 
legislation. 

President Coleman announced the resigna- 
tion of David T. Mason, who has held the 
position of consultant on forestry economics to 
the executive and economics committee. 


Grading Committee Makes 
Recommendations 


W. E. Lamm, Modoc Point, Ore., chairman 
of the grading committee, reported that the 
committee had received very few criticisms of 
the present grading rules, and was recommend- 
ing only some minor changes, such as standard- 
ization of the bundling of moulding, and more 
general adoption of the practice of manufac- 
turing moulding in both odd and even lengths. 
The committee urged continuation of the asso- 
ciation’s research work on hardness and strength 
of its woods, and suggested the advisability of 
patenting the hardness and strength testing de- 
vice which has been developed by the associa- 
tion’s research laboratory. It also recommended 
greater use of car cards and that only associa- 
tion inspectors be allowed to grade-mark lumber 
in market areas. 


Price Reports; Distribution Practices 


Don Lawrence, Spokane, Wash., chairman of 
the statistics committee, announced recommenda- 
tions of that committee, which included one that 
the association price reports be issued weekly 
in the future. It has long been felt by many 
members that the price reports should be issued 
every week, in order to be fully effective. Some 
minor changes were recommended for the basic 
price list, in order to clarify and amplify some 
sections. The committee also urged that the 
staff be authorized to make a study of distribu- 
tion methods and practices in the industry. It 
recommended the publication of a looseleaf book- 
let showing full sizes and patterns of knotty 
pine panels. 


Traffic Committee Offers Suggestions 

A. J. Voye, Klamath Falls, expressed the 
tratic committee’s opinions regarding proposed 
Federal legislation affecting traffic. Among its 


suggestions was one that the association take 
no action regarding the Pettingill Bill, which 
is a bill to repeal the long-and-short haul 
clause of the Interstate Commerce Act. 
pressed 


It ex- 
its opposition to pending legislation 


; ll 
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advocating the 6-hour day and full crew for 
railroads, believing that this legislation, if 
passed, would create an insurmountable burden 
for the railway companies. The committee also 
expressed its opposition to the proposal made 
in President Roosevelt’s plan of Federal Gov- 
ernment reorganization that the status of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission be changed. 
It recommended support of the movement to 
repeal the railroad Land Grant rates and advo- 
cated amendments to the railroad tariff into 
eastern territory on the 78-cent rate, to provide 
that loading to full visible capacity be accept- 
able, and also that the 78-cent rate be extended 
to eastern Canadian points. 


Should Tie in Ads with Association's 


Chairman C. L. Isted, of the trade promo- 
tion committee, briefly discussed plans for 1937. 
This committee is looking forward to the in- 
creased market in the home building field, and 
expressed the belief that the greatest expansion 
is likely to occur in the building of low-cost 
homes. The committee believes there should 
be no let-up in promotional efforts, and has 
made up a budget for the coming year on that 
basis. Among other things, the committee pro- 
poses to maintain seven full-time field men to 
continue their efforts throughout the various 
consuming territories of the country. Addi- 
tional field work will be done by association 
inspectors where practicable. The information 
service will be maintained, and the association 
publications will be augmented to cover further 
important uses of western pine; one of the 
early publications is to be a foundry pattern 
book. 

Visual advertising will be continued and a 
second sound picture will soon be completed 
and ready for distribution. This picture par- 
ticularly portrays the doors, sash, frames and 
millwork items. A third picture will be pro- 
duced showing house framing and exterior uses 
of western woods. Space advertising will con- 
tinue on about the same basis as in 1936. 

The committee urges that each member com- 
pany which carries individual advertising in 
trade papers should capitalize on the advertis- 
ing being done by the association as a whole, 
by including in its copy a tie-up with the asso- 
ciation, particularly showing that the individual 
concern is a member of the Western Pine Asso- 
ciation. The committee urged members to 
identify their products to the consumer, to make 
trade promotion more effective. 

Participation in joint exhibits of western 
regional associations will be continued, and the 
committee is considering development of suit- 
able exhibits for both the San Francisco Exhi- 
bition in 1939, and the New York World’s Fair 
the same year. 

Support of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ promotional work will be continued and 
increased in proportion to that offered by other 
regional associations. Provisions are also made 
for the Western Pine Association to participate 
in the lumber-sales schools for retailers. The 
association will also contribute to the promotion 
work of the National Door Association, and to 
promotion of the wood box. 


Report on Research Work 


The Western Pine Association has been very 
interested in the development of its effective 
research laboratory. W. C. Geddes, chairman 
of the research committee, made the following 
report: 

The research committee on Dec. 1, 1936, met 
at the association laboratory in Portland to 
hear and discuss detailed report of the staff 
on the work during the year, and to consider 





a program for 1937. A majority of the com- 
mittee was present. The consensus was that 
the research activities are essential to your 
promotion work. It is only by studying our 
product and promoting its good qualities, 
studying and correcting weak points, that 
we can hope to obtain our share of the soft- 
wood business. The committee feels that the 
laboratory has proved, and will continue to 
prove, the value of this department, and we 
will not be forced to lean upon Government 





J. D. TENNANT, 
Longview, Wash.; 
Director at Large 


WALTER NEILS, 
Libby, Mont.; 
Director to National 


sources for information. For 1937 we recom- 
mend the following program: 


Wishes Studies of Kiln Drying, Strength 


Continuation and expansion of Mr. Her- 
mann’s visits to member kiln drying mills. In 
view of the demands for kiln dried stock, it 
is felt he should increase, as much as pos- 
sible, and by not less than 50 percent, the 
time devoted to this work. He has been 
directed to make written reports on the kiln 
work to the manager at the time of his visit, 
and these reports should be accepted in the 
spirit of helpfulness. 

There are a number of problems in kiln 
drying some of our woods, particularly the 
problem of brown stain in sugar pine. This 
has not been solved. There are many meth- 
ods used among the sugar pine mills with a 
varied degree of success. We recommend 
that Mr. Hermann spend some time at the 
various sugar pine mills and work out with 
the kiln manager schedules to determine 
whether the solution of the problem is more 
likely to be reached by attacking it at the 
mill, or by a laboratory experiment. 

There should be further studies made of 
the strength properties of Ponderosa pine. 
This project has real possibilities in promot- 
ing the use of pine dimension, and by such 
use has a tendency to take the pressure off 
the market for box lumber and other low 
grades. 

Preservatives and Mill Yard Sanitation 

As a part of the above project, develop- 
ment of the hardness-strength tester devel- 
oped by Mr. Hermann is strongly recommended. 
It is a practical and real basis for adver- 
tising and promoting the use of pine dimen- 
sion. The committee has been advised there 
is a possibility of patenting the device and 
restricting its use to W.P.A. member mills. 
This should be considered. 

Permatol as a preservative for sash and 
other millwork is well launched, and we be- 
lieve that further work should be done in 
the way of continuing research for additional 
toxic agents. We do not believe that we 
should be too dependent upon any one devel- 
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opment of these toxic agents. Your commit- 
tee believes that follow-up work should be 
made to secure proper use of Permatol in 
pine products. 

Because of Permatol’s many desirable 
characteristics and its low cost, we recom- 
mend its use in products other than mill- 
work. Studies of long soaking, hot and 
cold soaking, and pressure treatment may 
open up uses for the soft pines. There are 
many of these that might be cited, such as 
bridge planking, other highway uses, such 
as guard rails, posts, sign posts, benches, 
culverts, and any number of other uses. 

There is a growing interest in the use of 
sap stain preventives, and we believe they 
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Camino, Calif.; 
Director to National 
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Spokane, Wash.; 
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should be investigated by Dr. Hubert, espe- 
cially in regard to the questions of relative 
merit, cost etc. 

There exists some uncertainty in the minds 
of some whether the sanitary conditions of 
our yards have a bearing on decay. A month 
or so spent in checking the yards for sources 
of infection would tell us whether more at- 
ao to clean and sanitary yards is worth 
while. 

To member mill operators contemplating 
building new kilns there are many questions 
not answerable, as to the amount of forced 
circulation, fans, and other devices that they 
can afford to invest in to improve drying re- 
sults. These are technical questions and we 
recommend approval of a study of these ques- 
tions by the laboratory staff to determine 
whether this study should be made in a new 
laboratory sized kiln or in a modified large 
kiln, which we believe could be worked out 
with some member plants and result in im- 
provement in our kiln drying. This, we be- 
lieve, can be carried on at a moderate ex- 
pense in one of the kiln companies’ plants. 

We recommend the approval of the study 
of kiln schedules recommended to harden 
pitch against the sunlight in Idaho white pine 
and sugar pine. This job was done several 
years ago for Ponderosa, and the results of 
that study should be checked for the white 
pine. 

We submit for your approval the perform- 
ance of soft pines for floors and docks, ware- 
houses and elevators. We have some evi- 
dence that our uniform textured species 
excel those of the harder textured species for 
this character of work. We need, however, 
some actual tests for a sound basis of pro- 
motion. We recommend for investigation the 
possibility of using what is termed bored 
and plugged No. 4 common, as a means of 
raising grades and removing objectionable 
types from the No. 4. 


Statistical Position Reviewed 


The statistical position of the industry was 
presented by W. E. Griffee, assistant secretary 
of the association. This statistical report, which 
had been prepared by C. V. Zaayer of the asso- 
ciation staff, follows in part: 

Business conditions in the United States 
during 1936 showed a marked improvement 
over 1935; the increase in industrial produc- 
tion was 14 percent. Many financial.writers 
believe that, in spite of prospective labor 
troubles, business will go ahead and that 
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the gain in activity for 1937 will be from 8 
to 10 percent over 1936. They expect a peak 
to be reached in late spring, with a more 
than seasonal decline in late summer, and 
a rise toward the end of the year. Industrial 
production has been stimulated to some ex- 
tent by building up of stocks in anticipation 
of strikes. The wholesale price level ad- 
vanced 1 percent during 1936 over 1935, and 
after the recent rise stands at 86 percent 
of the 1926 average. The present wholesale 
price level is a healthy one, not due to 
speculation, and is expected to hold fairly 
steady through 1937. 


For twenty-five consecutive months resi- 
dential construction has shown a steady up- 
ward trend. About 225,000 one- and two- 
family residences were built in 1936 in the 
United States. The shortage of and the de- 
mand for new homes require the construc- 
tion of about 500,000 residences annually, so 
there is plenty of room for continued expan- 
sion of residential construction. Predictions 
of the increase in residential building in 1937 
over 1936 range from 50 to 75 percent, but 
it is not expected that a real housing boom 
will develop before 1938. The attached graph 
shows the close relationship of western pine 
lumber shipments to residential construction. 


Situation of the Western Pine Industry 


-Production and Shipments—The total na- 
tional lumber production for 1936 is estimated 
at 23 billion feet, about 3 billion feet under 
the 1930 total, and a 20 percent increase over 
the 1935 output, which, according to the 
U. S. Bureau of the Census figures, was 19,- 
159 million feet. Of the 1935 total, 16,013 
million feet was softwoods. Production of 
western pine lumber was 4,336 million feet 
in 1936, 18.6 percent above the 3,656 million 
feet in 1935. 


Of the total softwood production in 1936, 
western pine accounted for 22.2 percent; 
southern pine, 37.6 percent, and West Coast 
33.9 percent. Corresponding percentages for 
the period 1924-1928 were: western pine, 16.2 
percent; southern pine, 39.7 percent, and West 
Coast, 32.7 percent. These figures indicate 
that the western pine region has, during 
the last ten years, increased its share of the 
softwood production by over 30 percent. 

Western pine shipments during 1936 
amounted to 4,201 million feet, an increase 
of 23 percent over the 3,414 million feet 
shipped in 1935. The increase was especially 
heavy during the latter part of the year, 
the November and December figures both 
being larger than for the same months in 
any previous year. The demand for western 
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pine lumber exceeded the 1930 demand by 
281 million feet, and was within 772 million 
feet of that for 1929. 


In spite of the heavy shipments during the 
early winter months, the unfilled order files 
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4 by have mounted steadily, reaching 442 million a ) 
ion feet at the end of the year. 
Selationship. of Stocks to Damand—Gross Western Retailers Annual 
r the stocks on Jan. 1, 1937, were 1,792 million 
files feet, 135 million feet or 8.1 percent more than : 4 
at the beginning of 1936. Much of this mod- (Continued from page 35) Club, presided. Mrs. W. C. Bell, greeted the 
erate increase in total stocks was in sugar lumberjack apparel. And people did get Visitors. Mrs. I. G. Kjosness carved the cake. 
— pine, where several mills resumed operations acquainted; and they liked it. Saturday, the ladies were guests at a luncheon 














and attempted to ‘build up normal stocks. 
Stocks of Idaho white pine followed the re- 
gional trend, increasing about 8 percent dur- 
ing the year. Ponderosa pine stocks increased 
only 3% percent, while Ponderosa shipments 
for 1936 were 24 percent over those for 1935. 
Stocks of the several mixed woods, which 
aggregate only 11 percent of the regional 
total, showed increases from 15 to 50 per- 
cent. 

Total stocks were turned 2.53 times during 
1936, as compared with 2.15 times per year 
during the 1924-1928 period. The Supply- 
Demand Index shows an increasingly favor- 
able relation of shipments to stocks. The 
Index stood at 151 percent at the end of the 
year. 

With total stocks low as compared with 
demand, and much of these stocks not in con- 
dition to ship before late spring, it is inev- 
itable that there should be a marked short- 
age of many items. Total of Ponderosa pine 
selects hardly equals orders during the last 
three months of 1936. The same is true of 
Ponderosa shop grades. Stocks of No. 3 
boards equal orders for the last three and 
a half months of 1936, a very much more 
favorable relationship than obtained a year 


Friday all visitors were taken for a two-hour 
cruise on the streamlined steamer ‘“Kalakala” 
through Puget Sound waters, with a closeup 
view of the U. S. Navy Yard at Bremerton, 
and the islands of the Sound with the Olympic 
Mountains in the background. 

Friday night, five or six hundred men at- 
tended the stag dinner and vaudeville in the 
Spanish Ball Room of the Olympic Hotel. At 
the same time, 208 ladies of the convention 
sat down to the tenth anniversary dinner of 
the Women’s Club (affiliate of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association) in the banquet 


in the Venetian Room of the Olympic Hotel, 
followed by bridge, with appropriate prizes. 

Here Mrs. Lois Beil Sandall, Seattle, gave a 
reading entitled “New Frontiers.” Also the 
Women’s Club held a short business session, 
at which Mrs. C. W. Gamble was elected presi- 
dent for the ensuing year. 

Saturday night the annual banquet and grand 
ball brought a colorful and enjoyable close to 
the three days of convention. 

Just to show how well “Rich, Dickinson, 
Brace & Co.” had things under control, they 
turned on warm balmy sunshine for two hours 
during the cruise of 
the “Kalakala,” the only 
outdoor event. Thirty 
minutes later they turned 
on a snowstorm which 
drove all the delegates 
back into the convention 
where they belonged. 

Those responsible for 
the success of the enter- 








ago. Inventories of box lumber were up 11 
million feet from last year, while orders and 
use during the fourth quarter were 10 mil- Interior of the beau- 
lion feet above the fourth quarter of 1935. ° 
The volume of thick common and dimension tiful booth of the 
ten on hand is equal to orders received for thick Douglas Fir Plywood 
common, dimension and 11/16-inch boards Association at the 
" during the last four months of 1936. - 
Stocks of Idaho white pine selects are about convention 
11 percent under last year, with sales during H 
a the fourth quarter 65 percent higher. Stocks of the Western Retail 
of Idaho boards are up 5 percent from a Lumbermen's Asso- 
year ago, while sales during the fourth quar- ciation 
| am ter were up 60 percent from the same quar- 
ter of 1935. 
Total stocks of sugar pine have increased 
during the year and now are equal to sales = 
4 =o during the last seven months. This relation-  oagpeene ica * 
ship is not out of line, however, because such the convention include 
a large percentage of the production is of almost the total mem- 
thick stocks which are air seasoned, and be- bership of the Seattle 
cause several large producers are attempting Lumbermen’s Club. The 
to rebuild their stocks before resuming the executive committee 
L shipment of a normal volume. of the club for the 


















































Prices—The index price of Ponderosa pine 
did not rise above the January, 1936, price 
until the heavy demand developed last fall. 
Substantial increases occurred in both De- 
cember and January, the January index of 
$22.44 being $1.58 above the January, 1936, 
figure. This is the first time it has come back 
to the level which prevailed during the first 
half of 1934. The January, 1937, index price 
for Idaho white pine was $1.67 above Jan- 
uary, 1936, while the sugar pine index in- 
creased $1.09. These increases in price are 
highly desirable, in view of the rise in many 
items of production § costs. Index price 
trends and averages for recent years are 
shown in graphs. 





Maritime Unions Refuse to 


Handle Canadian Shingles 


Vancouver, B. C., Feb. 20.—Two scowloads 
of Canadian shingles are lying idle beside the 
intercoastal freighter Washingtonian, at Port 
Angeles, Wash., following refusal of longshore- 
men to load them aboard the ship. When the 
shingles arrived from Vancouver, B. C., picket 
lines were established by the Inland Boatmen’s 
Union, because the crew of the Canadian tug 
which brought the shingles is not organized, 
and by the Shingleweavers Union because of 
unorganized labor, longer hours and lower 
wages in Canadian shingle mills than in mills 
in the United States. Officers of the longshore- 
men’s local at Port Angeles said they would 
not handle the Canadian shingles, which total 
14,000 bundles. 





OREGON AND WASHINGTON planted more than 
3,000,000 trees on 4,418 acres during 1936, the 
second largest annual tree —— program in 
the history of the national forests of the North- 
west, 





room of the Washington Athletic Club. Fol- 
lowing the dinner the ladies atténded a special 
showing of the Penthouse Players in a revival 
of “The Second Man.” At the ladies’ dinner 
Mrs. E, E. LeValley, president of the Women’s 


convention consisted of: 
F. S. Dickinson, general 
chairman; George S. 
Rich, vice chairman; Dominic Brace, chairman 
of the finance committee. The women’s enter- 
tainment committee: Mrs. W. C. Bell, chair- 
man; Mrs. H. W. Blackstock, Mrs. L. R. 
Allen and Mrs. Dominic Brace. 


Twelve Kittens Gambol Through the Catnip 
Bed As in Days of Yore 


SPOKANE, WAsH., Feb. 20.—The Spokane 
Hoo-Hoo Club held its annual mid-winter 
meeting and dinner at the Spokane Hotel, 
Thursday evening, Feb. 4. About 70 were 
present to enjoy the steak dinner and excellent 
program of vaudeville. 

The meeting was presided over by Harold 
Dixon, vice-president of the club, in the absence 
of Gunther Carlberg, Jr., the president. Speeches 
were held to minimum; short remarks being 
made by E. F. Cartier Van Dissel, who paid a 
glowing tribute to J. P. McGoldrick, who was 
unable to be present on account of ill health. 

Roland Bayne briefly reviewed the history of 
the Elkad Elko Club, predecessor of the present 
club, and J. M. Brown, former Snark of the 
Universe, told of the progress that had been 
made by the Reorganization Committee in re- 
juvenating the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo. 

“The Twin Cities boys who have assumed the 
duty of reorganizing and reviving the Order 
have done a most wonderful job,” said Mr. 
Brown. “When I was in Minneapolis recently, 
I saw the last five checks they had received 
in payment of dues. These came from Phoenix, 
Ariz.; Perceville, Quebec; Philadelphia; 


Seattle; and Fargo, N. D. A few days before 
two reinstatements had come from Panama and 
one from Shanghai, China. This is most con- 
vincing evidence that the Old Cat is not dead; 
that there is a need for an organization that 
embraces and represents all branches of the 
lumber industry everywhere. 

“The Spokane Club has carried on during 
the trying times of the past few years, and is 
stronger today than ever. I think I express the 
sentiments of every man here tonight in saying 
that, with the clubs in Washington, D. C., in 
Kansas City, Minneapolis, Oakland, and else- 
where, Hoo-Hoo must not die, and we shall not 
let it die. In behalf of this Spokane Club, I 
am pledging our complete support to the efforts 
of the Committee.” 

Following the brief program, twelve “kittens” 
were given a taste of what lay in store for them 
in the Gardens of the Right and Left, under 
the tutelage of Ray Beil and Lee Smith, veterans 
of the Junior’s post. In the business session 
following, Ernest Polwarth of the Independent 
Lumber & Fuel Co., was elected Keeper of 
the Scroll. Community singing was led by Lee 
Smith, with Bill Johnston at the piano. 
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Modern Material Merchandising Occupies 
Attention of Illinoisans 


The Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ 
Association brought another great convention 
to a close on Feb. 11; the forty-seventh in the 
long series. Registrations totalled 1,976; and 
the dealers and visitors crowded the convention 
hall to the close of the final address. Place of 
meeting was the Stevens Hotel, Chicago. The 
first two sessions were reported in the Feb. 13 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

The Wednesday (Feb. 10) afternoon session, 
with J. H. Thomas, of Springfield, chairman 
of the program committee, presiding, opened 
with the announcement by Secretary J. D. 
McCarthy of the awards made to exhibitors 
for displays judged to be most attractive and 
most useful for purposes of education in mer- 
chandising. The first award went to the Johns- 
Manville Sales Corporation; the second to the 
Convertible Door Manufacturing Co.; and the 
third to the Edward Hines Lumber Co. 


Sets Up Merchandising Guide-post 


Vernon M. Hawkins, of Boston, president 
of the Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, delivered a powerful and torrential ad- 
dress on the subject, “Where Do We Go From 
Here?” Mr. Hawkins at once set up a guide- 
post by saying that if there are things wrong 
with the industry, this is the fault of the 
industry itself; that retailing will go where 
retailers want to go. It is true that govern- 
ment has begun to enter the business field, and 
so far as that is concerned, lumbermen don’t 
know where they are going. Congressman 
Patman, joint author of the Robinson-Patman 
Act, has stated his personal opinion that the 
Government desires to aid and not to injure 
private business, that business needs competent 
organization to express its opinions and that its 
voice will be heard and respected. Mr. Hawkins 
paid high tribute to Secretary McCarthy as an 
important person in lumber organization. He 
referred also to a speech made by Ralph J. 
Hines, president of the Edward Hines Lumber 
Co., Chicago, at the Northeastern convention, 
indicating the constructive work in merchan- 
dising that is being done in the Middle West. 
It has become necessary that the industry 
should build sales forces that are well trained 
and well paid. 

But there must be some help offered in mer- 
chandising by manufacturers, especially in the 
field of simplified grading rules. These rules 
are so complicated the public can not under- 
stand them, and some of the rules describe 
grades that can not be produced. In Boston an 
information service has been set up to inform 
contractors, builders and architects about grades 
and species. Some manufacturers have by their 
policies broken down the channels of ethical 
distribution; and it is still necessary that the 
23,000 retailers speak with authority in edu- 
cating manufacturers to understand sound dis- 
tribution policies. 


Surface Hardly Scratched As Yet 


The surface of merchandising has hardly 
been scratched, Mr. Hawkins asserted, and 
before that field can be fully cultivated dealers 
must stop being glorified warehouse operators 
and begin functioning as merchants. The first 
step must be a clear realization that retailers 
are the logical sources of retail distribution. 
Retailers are on the spot. Salesmen are being 
trained in all selling fields. A beginning has 
been made in lumber circles; efforts must be 
continued. If lumber salesmen do not deliver, 
some other agency will do the job. Manu- 
facturers, observing these things, are asking 
what medium of distribution is best for their 
products. If dealers have no objectives, if they 
fail to establish modern standards of merchan- 


_of distribution. 


dising, they are due for the ash can. But if 
they do reach these standards, lumber mer- 
chandising offers wonderful opportunities. 

There is plenty of lumber production avail- 
able to meet the expanding needs of these times. 
Manufacturers are entitled to more money for 
their stock. But retailers are entitled to know 
exactly where manufacturers stand on the ques- 
tion of distribution. The whole situation calls 
for retail courage; both to play fair with manu- 
facturers and to insist upon correct standards 
The public is demanding good 
houses within the reach of its income limits, 
and these houses are going to be made avail- 
able. With correct organization, the retail 
industry can go places. 


Tells of America's Greatest Need 


Bruce Wilson, educational director of the 
FHA, Washington, D. C., then delivered the 
address which has made him a popular speaker 
at many conventions: “America’s Greatest 
Need—The Small House.” Since this speech 


has been reported a number of times in earlier 
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issues it will not be fully covered here. Mr. 
Wilson outlined the business history of this 
country, showing that most industries began 
with the production of a new article, advanced 
through sales promotion based upon a general 
emotional desire, and eventually reached the 
point where the article became an accepted 
part of the current standard of living. 

The next emotional buying cycle, he said, will 
be in the housing field. It has been estimated 
that if 750,000 houses were built each year for 
ten years, the country would just break even 
on its housing needs. But to accomplish this 
the public will need expert guidance. The 
dealer is the logical expert. He needs to 
come out of the business slums; and if he 
wants to get an understanding why he should 
do this, let him go to his own place of business 
disguised as a customer and decide whether he 
would want to make purchases there. It has 
been demonstrated clearly that the public will 
visit housing displays in department stores. 

Mr. Wilson described the Bethesda (Md.) 
experiment in building homes of moderate cost 
from materials locally availablesand by means 
of local labor. He outlined the campaign aimed 
at getting many demonstration houses built in 
many parts of the country, and stated that in 
three weeks more than 1,300 of these houses 
have been announced. The public has re- 
sponded so enthusiastically that it has been 





advisable to hold back the general announce- 
ment until the industry itself has been jogged 
up to the point of doing its part of the business, 


Another Good Merchandising Talk 


Wilmer Cordes, of Chicago, then delivered 
an address on merchandising which he entitled, 
“Three Feet to a Yard and Better Merchan- 
dising.” Mr. Cordes dealt with merchandising 
in general and with rural sales in particular. 
Merchandising involves putting goods into 
action. The rural dealer in general occupies 
about 44 percent of the national sales field; and 
the life of a community literally depends upon 
him and his efficiency, for without him commu- 
nities could not exist. This gives him the 
responsibility of offering proper goods and 
services and of making his public aware of these 
goods and services. A quarter-century ago all 
rural roads led to the local town and to the 
lumber yard. But in these days of motors the 
highways may lead to other and larger places; 
and because of this the local dealer must put 
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pull and attraction into. his offerings by means 
of salesmanship and cultivated personal values. 
Outside competitors can not do this, for only 
a person on the ground can know local needs 
and how to fit goods to those needs. Merchan- 
dising starts from a knowledge of commodities, 
and sales turn upon knowledge of uses. Mer- 
chandising must begin with a service before it 
ends in a sale. The dealer’s formula consists 
of three feet of real, local value to the yard. 
This session closed with the showing of the 
Bethesda small-house motion picture. 


Teamwork the Key to Profits 


The Thursday morning session began with 
an address by E. H. Batchelder, Jr., Minne- 
apolis, on the subject, “Team Work—The Key- 
note of Profits.’ There is a great potential 
market present, Mr. Batchelder said, and the 
uncertain factor is the industry itself. The 
focus of the address was the development of 
practical unity in the industry, looking to the 
joint creation of an actual market for homes. 
This united front has never been present in 
the building materials industry. Each dealer 
has pursued his individual methods of creating 
interest and closing sales; and this has resulted 
in cross purposes and lost motion. While the 
motor industry is in a sense highly competitive, 
every dealer follows the same proven methods 
in initiating and closing sales; and the result 
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Needs of Individual Consumers and Commun- 
ities Seen as Incentive to Keener Sales Effort 
and Closer Dealer Organization Within the 
New National Set-up for Economic Recovery 


is a unified effort to the end that the public 
shall desire motor transportation. 


Had such a policy been followed 
building materials industry there are some 
difficulties which could have been avoided; 
such as the Government’s entry into the build- 
ing business. While the speaker had nothing 
but praise for the FHA, he stated that unified 
promotion on the part of the industry would 
have made this aid unnecessary. Co-operatives 
and the agitation for prefabrication could have 
been avoided. There would not have been the 
public agitation for lower costs had the industry, 
itself, worked for lower-cost methods. It 
could thus have avoided arguing and bargain- 
ing within its own ranks between manufac- 
turers and retailers. And certainly it could 
have avoided the heavy loss of consumer 
dollars to other industries. 


Outlines "the Next Big Task" 


So the next big task is forming the elements 
of the industry into a team through the co- 


in the 


local dealer as the distributor of building 
materials, 


Beautification of Community 


F, T. Brown, of Kansas City, in speaking 
about “Lifting the Face of Main Street,” dealt 
at length with the growing movement for town 
planning boards; particularly as this movement 
deals with the remodeling and beautification 
of business houses in the retail center. Main 
Street is the heart of your town; and its ap- 
pearance is of enormous importance to town 
morale. This is an effort which needs the 
services of a competent architect; and once 
building is started in the center of town it 
spreads quickly to the suburbs. Mr. Brown 
gave vivid descriptions of achievements already 
reached in a number of small cities. 


"Jerry Building" Is Condemned 


W. H. O’Brien, field engineer of the Southern 
Pine Association, New Orleans, presented the 
serious aspects of inferior materials and poor 
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ordination of its efforts. Locally this team is 
the dealer, the contractor, the architect, the 
engineer and the financing agency. The dealer 
should be the captain. This is a local matter, 
though it is backed up by national trade asso- 
ciations and the FHA. This backing gives the 
local team a nucleus of tools and selling 
materials; and not the least important is easy 
—— methods made available through the 


The speaker suggested and described joint 
meetings of the local team members to set uni- 
form methods and points of selling effort; 
group action in advertising and the taking of 
carefully devised local methods to the public; 
support of local trade organizations; and the 
elimination of the feeling among manufacturers, 
dealers, contractors and the rest that they are 
customers of each other and the substitution of 
the idea that all together must join in selling 
to the consumer. “As local teamwork goes, 
so goes the industry.” 


Among the things that may be achieved are 
the extension of Title One of the FHA; a co- 
ordinated campaign against the co-operative 
movement by removing the conditions which 
stimulate such a movement; the establishment 
of quality snecifications and standards; the de- 
velopment of houses suited to the low-income 
groups; and finally the preservation of the 
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workmanship in construction; the thing often 
called “Jerry Building.” These inferior build- 
ings are catastrophes to the owners and also 
to the industry which must depend for its 
future upon public confidence. The small 
house is central in the big program of building 
in prospect for this year, and good lumber is 
the best possible investment for the owner. 
So the industry needs to take steps to protect 
the home owner; and heavy emphasis upon 
price buying starts a rapid downward spiral of 
home values. Soon the public believes that 
good lumber is not available. The Southern 
Pine Association is helping in this necessary 
work. It experimented in two towns to restore 
the understanding of the value in good lumber 
by supplying inspectors who not only passed 
upon the grades of lumber but also explained 
the importance of proper grades, including the 
factor of proper moisture content. Mr. O’Brien 
told the story of grade-marked lumber, and he 
explained the materials and tools provided by 
the association to aid local dealers in putting 
on local campaigns of instruction and promotion 
in regard to the importance of good grades. 

Don Critchfield made a brief announcement 
of a new type of moisture gage, available at 
relatively low cost to retail dealers. 

Opening the afternoon session, G. D. An- 
drews, of Chicago, delivered his highly infor- 


4| 


mative address on house insulation, with the 
title, “A Balloon, the Devil and a Drop.” This 
address, which has been reported in earlier 
issues, dealt with air, heat and moisture as the 
factors which must be considered in insulation 
and air conditioning. By means of charts he 
explained heat leakage and how it is calculated; 
also the economy of insulation in terms of 
smaller heating units, less fuel and greater 
comfort. This is becoming rapidly an even 
more important field; one which dealers need 
to understand, themselves, and information 
about which they need to carry by means of 
education and publicity to their customers. 


"What Price Prosperity" 


The final address of the convention was by 
R. E. Saberson, of the Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Corporation, on the subject, “What Price Pros- 
perity.” This eloquent and thoughtful address, 
which summed up in splendid fashion the mer- 
chandising instruction of a convention that has 
been notable for the variety and statesmanlike 
quality of its offerings in this broad field, is 
printed in full elsewhere in this issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





Roofer Specialist Acquires 
Sixth Plant 


Macon, Ga., Feb. 22.—E. G. Jeffreys, execu- 
tive vice president and treasurer of the Jeffreys- 
McElrath Manufacturing Co., has announced 
the purchase by his concern of the old Case- 
Fowler Lumber Co. plant site near Payne City, 
a suburb of Macon. Included in the purchase 
were 62.3 acres of land and the buildings. 


Mr. Jeffreys said that negotiations have been 
under way for some time looking to the pur- 
chase of this property, because of the necessity 
of enlarging the present facilities of his com- 
pany. The present location is to be abandoned, 
and besides moving the machinery of the present 
plant to the new location, it is purchasing ad- 
ditional machinery and equipment that will 
make it possible for the company greatly to 
enlarge its output and to manufacture a number 
of items that it has been unable to produce at 
its present plant because of lack of room for 
the installation of dry kilns and other equip- 
ment. 

At present the Jeffreys-McElrath Manufac- 
turing Co. is operating a sawmill and box fac- 
tory. At the new location the equipment will 
include a complete band sawmill and box fac- 
tory, dry kilns, planing mill etc., and it is the 
plan eventually to equip the plant to turn out 
every variety of millwork or lumber products 
from both pine and hardwoods. 

At one time the Case-Fowler Lumber Co. 
was probably the largest exporter of gum and 
poplar timber in the country, most of its lumber 
being shipped rough. The plant was closed 
about seven years ago as the result of fore- 
closure proceedings, and has been idle since that 
time. 

When the new plant of the Jeffreys-McElrath 
Manufacturing Co. is completed, it will be the 
largest of six operated by that concern in 
Georgia, North Carolina and Virginia, these 
plants being located at Milledgeville and Jeffer- 
sonville, Ga.; Chase City, Va.; Raleigh and 
Oxford, N. C., and Macon, Ga. 

Officials of the company are W. H. Jeffreys, 
Jr., president; E. G. Jeffreys, vice president and 
treasurer; J. M. McElrath, vice president and 
secretary. 

The Jeffreys-McElrath Manufacturing Co. is 
a large manufacturer of roofers and is promi- 
nently identified with the Roofer Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. 

Commenting on this purchase and the re- 
moval of the present plant, Mr. Jeffreys said: 

It will be several months before we will 
be manufacturing at the new location, as it 
will take some time to get machines moved 
and set up for operation. Under the plan we 
have worked out, we will move by degrees 
so as not to interfere with our operation nor 
lessen our ability to be of prompt service to 
the trade. 
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I say that we live in a country of great 

ups and downs—a land where the cross 
section of our economic chart, showing the rise 
and fall of our industrial activities, looks very 
much like a rugged mountain range etched 
against the western sky. 

I am likewise sure that you who are engaged 
in the lumber and building material business 
will also agree when I make the unqualified 
statement that of all the “up-and-down busi- 
nesses” in this somewhat hectic land of ours, 
yours and mine comes perilously near taking the 
cake for highs and lows—for dipping deeper 
or zooming higher than almost any other in- 
dustry that one might name. 

Why bring that up? 

Simply for the purpose of calling attention 
to the fact that if your business craft is still 
intact, you are most assuredly entitled to the 
distinction of being acclaimed a skillful pilot. 
Most certainly you deserve warm commenda- 
tion for having survived the journey thus far, 
when so many others have cracked up, not 
only in our own industry but in all other 
industries known to mankind. 


OUT OF THE SHADOWS OF 
COMMERCIAL DEATH 


For the past several years we have been 
passing through the valley of the shadow of 
commercial death. Now, it appears, we are 
beginning to find our way out of the shadows 
into the sunlight of prosperity—or perhaps I 
should say what we call “prosperity” in a land 
where we seem to be lamentably short of those 
qualities which contribute to industrial stability 
and financial security. 

During 1936, most of us were brought face 
to face with indisputable evidence that business 
was indeed picking up—that the storm clouds 
of our well publicized depression were finally 
lifting—that here and there the sun was actually 
shining once again. 

Now if my good friend, H. Merle Smith, 
were here instead of me he would tell you that 
the light has finally turned green for the build- 
ing industry—that it has the “go” sign at last. 

With that sound observation I will emphatic- 
ally agree. And then, after I have assured you 
of my wholehearted agreement, I'll follow it 
up by calling your attention to the fact that 
this same green light which signifies “go” on 
the highways, also eventually turns “red,” and 
that such progress as you are able to make 
between stop and go signs .is determined en- 
tirely by your skill as a driver. If you try to 
pass too many traffic semaphores before you 
encounter the next red light, the chances are 
you will go in the ditch. If you drive too 
slowly or get out of line, somebody will prob- 
ably crowd you off the highway. 

To keep in the race you must not only be a 
skillful driver, but you must have a powerful, 
efficient vehicle. It must be kept in proper 
condition. Not only that, but you must know 
something of what the other fellow is apt to 
do. For, remember, you are on a congested 
highway. 


RETURNING PROSPERITY 
BRINGS ITS PROBLEMS 


But so much for that. You see what I’m 
driving at, don’t you? Sure, the light has 
turned green. Sure, it says “go,” but when 
that signal is given to the countless eager 
drivers who have been honking impatiently at 
the semaphore, you know what happens. It 
invariably develops into a mad scramble for 
position, with plenty of foolhardy people willing 
to take a chance in an effort to get into the 
lead without caring very much what happens 
to anyone else. 

“Well, what about it?” you ask. 

Simply this. We have been struggling for 
several years with the many problems created 
by the depression. It won’t be long now before 


7: WILL agree with me, I believe, when 


we begin to collide head-on with some of the 
equally difficult problems of prosperity. 

What are they? Can they be avoided? In 
a moment I'll tell you what some of them are. 
Then I'll tell you how certain dealers are 
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solving them. Because there are well-charted, 
uncrowded detours that take you safely around 
the danger spots along the highways of busi- 
ness. 

But first let us look at some of the factors 
which are directly responsible for the light 
turning green. Let’s take a look at our markets, 
for without markets we are nothing. What 
about them? 


THREE FIELDS OF UNLIMITED 
SALES OPPORTUNITIES 


We don’t need to stop now to consider more 
than three of them, for when you add up the 
totals of these three you will be confronted 
with an array of figures the like of which no 
other industry has ever faced in the past or 
faces today—figures which graphically repre- 
sent almost unlimited sales opportunities. 

Take new homes. Some say 400,000—some 
500,000—some 600,000 are needed in 1937. Use 
the smaliest figure. Then multiply it by 
$4,000 as a low average. Put that total over 
to one side to be added to the total of the next 
mammoth market which I am also going to 
dispose of in a few words—repairing and re- 
modeling. 

Even before the fall of 1929 (and what a 
fall that was) we, as a nation, were sorely 
neglecting our real property for the simple 
reason that it was exceedingly difficult to buy 
repairs and remodeling, and even more difficult 
to pay for them. We could buy practically 
everything else we wanted or needed on the 
instalment plan, amd pay for it conveniently 
out of income as we enjoyed the purchase, but, 
when it came to repairing and remodeling our 
homes and other buildings, we had to do it 
on the b’guess and b’god basis and lay the total 
cost on the barrel head when the job was com- 
pleted. The records show there were not 
many of us who could do that while we were, 
at the same time, paying for new cars, radios, 
electric refrigerators, automatic heating plants 
and innumerable other things which were then 
coming onto the market—things that we bought 
and paid for out of income without missing 
the money. 

In the meantime, property kept on depre- 
ciating just as it always had. Wear and 
weather took its toll. Figure it at 2 percent 
per year on all the buildings in the United 
States, and then deduct the few paltry dollars 
that were actually spent for upkeep, and you 
will arrive at a sum which will again stagger 
your imagination—a sum that will make you 
dizzy, accustomed as you are to big figures as 
used in some of the calculations of our present 
day unmathematical politicians, 

Then pause for another moment to consider 
the effect upon existing structures of the in- 
numerable new building materials that have 
recently come onto the market to make your 
home and mine obsolete. How greatly these 
materials have stepped up the factor of obso- 
lescence no one can say. Suffice it to make 
the statement that there never was a time in 
the history of any civilized country when 
existing structures were going out of date as 
rapidly as they are today. It merely means 
that America, within a comparatively few years, 
must be completely rebuilt! 

If time permitted I would like to dwell for a 
moment on the third enormous market I have 
in mind—the farm market—but it’s too big for 
that kind of treatment. Consider, if you will, 
the fact that the greatest agricultural nation 
on the face of the earth is fifteen years behind 
in its farm building program, and let it go at 
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that. No one can compute the figures. You 
don’t need to try. 

So much for markets. That’s the kind of 
business you are engaged in. To satisfy these 
immense markets and others is your job. It’s 
industry’s greatest task. It is something that 
must be done if we as a nation are to survive. 


MATERIALS AND MONEY ARE 
READY FOR THE BIG JOB 


What’s needed to do the job? 

Why MATERIALS, of course. And I’m 
sure you will agree that we have such an 
array of merchandise as we have never had 
before. No need to worry about materials, is 
there? We certainly have the variety. Whether 
or not there will be enough of all kinds to go 
around, remains to be seen. 

Next, there must be MONEY to enable 
property owners to buy these materials. Let 
me dispose of that subject by merely asking, 
have you ever known a time when vaults were 
so full of idle dollars clamoring to go to work? 
What puts them to work? Why CREDIT, of 
course. People must be able to borrow these 
idle dollars from their owners. 


PEOPLE ARE DEBT FREE AND 
CAN FINANCE EASILY 


There are more people today who are in a 
position to borrow than at any time in a good 
many vears. We still have our unemployment 
rolls, and we shall probably always have them. 
But we also have those millions of debt-free 
families that are anxious and willing to use 
their perfectly good credit to borrow the money 
to buy the things they would like to own. When 
the depression hit, one and all made up their 
minds to pay their debts. So they quit buying. 
That’s what causes a depression. Now that 
their debts are paid, they are willing to resume 
borrowing—and buying. That’s what causes 
prosperity. 

That brings me up to the new ways and 
means which have recently been provided to 
enable Mr. and Mrs. John Q. Citizen to buy 
and pay for your products the way they buy 
and pay for the things that other industries 
make and sell—instalment selling. 

When I say that instalment selling has finally 
come to the lumber yard, I wish to make the 
unqualified statement that it is bringing about 
innumerable important changes in an industry 
that needed it long before it got here. 


WHAT INSTALMENT SELLING DOES 
FOR LUMBER RETAILER 


Two years ago, had I stood on this platform 
I would have told you that I thought instal- 
ment selling would accomplish certain things 
in the lumber yard, and would bring about a 
solution to some of the lumber dealer‘s most 
serious prohlems. Now I know that such is 
the case, and my knowledge is gleaned from 
the actual experiences of lumber dealers them- 
selves. We need no longer resort to guess- 
work. The facts and figures are before us. 
They are most encouraging. 

I will not attempt to make comment con- 
cerning the many revolutionary changes which 
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An Address by 


R. E. SABERSON, St. Paul, Minn. 


Before Annual Convention of 


Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers 
Association, at Chicago 


instalment selling is bringing about in the 
lumber yard. I will simply high spot a few 
of the most important ones. Here they are: 

It enables the lumber dealer to improve his 
cash position, and to make non-competitive cash 
sales at his regular mark-up, instead of credit 
sales, often at a discount, on indefinite terms. 

It shifts the collection burden (which has 
always been one of thé dealer’s most serious 
problems) to an impersonal, remote organiza- 
tion where the personal element is entirely 
lacking, and the borrower has no opportunity 
to beg off. 

It enables the dealer to make his profit on 
the SELLING end of his business, where sub- 
stantial. profits are always made, instead of 
attempting to do so on the buying end, where 
so called “savings” are largely theoretical and 
never sufficient to make an important showing 
in the profit and loss account. 

It enables the dealer to place the selling em- 
phasis upon quality merchandise sold at regular 
mark-up, rather than inferior products sold at 
unsatisfactory prices in an unsuccessful attempt 
to compete with “price” yards. 

It provides the dealer’s community with a 
highly important and essential service which is 
not available through cash-and-carry yards, 
thereby greatly lessening the increasing pres- 
sure of oppressive price competition from such 
sources, where inferior products are the logical 
result of consumer appeal based solely on price. 

It enables the dealer to compete successfully 
with mail order houses and other industries 
employing financing as one of their most pow- 
erful sales appeals. 

It enables the dealer to establish and main- 
tain satisfactory relationships with selected 
contractors, by helping them to obtain profit- 
able cash jobs which would not otherwise be 
possible, 

It enables the dealer to sell the complete 
unit on a profitable basis (through his own 
organization or through co-operating contrac- 
tors) instead of bidding on lists of materials. 

It greatly expands the dealer’s market by 
providing his customers with an opportunity 
to purchase his products on the monthly pay- 
ment plan, rather than depending upon the 
few who are in a position to buy on the 
lump-sum _ basis. 

It enables the dealer to maintain within his 
own establishment a controlled financing service 
which makes it unnecessary to create a serious 
competitive situation by seeking loans elsewhere. 

It improves the sales performance of the 
dealer and his employees by making it easier 
for them to sell. It was exceedingly difficult 
to sell a bill of material amounting to several 
hundred dollars on the lump-sum basis. It is 
exceedingly simple to sell the complete unit 
at so much a month. 


A MEANS TO ATTAIN CREATIVE 
SALESMANSHIP 


You will agree, won’t you, that if it ac- 
complished but two or three of these many 
things, it would still be one of the greatest 
things that ever happened to the lumber in- 
dustry. 

I will admit frankly that it really sounds too 
good to be true. A dealer told me only yes- 
terday that he didn’t attach any particular 
importance to the whole subject of instalment 
selling, because it hadn’t done a thing for him. 
To which I readily agreed, because I happen 
to know that slightly more than 80 percent 
of the lumber dealers in the United States have 
yet to make their first Title I sale—and Title 


I financing is the ABC of instalment selling! 
After all is said and done, instalment selling 
is merely a means to an end. It offers the 
lumber dealer an opportunity to create sales. 
To the dealer who still clings to the theory 
that his forte in life is to operate a local build- 
ing material warehouse and extract a profit for 
this unimportant service, instalment selling 
means nothing. For the dealer who, through 
his own organization or in co-operation with 
local contractors, is able to sell the complete 
unit, instalment selling is a gold mine, pro- 
vided he will persistently advertise the service; 
back it with intensive, intelligent salesmanship. 


MUST KEEP PRICES IN LINE 
WITH BUYING POWER 


For such dealers the light has indeed turned 
“green.” But it is also well to remember that 
there are two other lights on the semaphore— 
orange, which says “get ready to go” or to stop 
—and red, which says “stop.” 

I am already beginning to wonder if it isn’t 
high time to flash the caution signal. On every 
side I see things that disturb me. Prices, for 
one thing, are skyrocketing—forced higher and 
higher in some lines by a buyer’s panic which 
invariably follows a buyer’s market. I see 
labor demanding higher and higher wages until 
in many areas they have already reached a 
prohibitive point for the distressed citizen who 
made up his mind last year to build himself 
a modest home this spring, and who finds it 
difficult to understand why he should now be 
asked $6,000 for the duplicate of a house that 
cost his neighbor $4,500 last fall. In nine cases 
out of ten, he can’t do it, and in most of the 
remaining cases he simply won't try it. These 
are some of the serious problems of prosperity 
which seem to be looming up just ahead, 

I am wondering if our well known tendency 
for ups and downs isn’t apt to cause the death 
of the goose even before the golden egg is laid. 
Isn’t it asking a bit more than the traffic will 
bear, to expect the public in a few short months 
to make up the losses which we accumulated 
unto ourselves in several long, lean years; isn’t 
it already time to begin to apply the brakes, 
in order to more safely take the dangerous 
curve which is just ahead? 


DOBBIN SERVICE OBSOLETE IN 
MASS PRODUCTION AGE 


In the automobile and innumerable other in- 
dustries, the greater the production the better 
the product and the less you pay for it. It is 
the immutable law of industrial success. No 
one can violate it and long remain in the 
picture. Yet, for some strange reason, the 
opposite theory seems to prevail in the con- 
struction industry. The more houses that are 
built by our present method of erecting them, 
the poorer the structure, the greater the cost. 

This indeed is something to think about and 
is no doubt one of the real reasons for the 
widespread interest of other industries in the 
subject of prefabricated homes, which leave 
the lumber dealer and the building crafts com- 
pletely out of the picture. To say that some- 
one will not eventually solve the low-cost 
housing problem when it becomes acute 
enough, is to indulge in the same type of 
conversation that greeted the first automobile 
that chugged its way down the dusty street way 
back something like 25 or 30 years ago, when 
it was freely admitted by everybody that Old 
Dobbin would never be replaced as a means 
of transportation. 
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It is not my intention to attempt to do any 
forecasting at this time, but to concern myself 
with the problems of today—and their solu- 
tion. What part should the lumber dealer 
really play in this whole question of home 
building? Somehow I can not help but feel 
that he should be the clearing house for build- 
ing information, materials and financing in his 
community. True, that calls for a sharp de- 
parture from the lumber yard of the past, 
which was nothing more or less than a local 
warehouse. Before the coming of automobile 
trucks and paved roads, it didn’t have to be 
anything else, but now that distance has been 
demolished and remoteness is a thing of the 
past, I am very certain that the lumber dealer 
of the future can not exist on the meager 
mark-up that he will be able to obtain for 
merely providing a warehousing service to his 
community. He has entirely too much compe- 
tition when he attempts to do so, for it is the 
very same premise upon which the innumerable 
cash-and-carry yards are established, and is 
the only way they can operate. That brings 
us face to face with another of the most acute 
problems of prosperity—price competition. 

I presume the whole subject of cash-and- 
carry yards, “bath tub” yards, mail order 
houses and trucking competition dogs your 
weary footsteps by day, and haunts your 
troubled dreams at night. Several dealers have 
told me today that it was robbing them of all 
chance for getting a decent mark-up. It is a 
problem which becomes more and more serious 
as prices advance and business becomes more 
active. It is in times of prosperity that price 
competition rages on. I agree with these 
dealers, but with substantial reservations. The 
dealer who is selling raw materials at so much 
a thousand, a gallon, or a pound, will always 
be forced to meet the low bid. There is no 
other way out. A single cash-and-carry price 
list will establish the price for 200 miles in 
all directions, although the price-minded man 
who issues it may not be more than a couple 
of jumps ahead of bankruptcy. 

Dealers who persist in trying to buck this 
kind of a game will only be able to get their 
regular mark-up from those friends who don’t 
take the trouble or precaution to figure around 
—just yet. 


UNIT SELLING MEETS MODERN 
HOME BUILDER'S NEED 


On the other hand, there isn’t any sound 
reason why such dealers should be conducting 
their businesses on a warehousing basis which 
was set up to meet the needs of the days when 
a team of horses hitched to the running gears 
meant the sale of a load of lumber for some 
one. There is now a far more important place 
in the sun for these dealers, because it is 
within their province to conduct the most im- 
portant retail establishment in their trading 
areas—the clearing house for home builders— 
the place where they buy the complete unit and 
have it financed on a standardized, convenient, 
economical, sound basis. When the lumber 
dealer operates on such a basis, he seldom en- 
counters price competition. The price per 
thousand is of no more interest to the home 
builder than the price of steel in an automobile 
body. Such dealers serve their communities 
well—they serve the home builders—they serve 
their co-operating contractors—and everybody 
profits and is entitled to do so. It’s the new 
role that the lumber dealer of the future will 
play. It’s the role that more and more dealers 
are playing every year with spectacular results. 


THERE'S A GOOD ROAD AHEAD 
FOR CAREFUL DRIVER 


May I close by making the prediction that 
there is a great day ahead for those of us 
who can readjust our businesses to meet the 
needs of the changing times—for those of us 
who drive carefully and obey the traffic signs 
—for those of us who have found that it is 
safer to detour around danger spots than to 
try and plunge over them? Let’s watch the 
signals. Let’s play safe. Let’s keep our heads. 
Sure, the light has turned green! Let’s keep 
it green as long as possible. 
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Record Wisconsin Convention Is Notable 


For Massive Exhibits 


MuwavukKesE, Feb. 19.—The forty-seventh an- 
nual convention of the Wisconsin Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, held in this city on Feb. 
16-18, reached impressive new highs in attend- 
ance and in the scope of exhibits. Final regis- 
tration figures were exactly 3,100. Coming as 
it does, late in the convention season, the Wis- 
consin convention always attracts secretaries 
and officials of other associations to observe 
the smooth functioning of the great exposition 
staged by Secretary Don S. Montgomery. This 
year the exhibits filled not only the main arena 
of the Milwaukee Auditorium, but also the ad- 
joining Kilbourn Hall. The convention was 
planned to allow those in attendance ample time 
to visit this massive display of manufacturers’ 
goods and services. 


President Unable to Attend 


President F. C. Cole, Iron Mountain, Mich., 
was unable to attend because of a bereavement 
in his family. Past President J. L. Burt, 
Wausau, acted as presiding officer and at the 
first session, held Tuesday afternoon in Plan- 
kinton Hall, read President Cole’s prepared 
address. The president recalled some early as- 
sociation history, especially the work of the 
secretaries, and paid a high tribute to Secretary 
Montgomery. He noted the excellent work 
done by Kenneth King, the field representative, 
in developing and co-ordinating the industry in 
this area, and he urged the continuance of 
this field work. He touched upon modern 
methods and organization of building-materials 
merchandising, stating that. the dealer can no 
longer be merely a distributor of lumber but 
must be a creator of buildings and a source of 
building knowledge. Not the least function of 
the industry is informing the public that such 
knowledge and service are available in lumber 
offices. The president mentioned the various 
functions of the association, such as the traffic 
and legal departments, and urged greater use 
of these services. 

At the close of the reading, at Mr. Burt’s 
suggestion, the big audience stood a moment 
in “silent applause” for President Cole. 

Following the treasurer’s report by C. C. 
Walker, Columbus, Secretary Montgomery 
stated that the secretary’s report would be 
mailed to the members after the convention. 
Mr. Burt introduced a number of distinguished 
guests and read messages of greeting from other 
associations. At this point Past President 
Solie, of Janesville, presented the Past Presi- 
dent’s medal to Mr. Burt. 


Two Notable Addresses 


H. Merle Smith, Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., 
delivered his notable address, “The Light Has 
Turned Green.” In this address, which has 
been reported in this journal several times, Mr. 
Smith paid tribute to the durability and work- 
ability of lumber; stating it was not on the 
defensive and dared not be on the offensive. It 
needs to be co-operative. This address deals 
with the wide scope of modern merchandising. 
Merchandising, Mr. Smith said, never lets you 
down. In changing from warehouse operation 
to merchandising a dealer needs to keep two 
things in mind—make it easy to buy, make it 
easy to pay. Making it easy to pay involves 
installment selling, and the FHA is at hand to 
make this possible. Mr. Smith suggested that 
dealers return to their places of business dis- 
guised as customers, in the effort to determine 
whether they, as customers, would feel an urge 
to buy from themselves. The good will upon 
which trade necessarily rests must be earned. 

The second notable address of the session has 
also been reported several times in this journal. 
Bruce Wilson, educational director of the FHA, 
in describing the projected program to build 
demonstration houses in a thousand cities and 


towns, to prove that materials and labor locally 
available can produce adequate houses for the 
low-income group, analyzed American economic 
history. He told of the beginnings with pro- 
duction problems in various industries and in- 
dicated that from this point each industry had 
progressed to merchandising problems. He 
stated that indications point to housing as the 
next great cycle of public buying interest. Three 
hundred people tried to buy the three initial 
demonstration homes built in Bethesda, Md. The 
building-materials dealer is the logical person 
to become the source of building information. 
The public interest is easily aroused. 

Following the drawings for the $25 in at- 
tendance prizes, the motion picture of the Na- 
tional Homes Demonstration Project was 
shown, 


Speaks on Consumer Financing 


J. L. Wood, credit manager of Johns-Man- 
ville, New York, opened the second convention 
session Wednesday afternoon with an address 
on “Consumer Financing in the Building In- 
dustry.” There is nothing new in the idea 
of installment selling, Mr. Wood said, for it 














F. C. COLE, 
Iron Mountain, Mich.; 
Re-elected President 


J. L. BURT, 
Wausau; 
Opened Sessions 


has been widely practiced during the past 25 
years in nearly all American industries except 
the building material business. In 1934 it 
came at last to that industry through the Na- 
tional Housing Act. It is a mistake to give 
all the credit for the great housing improve- 
ments made under Title One to the low interest 
and carrying charges; for the real reason was 
the tremendous publicity given to the fact that 
such improvements could be financed easily and 
simply. This publicity, plus the ease and sim- 
plicity of financing, gave the dealer a sales 
help equal to the one long held by dealers in 
motor cars, electric refrigerators, vacuum clean- 
ers and nearly all other articles which are in- 
tensively merchandised. Every one knows that 
the American woman is the retail purchaser. 
She centers her interest about the home; and 
this interest has been extensively utilized by 
other merchants. 

Deferred payments give a dealer a larger 
control over his own business and make it pos- 
sible for him to approach the matter of com- 
plete sales or, as it is sometimes called, package 
merchandising. Customers expect to be offered 
deferred payments; but they may be too proud 
to ask for them. So it is an important point in 
quoting prices to mention deferred payments 


and to state prices in terms of so much a month 
for so many months. 


Deferred Payments Aid to Thrift 


Contrary to earlier ideas, deferred payments 
are an encouragement to thrift. When such a 
sale is properly made, the customer understands 
that the payments must be met, just when they 
must be made and how much they are. A great 
bank developed the method of allowing borrow- 
ers to make monthly deposits in a special inter- 
est account to cover interest and amortization 
charges, and it discovered that once the habit 
was established many of these people continued 
to make regular deposits after the loan was 
paid, thus building up savings. Deferred pay- 
ments enable a customer to buy a better qual- 
ity of goods. If he must pay spot cash he 
usually contents himself with poorer grades than 
real thrift would indicate as correct. Deferred 
payment under the FHA removes the worries 
of bad debts and collections from the dealer’s 
mind. It benefits the contractor by making 
every sale a cash transaction, by extending his 
markets and by enabling him to take his cash 
discounts with the dealer. Deferred payments 
are being offered to farmers, and this practice 
will undoubtedly be extended; for basic farm 
credit is the best in the world. 


Benefits of Title Two Loans 


Title Two, dealing as it does with new con- 
struction, is the answer to the financial ills of 
a few years ago. It recognizes debt for what 
it is. Some years ago when a customer bor- 
rowed money on a house mortgage neither the 
borrower nor the lender really expected it to be 
paid off. Interest was kept up, and the mort- 
gage was renewed when it fell due. The new 
type of mortgage under Title Two changes 
that. This type of mortgage meets the three 
tests applied by a banker—security, availability 
and _ yield. The searching inspections before 
the loan is made, dealing with location, speci- 
fications, plan and title, make for security. There 
are ample markets for disposing of Title Two 
mortgages ; and the yield, while reasonable from 
the customer’s point of view, compares favor- 
ably with the yields of Federal bonds and com- 
mercial loans. The inspections which give to 
the mortgages their assurance of value also 
assure the owner of the value of his property. 
He is saved costly renewals, and he pays off his 
loan in the same way that he would pay rent. 

Mr. Wood suggested that dealers interest, and 
in fact organize, other merchants i in their towns 
to promote this type of building; since home im- 
provement is a basic advantage to all types of 
retail business. In addition the dealer needs to 
remember the value and effectiveness of public- 
ity as it was proved when the FHA was an- 
nounced. He should use every local avenue of 
publicity to let the public know that he is mak- 
ing this type of service available. Everything 
is available which the dealer needs in making 
really complete sales. 


Paints and Shingles are Themes 


Thos. F. Otley, of Chicago, president of the 
Indiana Indestructible Paint Co., gave a tech- 
nical address about paints and what lumbermen 
should know about them. Principally they 
should know how to read and understand the 
formula that is or should be printed on the can 
label. Mr. Otley described paint ingredients at 
length. A lumberman’s interest in paint goes 
beyond his desire to protect the lumber he sells. 
It includes a desire to protect his own reputa- 
tion as a merchant. 

Lloyd Spencer, of the Red Cedar Shingle 
Bureau, performed his function as genial con- 
tact man and good-will purveyor with his usual 
skill. In addition to telling the stories which 
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Small Homes and Their Financing and Consumer Co-opera- 
tives Are Studied -- Extension of Title One Urged--Oppor- 
tunity Seen in Rural Sanitation--Would Label Truckloads of 
Lumber With Destination as Aid to Control of Distribution 


have gained national fame in the industry he 
described the dealer-distribution policy of the 
Bureau and read the Certipledge of voluntary 
co-operation. 


Champion of Co-operatives Is Heard 


The next address, “Why I Believe in Con- 
sumer Co-ops,” delivered by Irvin I. Aaron, 
of Milwaukee, president of the Milwaukee Co- 
operative League, was one to which those in 
attendance had looked forward with much in- 
terest. The co-operative movement must chal- 
lenge the attention and thought of all retailers, 
and with his usual boldness and skill Secretary 
Montgomery had decided that an address on 
the subject by one who had no belief in the 
movement would add little if anything to the 
members’ stock of useful knowledge. Just as, 
several years ago, he had invited a mail-order 
executive to address the convention on the sub- 
ject of merchandising by mail and the place 
occupied in the economic world by this type of 
distribution, so this year he searched for a per- 
son who could speak with some authority from 
within the co-operative movement. The idea 
was bold and brilliant, and if the audience was 
somewhat disappointed this fact was due, in 
part, to the speaker’s possible misunderstanding 
of his function and of his opportunity. Unlike 
the mail-order executive, he apparently started 
with the thesis that the ultimate function of his 
particular form of distribution is the destruction 
of traditional retail business, and the impression 
he created in the minds of his retail audience 
was that the battle is joined and that the issue 
must be the complete victory of one or the other 
contestant. 

After naming the Rochdale principles, that 
membership shall be open to all, that each 
member shall have but one vote, and that 
distribution of profits shall be in proportion 
to purchases, Mr. Aaron outlined the his- 
tory of the movement. Following are a few 
quotations from the address: “Since there is 
little evidence that the public is ready to ac- 
cept State operation of our economic order 
I believe that consumers’ co-operation in the 
field of trade is logical.” “Many of our great 
resources have been wasted or largely de- 
pleted.” “If we do not make it possible for 
people to buy back what they have produced 
we have not solved our dilemma.” “The 
worker, as a producer, does not have an 
equal voice, much less a deciding voice, in 
determining his future.” “American labor is 
now exploring consumers’ co-operation; I 
predict there will be much to show for its 
interest before long.” “Consumers’ co-oper- 
ation asks for no special privileges.” “An 
effective consumers’ movement is necessary 
to reduce distribution costs and excess profits 
of private enterprise.” ‘“Consumers’ co-opera- 
tion is eager to be compared with private 
business. In this country the near past rec- 
ord shows how the private retailer is slip- 
ping.” “I say without hesitation or equivo- 
cation that churchmen have the full right to 
discuss any issue whatever affecting the wel- 
fare of those who look to the church for 
guidance and salvation.” “The sympathies 
of most seasoned co-operators are with lib- 
eral political ideas.” “Consumer co-opera- 
tives ask no government subsidies. They 
know that private business gets all those.” 
“Consumer co-operation has more _ social 
good in its little finger than private business 
has in its whole body.” “Consumer co-oper- 
atives are not selfish; they want to share 
their aims and activities with all in the hope 
that we can make this a better society.” 

At the close of the session the following 
officers were elected: 


President—F. C. Cole, Iron Mountain, Mich. 


Treasurer—C. S. Walker, Columbus, Wis. 

Directors—Otto Tagge, New Holstein, Wis.; 
Gus Nodolf, Belmont, Wis. 

There was the usual drawing of attendance 
prizes. 


The Annual Insurance Meeting 


Thursday morning the Retail Lumber- 
men’s Mutual Insurance Co. held its annual 
meeting, with Harry D. Snider, of Wiscon- 
sin Dells, presiding. After routine reports, 
an amendment was made to the by-laws 
broadening the field of risks that may be 
insured. Telegrams were read from Presi- 
dent F. D. Abell, from Pasadena, Calif., and 
from H. E. Beckwith, from Mexico City. 

The following were re-elected to office: 

President—F. D. Abell, Waukesha. 

Directors—H. L. Meyer, Hilbert; and H.E. 
Beckwith, Chetek. 


The "Dumb-Bell Session" 


Following luncheon in Juneau Hall, at the 
Auditorium, the ‘“Dumb-Bell Session” was 
held. After the introduction of the new 
officers, Chairman Burt recognized the Bowl- 
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ing League of the association, which holds 
its contest each year just before the conven- 
tion opens. The cup given by Otto Lieber 
was won this year by Milwaukee Team No. 1. 

Axel E. Olson, of the WPA, opened the 
session with a description of the work done 
in co-operation with the State Board of 
Health in the erection of sanitary “Chic Sale 
Specials.” This is an effort, extending over 
the entire country, to combat filth-borne dis- 
ease. The rural death rate from these dis- 
eases is alarmingly high. More than a mil- 
lion. of these sanitary units have been 
constructed throughout the country, and a 
probable 300,000 are needed in Wisconsin. 
This means not only an improvement in 
health conditions but also a market of con- 
siderable size for lumber. Mr. Olson said it 
was customary, in beginning the work in a 
community, to call dealers together and ask 
them to set a price on needed materials. 

The next subject discussed was that of 
arranging finances for FHA _ when local 
banks are uninterested. 

Thos. F. Otley, of Chicago, repeated briefly 
some of his earlier statements about the im- 
portance of paint formulas and the wisdom 
of dealers in learning enough of this tech- 





nical matter to be sure the paints they sold 
were suited to the purpose. Don Critchfield 
then exhibited and briefly described a moist- 
ure gage for determining the moisture con- 
tent of woodwork before paint is applied. 


The Trucking Problem Is Aired 


In discussing the trucking of lumber from 
mill to retailer, it was pointed out that this 
practice may encourage small mills to sell 
direct to the customer and also that it makes 
operation possible for poorly equipped and 
under-financed retailers with little stock. 
Several manufacturers stated that this truck- 
ing had been done at dealers’ requests and 
that the practice would be regulated in ac- 
cord with dealer wishes. A special resolution 
was passed to the effect that rail transpor- 
tation should be preserved, that dealers 
should in every possible case buy in car 
loads, that trucking should go only to 
equipped yards, and that truck loads from 
mill to yard should bear signs or placards in- 
dicating that the load was moving from such 
and such a mill to such and such a yard. 

J. H. Herold, of Waukesha, opened the 
discussion of the multiplicity of roofing mer- 
chandising plans by stating that he believed 
dealers could get the co-operation of manu- 
facturers if they would make the effort. Tom 
Lehon stated that he looked forward to 
friendly relations between dealers and manu- 
facturers and added that in his opinion roof- 
ing prices this year would be higher. 

S. S. Solie, of Janesville, introduced the 
matter of demonstration houses and urged 
earnestly that these should have the _ in- 
dividual support of dealers. George W. Du- 
lany, Jr., of Chicago, stated that this is an 
opportunity to dramatize the lumber industry 
by proving that materials and labor available 
anywhere can supply adequate houses for the 
low-income group. 

James Drought, of the association legal de- 
partment, in describing the social security 
legislation, stated that America seems to 
have become a land of hitch-hikers. He made 
some technical analysis of the law and later 
added some statements about pending State 
legislation modeled after the Robinson-Pat- 
man law. 

Other subjects discussed were cement, ply- 
wood and insulation. 


Synopsis of Resolutions 


The committee on resolutions commended 
the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau’s stand on 
dealer distribution and recommended that 
members attach a “Certipledge” stamp to all 
orders. It urged the extension of Title 1 
of the National Housing Act. It commended 
the work of the National association, ex- 
pressed thanks to those aiding in making the 
convention a success, extended sympathy to 
President Cole and to Directors Kiser and 
Meyer who were unable to attend the meet- 
ing because of family bereavements, and pre- 
sented a memorial of deceased members. 


Social Functions are Brilliant 


There were the usual brilliant social func- 
tions. On Monday evening there was an ex- 
hibitors’ dinner-conference, at which several 
members volunteered their entertaining serv- 
ices, and at which Lloyd Spencer told a num- 
ber of stories. After the dinner the exhibitors 
met in a series of “Commodity” meetings. 
The usual hilarious Hoo-Hoo party was held 
Tuesday evening, followed by an informal 
convention dance. The convention dinner 
dance and entertainment were held Wednesday 
evening at the Schroeder Hotel. There were 
various bridge luncheons for visiting ladies. 
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Association of Western 
Pennsylvania opened a 
three days session at the Fort Pitt Hotel here 
on Feb. 10. 

The Rev. J. Bernard Sause, of the Bethany 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of Dormont, Pa., 
delivered the invocation. Frank Roessing, 
director of public works, Pittsburgh, on behalf 
of Mayor C. D. Scully, extended the proverbial 
“key to the city.” The president of the asso- 
ciation, W. (“Fill”) Campbell, responded, and 
briefly discussed recent and prospective legisla- 
tion and the activities of the National Asso- 
ciation in regard thereto insofar as the interest 
of the dealer is concerned. 

The association treasurer, G. P. Textor, pre- 
sented his annual report, after which A, R. 
Kumer, president of the Pittsburgh Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, and T. E. Ram- 
sey, president of the Pittsburgh Association of 
Lumber Salesmen, extended the greetings of 
their groups. 


Analyzes the Farm Market 


The opportunity in the farm market, as seen 
nationally ; what it means to the lumber dealer; 
and what might be done about it was the 
theme of the talk on “Farm Selling” pre- 
sented by Paul Kendall, of Johns-Manville, 
New York. Stressing the point that the farm 
market has been much overlooked in the past 
and that there has been very little creative 
consumer selling done on it, Mr. Kendall 
brought out the fact that there are today two 
million more people on the farms. than 
there were five years ago, with some 500,000 
more farms existing with a larger average 
acreage, and that in 1935 more than 50 percent 
of the farms were operated by their owners. 
These facts, together with the urgent need for 
new houses and buildings and general improve- 
ments, and in view of the farmer’s purchasing 
power, are indicative of an immense amount of 
business. The farm market is in three divi- 
sions: Restoring homes and buildings; stepping 
them up so they will serve properly and more 
profitably in the new farm competition; and 
building new farm homes and other buildings 
for which the need is so great. “The farmer 
looks upon his farm with a new understanding ; 
he has learned that regardless of the business 
trend the farm is the best place for him, and 
that means more business for the lumber 
dealer.” 

Of interest to Pennsylvanians was Mr. Ken- 
dall’s statement that in this State alone the 
population of farmers is greater than the total 
population of thirty-six other States, and pre- 
sents a good market because of its diversifica- 
tion of farm products and live stock; high in- 
come; local market; and progressive farm fam- 
ilies. The enrollment in agricultural colleges 
is greater than ever before and it means that 
youth is going into the farm business in a big- 
ger and better way. 


Value of Insulation 
With aid of charts, G. D. Andrews, of the 
Insulation Board Institute, Chicago, gave an 
address on the value of insulation in construc- 
tion entitled “A Balloon, the Devil and a Drop” 
—the characters representing air, heat, and 
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moisture. During the course of his address, 
which has been reported in connection with 
other conventions, Mr. Andrews said: “In the 
past there has been a battle of this and that 
material. Glass is useful and necessary; parts 
of a house are better served by brick and con- 
crete, and parts are better served by lumber 
than any other; and today insulation takes its 
place in the house. We are trying to put all 
these products together to give the ultimate in 
comfort and economy.” Mr. Andrews referred 
to the “Model T” houses being erected through- 
out the country, and stated that the retailer 
must make the consumer dissatisfied with that 
type of house and urge the building of a 1937 
model. To this end, educate the public; use to 
fullest extent the facilities offered by the manu- 
facturers, and advertise. 

Mr. Terrell, of the Red Cedar Shingle Bu- 
reau, presented the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration’s motion picture of the Bethesda (Md.) 
housing project, sponsored by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association and the Na- 
tional Lumber Dealers’ Association. The film, 
offered for use in any community after May, 
was shown in connection with an address given 
Thursday afternoon by Bruce A. Wilson of the 

H. A 


H. R. Shedd, vice president of the Upson 
Co., Lockport, N. Y., presented his address 
“Your Own Organization Is Your Biggest As- 
set” in an unusual manner, opening by say- 
ing: “I am going to ask you questions and 
have you answer them in your own mind, in 
your own way, and to your own satisfaction.” 
These questions, intended to start a train of 
thought in each mind, were of such nature as 
to inspire everyone to honestly face them, and 
to use the result of the survey to improve his 
organization. 


Name of Association Is Changed 


During this session it was decided to change 
the name of this organization to “The Lumber 
Dealers Association of Western Pennsylvania.” 

The new Social Security Act was explained 
and discussed from the standpoint of the em- 
ployer by Samual Kaufman, attorney for Main 
& Co. C. P. A. in the absence of their rep- 
resentative originally scheduled. After his dis- 
cussion Mr. Kaufman answered questions from 
the floor and thus helped some of the dealers 
clear up points about which they were not cer- 
tain. 

Inflation Is Discussed 


“Monetary Conditions and Inflation” was the 
subject of a very interesting and informative 
talk by Dr. S. B. Ross, of the department of 
economics, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
He reviewed the situation in this country since 
going off the gold standard, and remarked that 
our present monetary experiment may be re- 
garded as unfortunate. “We can not place 
much faith in personalities. It is for that rea- 
son that the gold standard has been so popular 
over a period of years. When on the gold 
standard, there is an impersonal element difficult 
to monkey with. Inflation is an ogre which 
eats up the very life and substance of a frugal 
man, . . Inflation begins when prices of com- 
modities rise beyond the normal. . . Prices of 
electricity and transportation are not the ones 
in which we are concerned; it is the more 
volatile prices we must look to, such as copper 
and wheat. When such commodities as these 
show evidence of exceeding their previous nor- 
mal level the first signs of inflation are with us. 
Inflation has not yet occurred except where 
supply has been scarce.” 

Jacques Willis, of Chicago, brought his usual 
wit into play in his talk on “No Substitute for 
Lumber.” He cited specific instances of the 
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use of lumber from time immemorial and pointed 
out some old landmarks still standing as proof 
of the durability of the product. 

A word of greeting was extended by R. T. 
Titus of the Intercoastal Lumber Distributors’ 
Association, who gave some first-hand informa- 
tion regarding the recent strike on the Pacific 
Coast, and urged patience and co-operation with 
distributors until such time as the situation has 
righted itself. 

Again the "Green Light" Says "Go" 

“For six years the business of this country 
stood still, stopped by the red light of the 
best advertised depression we have ever seen. 
The light has turned green, it means the road 
is open, the opportunity to advance has re- 
turned, but the ‘go’ signal does not relieve the 
driver of choosing his destination or of the re- 
sponsibility that will get him there nor does 
it assure his arrival there. You will concede 
that the driver of a motor car is the only one 
who can control it; won’t you agree that the 
lumber dealer is the only one who can run his 
business?” asked H. Merle Smith, merchandis- 
ing consultant of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. 

The old time lumber dealer was interested 
in his community and goodwill and friend- 
ship were being sold; that went out with the 


horse and buggy days, he continued. Now 
every dealer competes with every other 
dealer within a radius of 100 miles. Modern 


science made some discoveries and introduced 
substitutes for lumber, and new competitive 
and buying conditions came into existence. 
As a warehouse operator the dealer was not 
accustomed to merchandising competition 
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and became somewhat confused. In making 
the change to the new order there are two 
things that must be done. It must be made 
easy for the customer to buy and easy for 
him to pay. Intelligent management gets 
together and asks “What can we make that 
people really need; how much can they use; 
what can they pay; how and under what con- 
ditions would they like to buy it; and how 
can they pav for it?” Secure limited 
space on the main street and operate in @ 
modern way as the best retailer in town.... 
Get a quality tone in your establishment; 
why put the cheap stuff out in front? It is 
impossible to overstate the importance of 
making building ideas available. Invite peo- 
ple to come to your yard by advertising. 
Instalment selling is not debatable—it is 
here. Instalment selling sold us out of the 
depression. It alone explains the 25 million 
automobiles operated in the country today; 
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Small House and Farm Market, Merchandising, National 

Monetary Set-up, Social Security, Consumer Financing 

and Co-operatives Are On Program--‘‘Retail”’ Dropped 
from Association Title 


three out of five were bought and paid for 
on the instalment plan. Seventy-six major 
industries today make it possible for people 
to buy more than 500 commodities on the 
instalment plan. America gets its income in 
instalments; that is the way it lives, and 
that is the way it is going to buy. 

Package selling is here to stay, and must 
be recognized. If the interests of every fac- 
tor of the industry are to be protected the 
representative lumber dealer must become 
the center of building activity in his neigh- 
borhood. If he wants control of the situation 
he must furnish building ideas first, and the 
service that attends them; building materials 
next, and building money. 


A bit of humor was brought to the program 
when Lloyd Spencer, of the Red Cedar Shin- 
gle Bureau, Seattle, Wash., added to his repu- 
tation as an able relater of yarns. He pre- 
sented the voluntary pledge of orderly distribu- 
tion through recognized lumber dealers recently 
adopted by the Bureau, known as “Certi- 
pledge.” 


Appraising the Co-operative Movement 


In a very able discussion of “Consumer Co- 
operatives,” E, St. Elmo Lewis, Detroit, Mich., 
said in part: 

Just as the department store was a chal- 
lenge to the old shopkeeper; the mail-order 
house to the old country store; the chain 
store to the retailer of today; the co-opera- 
tives will be a challenge to the retailer of 
tomorrow. I am not a proponent of the co- 
operative philosophy; I am here to tell you 
that the co-operative furnishes the challenge 
of tomorrow to the businessmen of this coun- 
try. There is evident a great movement in 
the minds of the American people toward new 
things, and whether they are right or wrong 
makes no difference. There is a new deal 
pending; it is here and doing; what are you 
going to do about it? 

Consumer co-operation is a phase of new 
thinking. I want to familiarize you with it, 
merely giving you the things I have found 
out about it and I want you to think it over. 
Don’t get excited about it. At best, even if 
this country goes co-operative it is going 
to take a long time to do it; it is not coming 
overnight, nor in six months, or in five years; 
but it is well for us to know what is pend- 
ing—what is in the minds of the people. 

There is a growing number of consumers 
and producers in America who are finding 
in the co-operative movement the answer to 
their problems. . The idea is spreading. ... 

In Europe the co-operatives have a pro- 
gram of building; they build the whole thing 
from start to finish, and furnish the money 
to do it with. You have got to learn to 
do a lot of things you have never done be- 
fore and if you are going to control the 
situation in any sense of the word you have 
got to begin with the consumer first—the 
only person who keeps you in business. 

There is just one thing to remember about 
prices, and here is where the co-operatives 
are going to get you if you don’t watch out. 
Co-operative groups say “This low and no 
higher”; the price maintenance men say 
“This high and no lower.” Sooner or later 
the co-operatives are going to crop up in 
your territory. You don’t need to worry 
about them; you can do a better job than 
they can. Mere talking will not stop them; 
it may hinder them. You are dealing with 
your own customers, they know you and the 
goods you sell, the service rendered, how 
you have treated them in the past. Right 
in the countries in Europe where they have 
progressed most the private trader is still 
doing business. As a private trader you have 
aright to go to the consumer and show what 
you are doing and the way you are doing it 
is the best he can get for his money. 


Home Buying Cycle Now Here 
B. A. Wilson, of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, gave an interesting discourse on 
the development of merchandising principles in 
this country and the emotional buying cycles of 


the American public. The next great cycle, 
the purchase of small homes by people in low- 
income brackets, has already begun. The 
Bethesda (Md.) experiment was described. 
The experiences gained in houses of that 
type prove that they must be well built, well 
planned, to meet family needs; and in general 
must be of the “package” type which can be 
sold “over the counter.” Mr. Wilson stated 
manufacturers are developing heating, plumb- 
ing, and air conditioning units of good quality 
and low price for this special field. But some- 
body must be the local housing expert to handle 
the marketing of these buildings. There are 
reasons why this can not be done by the 
banker, contractor, architect or realtor. The 
material dealer is the logical person to handle 
this market by creating the desire and con- 
trolling the whole transaction. If he wants it 
enough to learn how to manage the work the 
position is open to him. It will be necessary 
for him to move up out of the “industrial 
slums” on to Main Street, and by means of a 
merchandising campaign establish contacts with 
home building desire. 


Some Final Features of Convention 


The program was brought to a close Friday 
morning with services for the departed, con- 
ducted by Rev. C. B. Wible, pastor of Mt. 
Washington Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; the introduction of new officers, and an 
address by President W. F. Campbell. 

The attractive and instructive displays of ex- 
hibitors were carefully inspected during the 
course of the convention. 
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Thursday at noon the Pittsburgh wholesalers 
were hosts to a luncheon in the English Room 
of the Fort Pitt Hotel, at which Lloyd Spencer, 
Sid Darling, and E. St. Elmo Lewis made 
a few remarks. At the same time a luncheon 
and entertainment was given at the Hotel 
Schenley for the ladies attending the conven- 
tion. 

The banquet on Thursday evening climaxed 
the social events. Toastmaster Campbell pre- 
sented the speakers for the evening; J. E. Isher- 
wood of Waynesburg, Pa., and Dr. Hiram L. 
Webb, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The New Line-up of Officers 


President—W. F. Campbell, New Wilming- 
ton, Pa. 


1st Vice Pres.—R. D. Hyde, Clearfield, Pa. 
2d Vice Pres.—W. F. Copp, Altoona, Pa. 
Treasurer—G. P. Textor, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
Secretary—R. F. McCrea, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Gen. Counsel—Carl Van der Voort, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa, 
National Counsellor to U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce—W. K. Borland, Oil City, Pa. 
Director to National Lumber Dealers Asso- 
ciation—Geo. N. Glass, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Carolina Pine and Hardwood 
Plant Installs Kiln 


Lumperton, N, C., Feb. £2.—At its plant 
near here, the Lumber River Pine Corp. is 
installing an uptodate Moore reversible cross- 
circulation dry kiln for the purpose of drying 
flooring, ceiling, siding, casing etc., and also 
is making other improvements that will bring 
this plant up to a high state of efficiency. 
This company manufactures both North Caro- 
lina pine and hardwoods. It is a member of 
the Southern Pine Association, and all of its 
pine lumber is graded and marked in accord- 
ance with association specifications. The Lum- 
ber River Pine Corp. is under the manage- 
ment of John C. Shepherd, of Charlotte, and 
W. F. Scarboro, of Lumberton. 


Forecasts Increased Demand But 
Adequate Supply 


Wasuincron, D. C., Feb. 23.—‘‘The avail- 
able reserve producing capacity of the lumber 
manufacturing industry is ample to meet all 
present and prospective demands for lumber, 
although in some regions relationships of stocks 
have been disrupted by the Pacific Coast strike, 
and in the light of heavy unfilled order files, 
stocks are inadequate.” So says the quarterly 
national survey of lumber demand and supply, 
prepared for the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce by the Special Lumber Survey Committee 
and released here today, and it mentions also 
the following points: 

The national lumber stocks on Jan. 1, 1937, 
of approximately 7.4 billion feet were 2 percent 
in excess of stocks of Jan. 1, 1936. Estimated 
lumber consumption last year was approximately 
23 billion feet, more than 10 billion greater 
than in 1932. The end of the Pacific Coast 
strike is releasing a heavy volume of deferred 
shipments, and with the restoration of flooded 
areas there will be some revival of lumber 
production, replacement of lost and damaged 
stocks, and a substantial demand for rehabilita- 
tion building materials. 

The index of average wholesale lumber 
prices at the mills as reported by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics was 84.5 for 1936. The 
December index of 89.6 is 6 percent above the 
1936 average, compared with structural steel, 
which at 101.7 rose 5 percent above the previous 
five months, and is 7 percent above the year’s 
average. Brick prices at 88.5 in December 
compare wth the year’s average of 88.7. Ce- 
ment prices have remained constant at 95.5. 

Residential building in 37 States in 1936 was 
64 percent above 1935. Preliminary January 
figures indicate volume about equal to Decem- 


ber, and 80 percent above January of last year. 
For 1937 a residential increase of 40 percent 
over 1936 is indicated. The gains will be in 
private over public construction. Federal 
Housing Administration predicts an increase 
of 50 percent in non-farm dwelling units built 
in 1937, provided building costs do not increase 
unduly. 

Railroad expenditures are expected to be a 
greater factor in general business activity in 
1937 than at any time since 1930. Carloadings 
in 1936 were about 14 percent in excess of 1935. 

Dealing with the wood-consuming industries, 
the report says that a good year is indicated 
for the furniture industry, with at least a 10 
percent gain over 1936. Trailer construction 
offers greater promise of increased lumber use 
than other motor types. Unfilled orders for 
oak flooring have been for nearly three months 
in excess of gross stocks at reporting mills. 





Busy on Hardwood Products 


Antico, Wis., Feb. 23.—Two shifts, working 
19 hours of the day, are now employed in the 
sawmill and last-block departments of the Vul- 
can Corp. plant here, which is now employing 
about 175 men. It is expected that current 
operations will continue until May or June. 
Heavy shipments of finished stock are being 
made. During February, shipments went to 
the Portsmouth (Ohio) plant, where the fac- 
tory stock, seldom less than 12 carloads, was 
damaged by Ohio River flood waters. In addi- 
tion to last blocks, the plant here is also turn- 
ing out flooring and broom handles from mate- 
rials not suitable for the other products. 
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Dealers’ Association 
held at the Royal York 
Hotel, in Toronto, on Feb. 11, 12 and 13, was 
far and away the most successful convention 
ever held by the association, with a larger regis- 
tration of visiting dealers than at any previous 
convention. Both wholesalers and manufactur- 
ers attended in much greater numbers than 
formerly. The very definite improvement in 
industrial conditions, and especially that in the 
volume of business done by retail lumber deal- 
ers, together with the splendid prospects for 
further improvement during 1937, created a 
background for the convention that was of 
great importance in the successful carrying out 
of a varied and extensive program. 

The directors of the association at a meeting 
on the morning of the first day, went carefully 
over all of the items on the agenda for the gen- 
eral meeting and dealt with one or two other 
matters of current interest. A timely decision 
was to gather statistics by means of a ques- 
tionnaire to retail lumber dealers in Ontario, 
in order to ascertain the extent of the sales of 
shingles in Ontario, both red and white cedar, 
in 1936 as compared with 1935. Action was 
also taken by the directors in connection with 
a request from the Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, of Winnipeg, to present the 
views of retail lumber dealers of the Prairie 
Provinces and Ontario to the Dominion Gov- 
ernment, in respect to the unsatisfactory and 
unfair manner in which the Farmers’ Creditors’ 
Arrangement Act is being administered. It 
was also decided to recommend to the general 
convention that the association should approve 
of the application of British Columbia Ply- 
woods (Ltd.), for classification of fir plywood 
by the railway companies, under class “B,” giv- 
ing it the lumber freight rate, instead of class 
“A,” the rate on shingles. 

The first social event of the program was a 
complimentary luncheon to the visiting retail- 
ers by the Lumber and Timber Association of 
Ontario, the new organization which is doing 
such effective work for the promotion of the 
sale of lumber in the Province. 

Following the luncheon, the first session of 
the convention was opened in the ballroom of 
the Royal York Hotel, a civic welcome being 
extended to the dealers by Mayor W. D. Rob- 
bins, of Toronto. The Mayor was introduced 
by C. Frank Richards, London, president of 
the O. R. L. D. A., who presided. A vote of 
thanks was extended to the Mayor, by C. C. 
Lawson, Hamilton, vice president. D. C. Johns- 
ton, Toronto, president of the Lumber and Tim- 
ber Association of Ontario, then introduced W. 
Harvey Greene, secretary-manager of that or- 
ganization. Mr. Greene delivered an excellent 
illustrated address upon “Lumber and Timber 
as Materials for Construction.” 

The remainder of the first session was de- 
voted to a showing of a motion picture illus- 
trating the construction of the “House of 
Wood” by the retail lumber dealers of Ottawa, 
with comment by Allan Grimes of Ottawa. 
This film is now the property of the Ontario 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association and ar- 
rangements for showing it can be made with 
the secretary-manager, 


Housing Laws and Codes, Farm 
Credits, Sales Taxes and Dealer 
Marketing Engage Ontarians 


On the evening of the first day the annual 
dinner dance took place in the ballroom of the 
hotel. There was an attendance of nearly 300 
lumbermen and ladies, making it the largest 
and most enjoyable event of its kind that the 
association has every held. At the conclusion 
of the dinner an address was delivered by Prof. 
W. A. Mackintosh, of Queen’s University, on 
the “Home Improvement Plan.” Prof. Mac- 
kintosh is a member of the National Employ- 
ment Commission, which recommended the plan 
to the Dominion Government and is now in 
charge of its promotion. 

The W. C. Edwards & Co. (Ltd.) District 
Membership Challenge Shield was then pre- 
sented by Geo. W. Coyles, Toronto, represent- 
ing the donors, to the Southwestern District, 
and was accepted by C. F. Richards, on behalf 
of the District. President Richards then pre- 
sented to A. R. Stinson, Toronto, who was pres- 
ident of the O. R. L. D. A. for the year 1935, 
his past president’s pin. The rest of the 
evening was devoted to dancing. 


The big event of the morning program on 
the second day of the convention was the elec- 
tion of officers which resulted as follows: 


President—Chas. C. Lawson, Alliance Lum- 
ber Co. (Ltd.), Hamilton. 


Vice President—F. J. Overend, Peterborough 
Lumber Co. (Ltd), Peterborough. 


Immediate Past President—C. F. Richards, 
Geo. H. Belton, Lumber Co. (Ltd.), London. 


Honorary Directors—D. Kemp Edwards, D. 
Kemp Edwards (Ltd.), Ottawa; M. R. Bogart, 
Hadleys’ Chatham (Ltd.), Chatham. 


Directors—(Eastern) A. S. Laird, D. Kemp 
Edwards (Ltd.), Ottawa; (Central) R. P. 
White, Belleville; (Northern) L. Hill, Hill- 
Clark-Francis (Ltd.), New Liskeard; (Toronto) 
Ivan Welsh, Welsh Lumber Co. (Ltd.), To- 
ronto, A. W. Bowden, Bowden Lumber & Coal 
Co. (Ltd.), Toronto; (Southern) A. Wise, 





D. C. JOHNSTON, 
Toronto; 
OL&T President 


A. R. STINSON, 
Toronto; 
Past President 


Henry Wise Lumber Co. (Ltd.), St. Catharines; 
(Northwestern) O. Hauck, Kitchener Lumber 
Co. (Lt.), Kitchener; (Southwestern) W. T. 
Hutcheson, Hutcheson Lumber Co. (Ltd.), 
Woodstock. 

Secretary-Manager — Horace Boultbee, To- 
ronto. 


_ Addresses were delivered during the morn- 
ing session by President C. F. Richards and 
Secretary-Manager Boultbee outlining the work 
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of the association during 
1936. Reports by the 
chairmen of the various 
standing committees 





H. BOULTBEE, 
Toronto; 
Secretary-Manager 








completed the morning’s 
program. 

The president’s report drew attention to the 
continued success of the association. “While 
many associations have been fighting for their 
very existence,” he said, “our association has 
been steadily plodding on, and today is in bet- 
ter shape than at any time since the depres- 
sion. Our financial statement will show an 
increase in our reserve, and a substantial sur- 
plus account, accomplished by generous sup- 
port from the dealers, careful watch over ex- 
penditures, and increased advertising support in 
the association’s publication.” 

The report drew particular attention to the 
formation of the Lumber and Timber Asso- 
ciation of Ontario, to which support had 
been given by the O. R. L. D. A. The new 
association is already filling a long-felt want 
in bringing together the manufacturers, whole- 
salers and retailers of lumber in one common 
cause, the betterment of the industry. It is 
also bringing emphatically to the attention of 
the buying public, the many advantages of lum- 
ber as the best building material yet available. 

The association had given its attention con- 
stantly during the year, President Richards said, 
to the Dominion Housing Act, and the Home 
Improvement Plan, and he told with pride of 
the fact that briefs prepared for, and representa- 
tations made to, the Government by the asso- 
ciation in connection with both of these mat- 
ters had been largely used in the drawing up 
of the Government’s plan. He called attention 
to the “ever-increasing cost of compensation 
and taxation which is a serious handicap on 
our business.” 

The secretary-manager went into detail in 
regard to all the activities of the association 
during the past year, and focussed attention 
particularly on the organization of, and the 
work being done by, the Lumber and Timber 
Association of Ontario, and the importance of 
the Dominion Housing Act and the Home Im- 
provement Plan. 

The increasing tendency on the part of mu- 
nicipalities in all parts of Ontario to revise their 
building by-laws and the frequent suggestion 
that the new by-laws should restrict severely 
the use of frame construction, were referred to 
by the secretary-manager and it was pointed 
out that the work done by the Lumber and 
Timber Association of Ontario, had gone a long 
way toward preventing elimination of frame 
construction in many municipalities. The new 
association would undoubtedly protect the lum- 
ber industry against this serious menace in 
the future. 

The secretary-manager’s report also referred 
to important activities of the association in 
connection with representations made to the 
Dominion Government respecting the sales tax, 
and to the Workmen’s Compensation Board re- 
specting the exemption of small sawmills. 

The visiting dealers had lunch -in the Tudor 
Room of the hotel on the second day, in order 
to be able to see a talking picture on the 
“Home Improvement Plan” produced and shown 
by the Canadian Johns-Manville Co. (Ltd.). 

At the afternoon session on the second day, 
the association took action in regard to the 
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Farmers’ Creditors’ Arrangement Act. The 
president was asked to appoint a committee 
of three or five dealers to go into every detail 
of the Act and consider whether steps could 
be taken to have it entirely eliminated from 
the statutes. A subsequent resolution extended 
the co-operation of the association to the West- 
ern Retail Lumbermen’s Association, in connec- 
tion with this matter. 

The afternoon session was then given over 
to an open forum, during which matters brought 
up by wholesalers and others were discussed. 
These included the marketing of red cedar shin- 
gles by the thousand and the square, and a 
report by two hardwood flooring manufacturers 
upon the scarcity of oak lumber, resulting from 
the floods in the southern States. 

Messages of good will were received from 
the representatives of the White Pine Bureau, 
the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, the 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, the 
Lumber and Timber Association of Ontario, and 
the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau. 

The discussion led to a unanimously carried 
motion as follows: “That the Ontario Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association welcomes the ad- 
vent into the lumber association field of the 
Lumber and Timber Association of Ontario, 
and that we approve of the object of the new 
association and urge individual members of our 
association to become members of the Lumber 
and Timber Association of Ontario; also that 
a committee be appointed by the President to 
consider the possibility of the O. R. L. D. A. 
contributing from its funds something towards 
the finances of the new association.” 

At the final session on Saturday morning 
the secretary-manager was instructed to write 
to the Department of Excise of the Dominion 
Government, and request that the sales tax 
exemption on small sawmills be entirely elim- 
inated. He was also asked to write to the 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, advis- 
ing it that invoices for carloads of lumber 
sometimes arrive two or three days later than 
the carloads, resulting in delay in the unloading 
of the cars, and suggesting that the wholesal- 
ers watch this matter more closely. 

A suggestion from the ladies attending the 
convention was gladly approved, namely, that 
they be permitted at future conventions to put 
on some type of entertainment on the second 
night. 

A resolution was carried, asking the incom- 
ing president to have a committee on insulation 
approach the manufacturers of rock wool in- 
sulation with a suggestion that the distribution 
of this product be restricted to lumber deal- 
ers, and that the blowing of nodulated rock 
wool be undertaken by lumber dealers. 

At the conclusion of the convention, the newly 
elected board of directors held its first meet- 
ing and appointed Horace Boultbee, Toronto, 
secretary-manager for 1937. Arrangements 
were made for holding the next meeting of 
directors on April 16, at Toronto. 





Architectural Scholarship Es- 
tablished by Langley Bequest 


Scholarships for advanced study, research 
and travel have been established by the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects, which has received 
$104,000 to promote higher education in archi- 
tecture from the estate of the late Edward 
Langley, architect, of Scranton, Pa., it is an- 
nounced by Stephen F. Voorhees, of New 
York, president of the Institute. The awards, 
which will not exceed ten each year, are open 
to any architectural draftsman, teacher of archi- 
tecture, or graduate student, who is a citizen 
of the United States or Canada, and who gives 
evidence satisfactory to the Institute of his 
character, ability, purpose and need. Selections 
will be made from more than sixty architec- 
tural schools and hundreds of architects’ offices 
by a committee headed by Dean William 
Emerson, of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. The 1937 awards will be an- 
nounced on Sept. 1. 
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Selling, Economic and Legal Prob- 
lems Studied by Jersey Dealers 


Newark, N. J., Feb. 19.—Very successful 
from the standpoint of attendance, interest 
manifested, and practical value to the dealers 
who assembled, was the annual convention of 
the New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association, held 
in the Robert Treat Hotel, here, on Thursday, 
Feb. 18. 

Founded in 1884, this association is one of 
the few organizations of its character that has 
to its credit more than a half-century of solid 
achievement—53 years, 
to be exact—in which 
it has ably served the 
interest of the lumber 
dealers of this terri- 
tory. 

Everyone was de- 
lighted with the meet- 
ing, and with the pro- 
gram, which had been 
developed along edu- 
cational lines, with 
special thought to giv- 


L. F. ARMSTRONG, 
Keyport; 
Elected Trustee 





G. E. DeNIKE, 
Newark; 
Secretary 


ing the assembled 
dealers information on 
subjects of real inter- 
est to them. There 
were more retail deal- 
ers in attendance than 
at any previous annual 
convention of this as- 
sociation in the past 
ten years or more be- 
sides a very good rep- 
resentation of manu- 
facturers, wholesalers 
and other guests. 

The forenoon session, after registration of 
delegates, included the roll-call, reports of presi- 
dent, treasurer, secretary, nominating commit- 
tee, election of trustees and other routine mat- 
ters; not overlooking a brief memorial to those 
who had passed on during the year. 





F. CARNAHAN, 
Washington, D. C.; 
Small Houses 


Legislative Program Discussed 


The formal program opened with an address 
by John J. McCloskey, association counsel, on 
“The Association Legislative Program.” This 
was followed by presentation of the nation- 
wide project for building of 1,000 low-cost 
demonstration homes in various communities 
throughout the country, by Frank Carnahan, 
secretary National Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. 


Otis N. Shepard, president National-Ameri- 
can Wholesale Lumber Association, described 
the West Coast situation, and Hal B. Alston, 
of the Pacific Lumber Co., spoke on “The Sales 
Appeal.” 


Following the dinner, which was served at 
12:30, the program was resumed with a number 
of very interesting features, led by an address 
on “What Shall We Think of Things as They 
Are?” by Dr. W. Warren Giles, which empha- 
sized the necessity for preserving the guaranties 
of the Constitution, and guarding it against all 
attacks. 


A. R. Hall, president of the Allied Lumber 
& Material Salesmen of New Jersey (popularly 
known as the ALAMS), brought greetings of 
that organization, and it was announced that 
immediately following adjournment the sales- 
men would hold open house, for all retzilers, 
at the Newark Athletic Club, and that a buffet 
supper would be served to all who cared to 
attend. 


Timely Talk on Taxation 


“The Power to Tax” was the very timely 
subject of Hon. W. H. Williams, mayor of 
Belleville, who urged dealers to exercise active 
interest in the various tax problems before the 
nation, the State and the community. 


Secretary G. E. DeNike discussed “Social 
Security and Unemployment Tax,” pointing out 
their effect in increasing dealers’ overhead. 


Henry J. Eckstein, of Foresta Factors (Inc.), 
spoke on “The Economic Advantage of Han- 
dling Quality Merchandise,” stressing the de- 
sirability of grade- and trade-marking for 
identifying products of quality. 

Humor was brought into play by Dr. Richard 
Reager, in the final address of the program, his 
subject being “Rubber Tires on Wheelbarrows.” 
His talk had a serious and practical back- 
ground, illustrating the proper sales approach. 
It was well received, and wound up the meet- 
ing with a flourish. 


The New Officers and Trustees 


The election of officers and trustees resulted 
in naming the following : 


President—G. B. Roesler, Hackensack. 


Vice president—Joseph H. Jackson, Rock- 
away. 


Treasurer—S. F. Bailey, Newark. 
Secretary—G. E. De Nike, Newark. 


Trustees—(three years) Lloyd F. Arm- 
strong, Keyport; S. F. Bailey and Henry B. 
Clark, Newark; Paul W. Cadwallader, Pen- 
nington; William C. Nolte, Toms River; Irv- 
ing T. Sickley, South-Q@range; Harold H. Van 
Natta, Morris Plains. (Two years)—O. W. 
Welsh, South Amboy, N. S. Gentile, Pompton 
Lakes. (One year)—Charles T. P. Wolfe, 
Ridgefield Park. . 





Quake-Proof Schools 


7 

A pictorial review of the new earthquake 
resistive wood frame schools, recently erected 
in California to supplant those condemned after 
the earthquake of 1933, has just been issued 
by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C. Construction de- 
tails and costs are given with the pictures 
which show widely varying and attractive de- 
signs. The association has published a num- 
ber of other booklets on earthquake resist- 
ant construction in the course of the research 
work carried on by its western office follow- 
ing the disastrous quake. These may be ob- 
tained from the association office in Washing- 
ton, or from the branch office at 85 Second 
St., San Francisco. 
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Virginians Against Govern- 
ment In Home Building Field 


RicHMonp, VA., Feb. 22.—Resolutions oppos- 
ing the Steagall Bill or any other legislation 
designed to put the Federal Government in the 
home building field, and any increase in freight 
rates on building materials were among those 
approved at the final session of the Virginia 
Lumber & Building Supply Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, which met in Richmond, Feb. 19-20. It 
was, also, resolved to change the name of the 
organization to the Virginia Building Material 
Association. 

“Personality of the Lumberman” was the topic 
of an address by D. Webb Mason, president, 
of Narrows. Mr. Mason strongly urged the 
organization of a regional association to increase 
effectiveness in legislative matters, in relation- 
ship with manufacturers, and in the collection 
and dissemination of information about taxes, 
accounting, advertising and other technical ad- 
vice which dealers need during this time but 
are not always able to get. The president 
thought it would be worthwhile for the asso- 
ciation to have in its employ a qualified expert 
on the above subjects, who would be able to 
give advice after studying matters affecting the 
lumber business. 

Bruce A. Wilson, educational director of the 
Federal Housing Administration and C. R. 
French, merchandising counsel of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, both of 
Washington, D. C., described three types of 
low-cost frame houses widely used as demon- 
stration units, and urged the Virginia lumber 
dealers to construct more of such dwellings. 
It was said 70 percent of the home buyers are 
interested in residences costing $5,000 or less, 
and sold on instalment plans. 


Modernization Education for Women 


In discussing his subject, “Looking Ahead,” 
H. Clay Houcens, director of industrial arts 
and vocational guidance in the Richmond public 
schools, urged that suitable tools and materials 
be given to boys who contemplate becoming 
builders. Mr. Houcens further advised the edu- 
cation of women in home modernization. 

During the first afternoon session, the speak- 
ers and their subjects included: R. Hill Fleet, 
Richmond, “How Building and Loan Does Its 
Part”; L. H. Buisch, Dayton, Ohio, on 


“Streamline Your Business” 
York City, 
Market” ; 


; Paul E. Kendall, 
“New Opportunity in the 
representing 


New 


Farm Lloyd Spencer, 








HARRIS MITCHELL, C. I. CHEYNEY, 
Richmond; Bluefield, W. Va.; 
Secretary-manager “Profit in 1937” 





the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, Seattle, “Rough 
Butts Without a Blemish,” and J. Ben Wand, 
Jacksonville, Fla., “How Do You Rate Back 
Home?” An address on the “Application of 
the Social Security Act” by J. A. Rennie, Rich- 
mond accountant, was followed by a forum at 
which questions were asked and answered. 

Euclid M. Hanbury of Portsmouth, vice presi- 
dent, presided at the opening of the convention, 
Feb. 19. G. J. Jones, president of the local 
Chamber of Commerce, gave the welcoming ad- 
dress. The reports of S. T. Massey, treasurer, 
and Harris Mitchell, secretary-manager, both 
of Richmond, were encouraging and reflected 
improvement in the condition of the organiza- 
tion. President Mason’s speech followed. 

C. I. Cheyney of Bluefield, W. Va., developed 
the idea of “a whole selling unit” in his talk, 
“Making a Profit in 1937.” He stressed the 
convenience to consumers and the increased op- 
portunity to lumber and supply dealers for 
profits through offering and financing, with a 
contractor and through a loan agency, of com- 
plete houses. 

Joseph H. Free, Chicago, observed in his talk 
that the convention was a prophetic one, and 
stated there were numerous optimistic predic- 
tions about the building business this year. 

J. A. Hagan, president of Roberts & Hagan 
(Inc.), Norfolk, Virginia director of National 
Federation of Builders’ Supply Associations, 
urged that the office be abolished until a 
more active national organization may be 
formed. Mr. Hagan said that the federation 
was practically inactive without such a body 
as the NRA as a support. 

Officers were nominated and elected as fol- 
lows: 

President—Euclid M. Hanbury, Portsmouth. 

Vice presidents—M. A. Hassinger, Bristol; 
Cc. B. Nettleton, Covington; Edgar M. Young, 
Fredericksburg; Christian Weaver, Newport 
News. 

Treasurer—S. T. Massey, Richmond. 

Directors—D. P. Wood, Warrenton; Fritz 
Will, Richmond; R. C. Vaden, Gretna; B. T. 
Taylor, Jr., Farmville; R. A. Slaughter, Phoe- 
bus; L. C. Smith Clarendon; D. C. Laughon, 
Pulaski; Eugene Holsinger, Staunton; Carl 
M. Holesapple, Roanoke; C. L. Fletcher, St. 
Paul; R. M. Felton, South Boston, and M, T. 
Blassingham, Norfolk. 

Director of National Federation of Build- 
ers’ Supply Associations—J. A. Hagan, 
Norfolk. 

Director of National Lumber Dealers Asso- 
ciation—Weldon W. Berry, Harrisonburg. 

Councillor of United States Chamber of 
Commerce—W. F. Liebenow, Fredericksburg. 


Retired to Advisory Council—D. Webb 
Mason, Narrows. 
Harris Mitchell, Richmond, was_ re-ap- 


pointed secretary-manager of the association 
by the president. 


A lengthy list of resolutions was approved. 
The movement of the NLMA, the NLDA, and 
the FHA to build low-cost model demonstra- 
tion homes was endorsed, and members urged 
to co-operate in this construction program. It 
was resolved that the association petition the 
FHA to amend and liberalize the restrictions 
and regulations to make its help more available 
in country towns. The association further 
petitioned Congress to enact legislation insuring 
the benefits of the FHA program beyond the 
expiration, April 1. A resolution, affirming the 
dependence of the lumber manufacturer upon 
the properly organized and equipped retail 
dealer as the channel through which lumber 
should move to the consumer, that was adopted 
by the executive committee of the NLMA in 
December, was commended. The association 
commended manufacturers who have announced 
policies of distribution through retail building 
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Director of N.L.D.A. 
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material dealers as economic outlets. Apprecia- 
tion of the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau’s 100 
percent dealer distribution was expressed in an- 
other resolution. Dealers were appealed to to 
discontinue inter-market shipping for their own 
good. The’ principle and practice of grade- 
marking lumber and other building materials 
were endorsed. An important resolution urged 
all Virginia dealers to recognize the protection 
to which legitimate wholesalers are entitled and 
in the interest of fair play not to accept any 
undeserved commission, and in order to express 
their commendation to patronize those manu- 
facturers and wholesalers who confine wholesale 
discounts to wholesalers, who are recognized 
by the National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association and other wholesale bodies. Tax 
exemptions to consumer co-operatives and any 
other preferential treatment not accorded to 
private business enterprises were opposed. A 
resolution was approved petitioning Congress 
and the Virginia legislature to enact regulatory 
laws requiring itinerant merchant truckers and 
other unregulated truckers to pay their fair 
share of taxes. Because of the serious shortage 
of skilled laborers in the building trades, it was 
resolved that dealers sponsor practical manual 
training in their communities. Appreciation 
was extended to the speakers, trade press, 
officers, exhibitors, and all others helping to 
make the convention a success. Condolences 
were voted to surviving members of the families 
and intimate associates in business of members 
who died during the year. 





Company Awards Pins to Men 
With 50 and 60 Years of 
Service 


Henry Disston & Sons (Inc.), Philadelphia, 
recently awarded gold pins to 79 employees 
whose services totalled 4,260 years. In con- 
nection with the awards, a luncheon was held 
in the company’s cafeteria building in Tacony. 
It was attended by active workers, pensioned 
workers and company executives. The feature 
of the occasion was the award of gold service 
pins to one pensioned and four active workers, 
each with a service record of 60 or more years, 
and similar awards to 27 pensioned and 47 ac- 
tive employees, each having service of more 
than 50 but less than 60 years. With three 
exceptions, all of the active men were present, 
and 19 of the pensioned workers attended. Mo- 
tor transportation was provided by the com- 
pany for pensioned men, some of whom are 
more than 80 years old. 

At present, there are 51 men on the com- 
pany’s rolls with 50 or more years of service. 
The aggregate years of service for these men 
totals 2,756. The aggregate for the 28 pen- 
sioned men totals 1,504 years. 
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Tennessee Dealers Hold Annual Meeting 


Marked by Pointed Discussion of Trade Topics -- Group Organization Claims Chief 
Attention -- dea Wins General Support -- Intra- and Inter-State Groups Contemplated 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Feb. 23.—The annual 
meeting of the Tennessee Millwork & Supply 
Dealers’ Association, held in the Hermitage 
Hotel, this city, on Friday, Feb. 12, was a very 
successful as well as enthusiastic one, judging 
from the general participation in the discussions 
by those present. There were no set speeches, 
most of the program consisting of brief, pointed 
talks by retail dealers only. 

Acting Secretary Floyd Mitchell read the 
minutes of the directors’ meeting held in Knox- 
ville last November. 

President W. A. Seagle reported full pay- 
ment of the old association note. The organ- 
ization is now out of debt except for one in- 
significant current expense item of a few -dol- 
lars. President Seagle reminded the dealers 
that this meeting was called to determine the 
future course of the State association, and asked 





W. A. SEAGLE, 
Chattanooga; 
Retiring President 


Cc. E. BROOKS, 
Kingsport; 
Vice President 


C. L. Marshall to state his views on the subject. 


_Mr. Marshall thought that a group organiza- 
tion should be set up, citing the success of the 
Upper Eastern group, and suggesting that 
others be formed for the Jackson and Clarks- 
ville areas, another in Middle Tennessee, and 
another in the Northwestern area, or where 
a group of towns might be included. With 
periodical meetings these units, as integral parts 
of the State association, could make up an 
effective organization. He recommended that 
each group have its own secretary—not a lum- 
ber dealer—feeling that it would be a mistake 
to assign such duties to any member of said 
group. 

Charles E. Marsh, of the Memphis Lumber 
Exchange, followed with an account of the suc- 
cessful consideration of lumbermen’s problems 
through their regular meetings. He also dis- 
cussed in some detail the past and future bene- 
re to the industry from the National Housing 
Act. 

President Seagle introduced the matter of a 
sales promotion course, as brought out at a 
recent Chicago meeting of the National Associa- 
tion executives. He also referred to the pro- 
posed plan to organize a strong southeastern 
association of lumber dealers, comprising the 
southeastern States, and asked for discussion of 
that subject. 


_ ©. L. Marshall believed that such an organ- 
ization could be helpful in many ways, but ‘it 


appeared necessary first to form regional group 
organizations, and then the State association 
might have sufficient strength to lend support 
to an organization representing a group of 
States as suggested. In short, he emphasized 
the need first to maintain a strong chain of 
regional groups within the State. This matter 
is to be discussed during the second day of the 
Alabama retailers’ convention to be held in the 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, March 10-12, and 
Mr. Marshall urged all who could do so to 
attend. 

Favorable reaction to regional group organ- 
ization, to include full city group organization, 
was voiced by J. Fred Hathcock, speaking for 
Nashville; Joe M. Tucker, Jr., of Ripley, for 
West Tennessee; H. B. Tomlin, as to Jackson; 
U. W. Gunter and W. J. Sanders, Jr., as to 
middle Tennessee. John F. Vaughan, Jr., of 
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Chattanooga; 
Treasurer 


FLOYD MITCHELL, 
Tullahoma; 
Acting Secretary 


Winchester, outlined the benefits as he viewed 
them from his membership in the hardware re- 
tailers’ organization. W. H. Cain, of Knox- 
ville, added his favorable reaction to group 
formations. 

President Seagle then appointed a nominating 
committee to make recommendations for places 
on the board of directors. The following, named 
by the committee, were unanimously elected to 
serve three years: H. B. Tomlin, Jackson; J. 
Fred Hathcock, Nashville; H. D. Carmichael, 
Knoxville. 

J. Tyree Fain, association attorney, discussed 
pending and recently passed legislation affect- 
ing the retail lumber dealer. He particularly 
explained the provisions of the Tennessee Lien 
Law and laid stress on the need for constant 
watchfulness on the part of dealers to protect 
themselves against legislation which would in- 
crease their operating costs. 

Following the luncheon, President Seagle re- 
quested C. L. Marshall to preside at the after- 
noon session. 

A motion prevailed to the effect that the 
State’s representatives in Congress be urged to 
use their best efforts for extension of Titles 
I and II of the National Housing Act. 

The board of directors reported election of 
officers as follows: 

President—H. A. Renfro, Liberty Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co., Erwin. 


Vice President (East Tennessee)—Charles 
E. Brooks, Kingsport. 





Vice president—(West Tennessee)—H. B. 
Tomlin, Jackson, 

Vice president (Middle Tennessee)—Joe M. 
Scheffer, Nashville. 

Treasurer—Fred Scheidegger, Chattanooga 
Sash & Millwork Co., Chattanooga. 


Acting Secretary—J. A. Minnich, Johnson 
City. 


Mr. Minnich was requested to serve as acting 
secretary until group organizations were ef- 
fected, when a permanent secretary will be 
elected, at a meeting of the board to be called 
for an early date. 

After C. L. Marshall had spoken concerning 
the increasing labor imposed upon all business 
concerns by the necessity of keeping accurate 
tax records, in addition to cost accounting, the 
association’s records were turned over to Mr. 
Minnich, as acting secretary, who will have 
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Johnson City; 
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Johnson City; 


New Acting Secretary Took Prominent Part 


custody of them for the present at his office in 
Johnson City, where headquarters of the Upper 
Eastern division also is maintained. 

This concluding the regular business of the 
convention, adjournment of the general meeting 
was taken; and the Nashville dealers proceeded 
to carry on a brief discussion among themselves 
on the matter of their effecting a group organ- 
ization. This resulted in a decision to meet 
again in the near future, with that aim. 


Utah Women Oppose State's 
Fair Trade Bills 


Satt Lake City, Utan, Feb. 20.—The group 
of three fair trade bills introduced in the Utah 
legislature at the beginning of the present ses- 
sion, have now all passed the House and are 
being considered by the Senate. No open op- 
position to them of much consequence has de- 
veloped from business people, but a group of 
club women has started an agitation against 
the measures. The ladies are calling the pro- 
posed laws an attempt to legalize “price-fixing,” 
and charging that their enactment would prove 
a blow at the family budget. One bill would 
set up a trade commission; the other two would 
stop below-cost selling, eliminate unwarranted 
and secret discounts and discrimination between 
customers and between different areas of the 
State; and also allow manufacturers to set 
minimum retail prices. 
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Southwest lowans Criticize Trucking 


Ask Itinerants Be Fairly Taxed-- Condemn Unethical Sales to Consumer -- Are 
Urged to Interest Children in Home Making and to Provide Training for Young 
Carpenters -- Call for Extension of FHA Title One 


Councit Biurrs, Iowa, Feb. 20.—While un- 
fair competition from itinerant truckers and 
out-State yards keynoted the thirty-first annual 
convention of the Southwestern Iowa Lumber- 
men’s Association, held here Feb. 16 and 17, 
dealers emerged from depression clouds and 
declared prospects for 1937 are the best in re- 
cent years. 

Everett Starner, of the Shelby Lumber Co., 
Shelby, was elected president, succeeding Lyle 
Wheeler, of A. T. Wheeler & Son, Corning. 
Paul Wheeler, of the Green Bay Lumber Co., 
Red Oak, was elected vice president, and Art 
Anderson, of the Farmers’ Lumber Co., Council 
Bluffs, secretary-treasurer. Lyle Wheeler was 
named to the board of directors, along with 
M. M. Garnes, of the Farmers’ Lumber Co., 
Adair, and Harry Mathews, of the Ideal Lum- 
ber Co., Bedford. 

This year’s convention largely took on the 
atmosphere of a forum, with leading dealers 
in this section of the State heading discussions 
on problems of local interest. Approximately 
100 persons attended the sessions. 


Trouble From Truckers 


Fd Evans, of the Fullerton Lumber Co., 
Council Bluffs, opened with “The !tinerant 
Trucker and How He Affects My Business.” 
Traveling the State’s highways from the south 
the truckers bring scores of loads of posts into 
this section, selling them at cost plus truckage— 
a price about equal to that which the lumber 
dealer must pay. “Those truckers are interested 
only in the haulage fee,” Evans declared, urging 
dealers to back legislation sponsored by the 
lumber industry, feed and grain and vegetable 
men, which would “put the itinerant merchant 
on a tax parity with the merchant in a city 
or town.” “We are taxed,” he said, “for the 
privilege of operating our businesses. There is 
nothing unfair about levying a tax on these 
truckers, who now don’t even buy in Iowa 
their gasoline, taxes on which would help main- 
tain our highway system.” 

Lyle Cassat of the Richardson Lumber Co., 
Clarinda, told the convention: “You fellows 
who don’t live on arterial highways have no 
idea of the number of trucks which ply our 
roads, bringing in short posts from the South.” 

Reiterating Evans’ statement that truckers 
are interested for the most part in hauling 
charges, Cassat declared that in many instances 
an itinerant will drive his truck into the com- 
munity, and dicker on a price with local farm- 
ers. “The effect of it all is that we no longer 
have any post business. If the trucker can’t 
sell to a farmer he takes his posts to the sales 
pavilion and gets the best price he can at auc- 
tion. Farmers no longer look to us for their 
posts—they wait for the auction sale, and buy 
there.” 

Southern cities apparently are encouraging 
the program, Harry Cox of the Hawkeye Lum- 
ber Co., Oskaloosa, told the group. He read 
a letter from an Arkansas chamber of com- 
merce urging the Iowa lumber firm to send one 
of its trucks into Arkansas loaded with feed, 
and to take back posts produced there. 

Mr. Starner, of Shelby, said he met the 
competition by merchandising quality goods, but 
admitted this was not the solution to the prob- 
lem. 

Ormie C. Lance, Minneapolis, secretary of 
the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
urged support of legislative measures, which he 
said would at least tend to curb the abuse by 
the levying of business taxes upon the motor 
merchant. 


"Jobber Retailing” Is Rapped 


The evils of jobber retailing, C. E. Goessling, 
of the Shenandoah Lumber Co., told the group, 
would be materially lessened if dealers would 
cease patronizing wholesalers who sell direct. 
“They buy from such jobbers to save a few 
cents on this or that, and then wonder what is 
wrong with the distribution system,” he said, 
adding: “One way to aid in correcting this evil 
is to patronize those jobbers whose policy is 
solely that of wholesaling, leaving the retailing 
up to the dealer.” 

William Badeaux, of Des Moines, executive 
secretary of the State association, said that 
problems like this in the clay products industry 
are now in the process of stabilization. 

To effectively control distribution of building 
materials in trade territories, Horace Green- 
wood, of the Greenwood Lumber Co., Emer- 





you to take an interest in them,” he said, 
“Ask them to come in and see you. Show 
them miniature buildings, and tell them the best 
ways to build homes. Show them how insula- 
tion works, and tell them why it is advisable 
to use it; how attics can be made into extra 
rooms; how basements can be made into recrea- 
tion rooms; how closed-in porches add another 
room to the house. Create in them the desire 
to have rooms for themselves.” He also urged 
featuring of children in advertising. 


What Price Cutting Rally Means 


F, K. Stokely, of Stokely Yards (Inc.), 
Neola, speaking on cutting prices, told the con- 
vention to remember always that “the cut 
comes from our end of the profit, and not from 
the wholesaler’s end. Doing business on 33% 
percent, which means 25 percent on the gross, 
Stokely said a cut of 5 percent means that the 
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SOUTHWESTERN IOWA LUMBERMEN'S ASSOCIATION OFFICERS FOR 1937: Seated, left to right— 
Paul Wheeler, Green Bay Lumber Co., Red Oak, vice president; Everett Starner, Shelby Lumber Co., 


Shelby, president; Art Anderson, Farmers Lumber Co., Council Bluffs, secretary-treasurer. 


left to right—Harry Mathews, Ideal Lumber Co., 
Adair, both 


son, said dealers must acquaint themselves with 
all types of materials; be modern merchan- 
disers; know construction methods; understand 
price figuring; go out and get the business by 
personal solicitation if necessary; know estimat- 
ing; lend support to civic activities, and he also 
urged the formation of building guilds, with 
dealer, architect, painter, carpenter, contractor 
and allied interests all grouped together. 


Answering One of “Famous Four" 


Mr. Garnes, of Adair, speaking on one of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’sS “Famous Four” 
questions, namely: How can dealers make boys 
and girls want real homes when they grow up? 
urged them to cultivate the friendship of all 
of the children in their trade territory. “The 
very foundation of our future business lies with 
the children of today,” Mr. Garnes said. “They 
are the builders of tomorrow, and we must 
cultivate them.” He urged dealers to make a 
card index of all the children in their trade 
territories, listing their ages, dates of birth, 
hobbies, achievements in school, and whether 
their parents own their own homes. “I urge 


Standing, 
Bedford, and M. M. Garnes, Farmers Lumber Co., 


directors 


dealer must increase his volume 23 percent to 
obtain the same amount of profit. “Then 11 
you cut your material bill 10 percent you must 
increase your volume 70 percent to offset the 
amount lost by the cut.” 

Summing up Mr. Stokely’s talk, Secretary 
Lance pointed out that “it just means ‘how 
much more merchandise do I have to sell i 
I cut the price?’ and you'll see it means a lot 
more than the figures of 5 or 10 percent might 
appear at a glance.” 

To meet competition from out-State yards, 
Mr. Cassat, of Clarinda, declared that dealers 
must establish themselves as better merchants, 
and must solve the itinerant trucker problem. 
A variety of opinions on how to meet such 
competition on various grades of material was 
brought out by various dealers. To Paul Phil- 
lips, of the Phillips Lumber Co., Henderson, 
quality merchandise has proved the greatest 
aid. John Beam, of the Green Bay Lumber 
Co., Shenandoah, said his concern stocked some 
of the same class of lumber as that usually 
purchased from out-State dealers, but sold it 
only after customers insisted that they did not 
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want No, 1 material. Mr. Starner, of Shelby, 
found that tips from friendly truckers aided 
him in contacting prospective out-State pur- 
chasers before they bought, and usually enabled 
him to keep the business at home. 

The desire of truckers operating from smaller 
communities into larger cities for “backhauls,” 
and in some instances small commissions, has 
turned many truckers into business agents for 
the larger yards, dealers pointed out. 


More On the Trucking Problem 


Again, the solving of the trucking problem 
will settle the out-of-town buying problem, 
most dealers agreed, adding that good crops 
would also bring customers into a_higher- 
quality field. 

Trucking and out-State competition also 
opened the second day’s program, when retiring 
president Lyle Wheeler, speaking on “My 
Greatest Problems,” brought up the two main 
issues of the convention. 

Wheeler said the establishment of a “cash 
and carry yard” handling No. 3 material pur- 
chased from a high-class mill had aided him 
in holding much of the business in his own 
community. “I find our people, mostly doing 
repair work and small building, don’t have 
much money to spend on lumber. This would 
change if we would get a crop. I sell this 
No. 3 at $35. It cost me $25. It’s cheap mate- 
rial, but it’s what some of them seem to want.” 
He also urged that dealers keep in close touch 
with contractors, thus enlisting further support 
of quality merchandise for the larger jobs. 

Harry Cox, of the Hawkeye Lumber Co., 
Oskaloosa, urged dealers to use replacement 
costs in figuring price lists, and urged the use 
of planning services in dealing with prospective 
home builders. 


Title One Must Be Extended 


Wilson Friend, of the Harlan Lumber Co., 
urged dealers immediately to contact their con- 
gressional representatives requesting the con- 
tinuance of Title 1 of FHA. 

“We have set up a sort of New Year’s reso- 
lution for 1937 on FHA,” he declared. “First, 
we are doing all in our power to get Title 1 
extended. We are co-operating with our banks 
in handling the loans, and they’ve had as high 
as 100 at a time. We are co-operating with our 
banks by asking them to loan only to those 
whom we ourselves feel we would wish to have 
on our books. We strive for accurate estimates, 
and the result is the banks have learned they 
can depend upon our figures when a job is 
started.” 

A brief discussion on the growing scarcity 
of skilled tradesmen, another of the “Famous 
Four” topics suggested by the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, resulted in a move to have dealers 
contact Mr. Badeaux, giving definite informa- 
tion as to how far they will back a move to 
establish trade schools at one of the State 
colleges or universities. 


The Minnesota plan, now in operation, was 
discussed. Some dealers intimated they would 
aid in sending promising young men to short 
courses at schools if they could be established. 


As a “selfish means” of getting more busi- 
ness, F. T. Brown of the Lehigh Portland 
Cement Co., Kansas City, urged dealers to take 
an active interest in “planning board” activities 
now sweeping many communities of the coun- 
try. 

“The country is becoming planning conscious, 
and you men should get in on the planning 
boards,” said he. “Towns are known by their 
Main Street. By and large they are relics of 
grandfather’s day. But many communities plan 
to change this. They are not going immediately 
to tear down all the old buildings, but a plan 
for say twenty years may be adopted and that 
will mean business for the building material 
man. And if you can get Main Street to dress 
up a bit, it’s sure that the rest of the town 
will follow. The money thus circulated will 
find its way into the tills of all of the com- 
munity.” 

Secretary Lance, speaking on “1937—A Year 


AMERICAN 


of Opportunity,” urged backing of legislation, 
State and national, now of interest to the in- 
dustry. 

“False pride of many a dealer,” he continued, 
“is what is causing much trouble among deal- 
ers. I ask you to ask yourself if you and 
your business are suffering from false pride of 
prestige, false pride of volume sales or false 
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pride of individualism. If so, wake up!” 
W. S. Arnt, of the Panora Shoe Co., Des 


Moines, spoke on salesmanship. “To make 
your business a success,” he said, “like your 
business; start the day with an optimistic 


mental attitude; be sure your customer under- 
stands you; like everyone, and be sure that 
every sale is a good sale.” 


Nebraska Dealers Begin Their 


Annual Convention 


Note: A report of the remaining sessions 
of this Convention will appear in next issue 
of the American Lumberman.—Editor. 





Omaua, Nes., Feb. 24.—The vigorous and 
sweeping interest of Nebraskans in all the 
factors underlying sound business made its ap- 
pearance at the first session today of the 47th 
annual convention of the Nebraska Lumber 
Merchants’ Association. The featured address 
at this session was “Economy in Government,” 
delivered by Frank G. Arnold, president of the 
Nebraska Federation of County Taxpayers’ 
Leagues, This convention, which will continue 
through three days (and the later sessions of 
which will be reported in the next issue) is 
being held in the Hotel Fontenelle. 

With a great array of charts, Mr. Arnold 
attacked the old but always pressing problem 





GUY L. HARRISON; 
Grand Island, Neb.; 
President 


PHIL RUNION, 
Lincoln, Neb.; 
Secretary 


of taxation and the efficiency of spending tax 
money. More than 180 bills have been intro- 
duced into the present legislature, bearing upon 
taxation; and the most important of these 
bills have to do with budgeting, accounting, 
auditing and the like which look to the locking 
of the stable door before the horse is stolen. 
Under current conditions the protests against 
increased taxation come long after the money 
has been spent. County accounting is not uni- 
form, nor is the management of county funds 
always in accord with the statutes. The trans- 
fer of funds from one account to another cir- 
cumvents exact tax levies and allotments; and 
in Mr. Arnold’s opinion the application of busi- 
ness methods would have placed most if not 
all Nebraska counties on a cash basis and would 
have prevented the almost universal running of 
deficits. 

By means of his charts Mr. Arnold showed 
that while the gross farm incomes of this agri- 
cultural State had diminished for many years 
and are but beginning to make recoveries, the 
total of taxation and public expenditure had 
generally and sharply increased. It is prob- 
able that the State pays more than the general 
per capita average of Federal taxes; and if the 


general property levies in the State could be 
cut in half, this would add much more purchas- 
ing power to Nebraska than all the Federal 
grants. A long step toward this desirable goal 
could be made by the enactment of pending 
legislation. This legislation includes the recall 
of county officials, uniform budgeting and the 
county-manager plan. 


Good Work Has Been Done 


President Guy L. Harrison, of Grand Island, 
in his official address stated that about 85 per- 
cent of Nebraska lumber retailers are members 
of the association. The secretary and other of- 
ficers have done much valuable work in watch- 
ing legislation and promoting proper distribu- 
tion. For 30 years the insurance department 
has offered low-cost insurance to members, and 
at the first of the year the insurance and the 
association offices were consolidated, making 
possible a saving in operation. The future of- 
fers many opportunities. One condition which 
dealers can not control is the highly important 
factor of sufficient moisture. But dealers can 
assist themselves by improving their capacities 
as salesmen and merchants. 


Secretary Reports Marked Progress 


Secretary Phil Runion gave much of his re- 
port to legislative matters and stated that the 
Nebraska unicameral legislature, which the 
whole country is watching with high interest, 
is presenting some new problems to the busi- 
ness of watching legislation. The secretary 
described a bill which the association is spon- 
soring and which is intended to regulate itiner- 
ant peddling of merchandise by means of li- 
censing fees and surety bonds. Another is a 
bill to regulate trucking for hire. This bill is 
sponsored by truckers’ associations, and the 
lumber association is co-operating. Truckers 
themselves recognize the importance of regu- 
lating their occupation. 

Mr. Runion stated that his four years in of- 
fice have been eventful years, marked by almost 
numberless efforts to reform business and gov- 
ernment; and while he thinks many old meth- 
ods of business are permanently out he ex- 
pressed the hope that the pressure sales meth- 
ods of a few years ago wi!l not return. Effi- 
cient selling, which must be the basis of the 
new merchandising, rests upon complete and 
detailed knowledge of the goods, the customers 
and the community needs and possibilties. Not 
the least pressing problem turns upon the 
scarcity of young men in the ranks of building 
mechanics and in retail yards. There are just 
as many young men as ever; and an important 
organized effort must be made to attract them 
into the business. 


Speaks From Woman's Viewpoint 


The final address of the session was delivered 
by one of Nebraska’s “favorite daughters ;” 
Bess Gearhart Morrison, of Lincoln. Mrs. 
Morrison has been heard at many lumber con- 
ventions; not only this year but in the past. 
Her subject was, “From a Woman’s View- 
point.” This was an inspirational address; 
and after recalling some of her early experi- 
ences as a minister’s daughter she outlined some 
of the changes which have come in the mer- 
chandising field. Her talk was well received. 
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Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Men 


Assemble in Annual Convention 


MitwauKeE, Wis., February 16.—Sixty op- 
erators were registered at the annual meeting 
today of the Northern Hemlock and Hardwood 
Manufacturers Association, at the Pfister Hotel. 
It differed from the usual association meeting in 
that it was handled like a large board of di- 
rectors’ meeting; with a docket covering labor 
relations, freight rates, trade extension, Federal 
and State legislation, inspection and grading, 
association finances, local trucking develop- 
ments, accident prevention and forestry. 

Abbott Fox, of Iron Mountain, Mich., was re- 
elected president; and W. A. Holt, of Oconto, 
Wis., was re-elected vice-president. It has 
long been customary in this association to elect 
president and vice-president from different 
States, so that the administration alternates 
between Michigan and Wisconsin. Other offi- 
cers elected are as follows 

Treasurer—W. W. Gamble, 
Wis. 

Directors—G. N. Harder, Wells, Mich.; A. lL. 
McBean, Park Falls, Wis.; J. D. Mylrea, 
Rhinelander, Wis.; James Goodman, Marin- 
ette, Wis.; J. S. Weidman, Jr., Trout Creek, 
Mich.; Zeno Nelson, Grand Rapids, Mich.; R. 
B. Goodman, Marinette, Wis.; Jos. Gorman, 
Chicago; Kurt Stoehr, Chicago; Harold C. 
Collins, Schofield, Wis.; G. H. Earle, Hermans- 
ville, Mich; Walter Gorman, Ontonagon, Mich. 

Chairman of Conservation—John M. Bush, 
Negaunee, Mich. 

Chairman Bureau 
Oconto, Wis. 

Chairman Bureau of Promotion — Abbott 
Fox, Iron Mountain, Mich. 

Chairman Bureau of Transportation—W. A. 
Holt, Oconto, Wis. 


Discusses Association Activities 


President Abbott Fox discussed the activities 
of the association during 1936, calling attention 
especially to the work done in freight rate mat- 
ters, trade extension and in legislation. He 
urged that the membership be organized better 
to express itself in legislative matters, espe- 
cially in the State legislatures. 

Mr. Fox recommended that studies be made 
to determine whether production costs in the 
local industry can be reduced. He pointed out 
that the supply of northern hardwoods and hem- 
lock is sufficient to cover the current demand for 
many years and asked the members and their 
salesmen to see that no statements are made 
which attempt to create the idea of a shortage. 
That is poor salesmanship. 


Outlines Traffic Work and Program 


Traffic Manager F. M. Ducker, after out- 
lining the work of 1936, discussed the current 
dockets, which cover plans for the following 


purposes: 

1. To secure reduced rates on lumber to 
official territory to compensate us for the re- 
duction which has been given to the West 
Coast. Our roads have approved a 10 per- 
cent reduction and must now get the Eastern 
lines to agree. 


2. To prevent the cancellation of the Ann 
Arbor proportional rates from Menominee to 
official territory. 


3. To prevent the cancellation of lumber 
rates from points in Wisconsin-Michigan to 
points in the Southwest, and the putting in 
of rates related to class rates. 

4. To prevent the establishment of lum- 
ber rates in the Illinois territory on the basis 
of 25 percent of the first-class rate. 

5. We are concerned with the proposal of 
the railroads to establish rates on sawdust 
and shavings between points in Western 
Trunk Line Territory on the basis of 75 per- 
cent of the lumber rate, plus 2 cents. This 
will upset many of the established rates from 
the northern mills. 


6. The railroads have initiated the pro- 
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posal to advance rates on selected list of 
commodities (not at present including lum- 
ber), to offset revenue losses following the 
loss of emergency charges. Watch lumber. 


7. The use of land grant rates is detri- 
mental to our shippers in Government busi- 
ness, and we are continuing the movement 
with the railroads to bring about some cor- 
rection of this situation. Bill in Congress. 


8. We are requesting a reduction in the 
rates from Michigan and Wisconsin to points 
in the Southwest. 


9. We are working on an adjustment of 
undercharges in connection with saw log 
transit. Matter of importance to a number 
of shippers. 


10. We are Working against any efforts 
which may be made by the roads to extend 
to points of origin in Wisconsin and northern 
Michigan the lumber rate system which 
makes lumber rates based on 25 percent of 
the first-class rate. That process would 
raise many of our rates. 


11. Studies of rate groupings from points 
in Wisconsin and Upper Michigan to points in 
official 


territory and groupings from our 
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mills to points in Western Trunk Line Terri- 
tory. These group studies are especially im- 
portant at this time, as we are apparently 
in a period where there will be advancing 
freight rates. Where our local rates must 
be defended intelligently, our problem is in- 
creased by the fact that the carriers have 
shown a tendency to reduce rates for the 
long haul shipper while making relative in- 
creases in rates from the short haul sections. 

12. Developing information on the cost of 
delivering lumber by contract carrier as com- 
pared with the current lumber rates, having 
in view better adjustment of short rates. 


Secretary Gives Comprehensive Review 


Secretary O. T. Swan said that during 1936 
the association had again been put on a firm 
foundation, with more members than in 1929, 
and with finances in the most satisfactory shape 
at any time during his connection with the 
association. Members are paying their dues 
promptly, and the association now has a splen- 
did surplus which the board intends to use on 
trade extension activities, which have now be- 
come the chief feature of the association work. 
The association has field men headquartered at 
Madison and Chicago, and the directors have 
approved plans for a third specialist who will 
have headquarters in southern Michigan. 

He discussed the cost of each of the several 
association activities, and presented the budget 


which the directors have adopted for 1937; 
which totals $72,000. 

He urged that each operator follow closely 
current developments in labor relations, includ- 
ing the bills in the Wisconsin and Michigan 
legislatures, the administrative interpretation of 
the law, the attitude of the public, and especially 
the administrative methods which may avoid 
labor troubles. 

He said that the best estimates from the op- 
erators indicated a log input during the winter 
season this year of 14 percent more than last 
year. Hardwoods will be up about 20 percent, 
but softwoods only 5 percent. 

The relationship of production, shipments 
and stocks is in the most satisfactory shape 
that it has been for a great many years. Stocks 
are now, with respect to each species, in close 
relation to the natural production of such 
species, and the large surplus stocks of certain 
hardwoods have been reduced to normal rela- 
tionship. 

Compared with a year ago, birch stocks 
are down 11 percent, hard maple 15 percent, 
basswood 18% percent, ash 54 percent, soft elm 
42 percent, rock elm 3 percent, and soft maple 
23 percent. 

An unusual feature in the production and 
shipments of 1936 was the tendency towards 
more uniform production and _ shipments 
throughout each month of the year. The 
unusual pickup in business during the late fall 
and winter months, brought up the shipments 
at a time when they have normally fallen off 
considerably. 

He stressed the value of the work of the 
trade extension field men, citing a number of 
specific examples. It is the feeling of the 
trade extension committee that the basic trade 
extension work must be primarily by direct 
contact. 

Secretary Swan told of conferences with the 
retailers on the development of trucking in 
Wisconsin and Michigan. This is changing 
the local distribution of lumber. It indicates 
that the railroads may be interested in equiva- 
lent reductions in their local rates to meet this 
new competition. Plans have been made so 
that all trucks carry signs showing that they 
are delivering northern hemlock, and giving 
the name of the manufacturer and retailer. This 
will advertise the local wood. 

He pointed out that a special study has been 
made during the year of hemlock grades as 
compared with competing softwoods, and that 
the northern hemlock grading rules had been 
revised to cover the grades which the market 
now demands, and which the northern hemlock 
mills are now shipping. A large percentage of 
northern hemlock is now shipped grade-marked 
and the bulk of the hardwood shipments go out 
with the shipper’s certificate. Grade-marking 
and the use of shippers’ certificates are under 
license from the association, and licensed mills 
are subject to a monthly check by the associa- 
tion inspector. The office keeps a card file 
covering the work of each inspector examined. 

The association office has the file of bills 
from the Wisconsin and Michigan legislatures 
and has represented the association in matters 
both at Lansing and Madison. 

In his discussion of legislative matters, he 
called attention especially to the bill before the 
Madison legislature which defines the rights 
of employees in a labor dispute, but which does 
not define the unfair practices of employees. If 
each member will contact his senator and as- 
semblyman, there is a chance that a fairly 
equitable measure can be developed instead of a 
one-sided “State Wagner law.” 

He asked that there be a discussion of the 
administration’s plan to change the personnel 
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of the Supreme Court, and that the associa- 
tion office be authorized to send a personal let- 
ter to each congressman expressing the con- 
clusion of the association. 

Following a discussion of the Supreme Court 
matter, the secretary was authorized to write to 
each member of Congress a letter which in- 
cludes the following statement: 

Our association of sawmill men, from fifty 
communities of Wisconsin and Michigan, in 
convention today, after discussion, unani- 
mously authorizes this letter. 

We protest against any plan which will 
affect the independence of the Supreme 
Court, and which may encourage future Fed- 
eral officials to manipulate the court. We 
urge the Congress to stand for the orderly 
processes of constitutional change in the 
spirit of the Constitution. 


Grading and Trade Extension 


Chief Inspector B. E. Simpson reported upon 
the mill visit work and the grading instruction 
and checkup at the mills. He also reported 
upon a study he had made at a number of retail 
yards covering the quality of lumber shipped 
by different association mills and by mills ship- 
ping competing species. There is now fair uni- 
formity in the commercial grading of northern 
hemlock. The new hemlock rules have been 
distributed to the trade throughout the Lake 
States. 

T. R. Kerr, association field representative, 
Chicago, discussed his work with the architec- 
tural and industrial trade in behalf of north- 
ern hardwoods. He said that there is now a 
trend away from the demand for the very 
cheapest article towards better quality _prod- 
ucts, and that this is distinctly beneficial in his 
work. Our contact work with Federal and 
State officials has had most gratifying results, 
he said. We are now exhibiting paneling in 
random width hardwoods, both in clear stock, 
and in boards displaying knots. Architects, 
have been especially interested in the panels 
made up of knotty hardwoods in elm, brown 
ash, maple and birch. He recommended the 
immediate preparation of further advertising 
material covering hardwood random width 
board paneling, and a special booklet on hard- 
wood crating, giving the comparative crating 
properties of our own and other woods. 

Harold Crosby, association field representa- 
tive, with headquarters at Madison, Wis., re- 
ported upon the work which he had handled in 
Wisconsin, northern Michigan and Minne- 
sota. This has involved contacts with each 
of the State and Federal specifying and pur- 
chasing agencies, and with a special drive for 
the use of hardwood hearts in the many sewer 
cnstruction projects throughout this area. 
Building code developments have been followed 
closely, especially in Milwaukee, where our 
woods are being given due consideration in pro- 
posed Code changes. 

The association office has an elaborate fol- 
low-up plan with respect to private and public 
building projects throughout our natural mar- 
ket area through a system of personalized let- 
ters. The association made a special investiga- 
tion of CCC camps built of various woods, both 
of the permanent and prefabricated type. Third 
grade maple flooring is being used freely for 
top floor replacements in many of these camps. 
The predominating wood in Government post 
offices throughout our region has been birch. 
The use of the land-grant rate has been detri- 
mental in many cases; it has taken local woods 
out of competition. In this region the use of 
grade-marked lumber is increasing both among 
the retailers and in the public. specifications. 
We have contacted most of the architects and 
industrial users throughout the territory. The 
need for continuous, sustained effort in this type 
of work has been proved by the results obtained 
during the past year. 

A. L. Osborn discussed in general terms the 
statistical reports covering lumber production, 
shiprnents, and stocks in competing regions, and 
in the North, and analyzed the various factors 
which make the present strong lumber market, 
including the statistical report issued on Feb. 
16 by the Special Lumber Survey Committee 
in Washington, D. C. 
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Marinette, Wis.; 
Director 
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Director 


The following tribute to the late William 
Bonifas was presented by Mr. Osborn, and 
adopted by a standing vote: 


Again we are reminded of the uncertainty 
of life. WILLIAM BONIFAS, a stalwart fig- 
ure in our industry, has passed on, and again 
the ranks of the pioneers who fought their 
way up from poverty to a commanding posi- 
tion has been thinned. He was a man of 
great courage and force. He was born for 
dominance. He rose above all difficulties and 
won against all odds. He was wise in coun- 
cil and a willing contributor to the common 
good of the lumber industry. In his passing 
the industry has lost a staunch supporter and 
we have lost a good friend. We extend to 
his family and his business associates our 
most sincere sympathy in our common loss. 


_J. D. Mylrea recommended that the associa- 
tion employ an accident prevention specialist 
who would visit each mill and woods operation, 
not only for talks and demonstration work with 
the men, but also to discuss with the manage- 
ment various methods of developing an in- 
terest in accident prevention through prize 
competitions. He gave specific instances of the 
value of this type of work. 


Sees Favorable Trade Outlook 


John McClure, of Chicago, secretary of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association, gave 
a very interesting talk covering hardwood mar- 
ket conditions in the South, North and East. 
He said it was too early to estimate the effect 
of the Ohio River and Lower Mississippi floods. 
but that apparently newspaper reports have 
greatly exaggerated the condition, and it is not 
expected that the disposition of flooded lumber 
will be of sufficient volume to affect the mar- 
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kets. There may be a temporary halt in log- 
ging and lumbering operations, but there is no 
sign that there will be a famine in hardwoods. 

Hardwood distributing yards now have large 
and well balanced stocks, and are in the best 
shape to handle their trade that they have been 
in for the last few years, The furniture and 
flooring factories have furnished a strong de- 
mand for the items they usually handle, and 
nearly all hardwoods are moving freely and in 
greater volume than production. He felt that 
the current situation is strong and wholesome, 
with prospects for a well balanced demand and 
supply relationship for some time. 

— aes 


To Aid Redwood Promotion 


San Francisco, Cauir., Feb. 20.—California 
Redwood Association has named Erwin, Wasey 
& Co., internationally known advertising com- 
pany, as advertising counsel. The agency’s Pa- 
cific Coast office here is engaged in a study 
of the redwood marketing problem as a basis 
for future sales and advertising promotion. 





Argentine Importer Visits 


Lumber Centers 


SEATTLE, WasH., Feb. 20.—H. W. Roberts, 
partner of H. W. Roberts & Co., Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, was a recent visitor in Seattle. H. 
W. Roberts & Co. is one of the largest im- 
porting concerns in the Argentine. In addition 
to doing a large general importing business, it 
imports large quantities of lumber from the 
United States. It has a planing mill and yard 
at Buenos Aires, and offices at Montevideo and 
Manchester, England. This concern has been 
in business in the Argentine for forty-four 
years. It purchases large quantities of pitch 
pine from the southeastern United States, as 
well as Douglas fir from the northwest coast. 
It also logs some cedar in the Argentine, but 
as it does not operate a sawmill, it sells the 
logs to other operators. Mr. Roberts said that 
his company buys nothing of lower grade than 
merchantable Douglas fir, being interested only 
in the, better grades. He maintains that 
handling good grades is a sound economic 
policy, because of the high freight and duty, 
which apply equally on low grades and high. 
Present freight rates on Douglas fir is 
about $15.50 per thousand, with a duty of 15 
percent of an arbitrary value, plus surtax. H. 
W. Roberts & Co. are well equipped for 
handling lumber at their yard at Buenos Aires, 
where they can unload ships with great dis- 
patch at low cost. 





Watch Out for Termites, Warns 


California Technologist 


San Francisco, Cauir., Feb. 20.—A warning 
that it is now the “peak season” for termites in 
California has been issued by Prof. Emmanuel 
Fritz, division of forestry, University of Cali- 
fornia, here, and he advised the taking of 
extra precautions. He said that the _ initial 
flight of the insects is over, and that they are 
now busily engaged in their destructive activi- 
ties. Prof. Fritz pointed out that piling dirt 
over concrete foundations gives the ants direct 
access to wooden superstructures. He advised 
owners of wooden buildings to have them in- 
spected twice a year for termite detection. 

rr, 


Reorganizes and Resumes 


Murpuy, N. C., Feb. 22.—The Murphy Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Co., formerly the Chero- 
kee Manufacturing Co., has begun operations 
after a reorganization by M. C. King of Cop- 
perhill, Tenn., and Blue Ridge, Ga. The new 
company took over the stock of the old one, 
put in additional capital and machinery, and 
plans maximum production of both rough and 
finished lumber. M. C. King is president, and 
Robert Williams, of Murphy, is secretary-treas- 
urer of the new company. 
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What the Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


March 4-5—Southeastern Iowa Lumbermen’s As- 


sociation, Ottumwa Hotel, Ottumwa, Iowa. 
Annual. 
March 5-6—Utah Lumber Dealers’ Association, 


Salt Lake City. Annual. 
March 10-11—South Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Sioux Falls, 8S. x 


March 10-12—Alabama Building Material Insti- 
tute, Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. Annual. 


March 12—Southern Hardwood Producers (Inc.), 
Hotel Roosevelt, New Orleans, La. Annual. 

March 25—Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, Seattle, 
Wash. Annual. 


March 26-27—Florida Lumber & Millwork Asso- 
ciation, San Juan Hotel, Orlando, Fla. Annual. 
March 29-31—Southern Pine Association, New 


Orleans, La. Annual. 

April 13-15—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
Plaza Hotel, San Antonio. Annual. 

April 26-29—Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Washington, D. C. Annual, 

May 19-20—National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, 
N. J. Annual. 

May 24-27—Lumber Trade Golf Association, Her- 
shey, Pa. Annual tournament. 





South Dakota Looking Forward to 
a Big Convention 


Sioux Fatts, S. D., Feb. 23.—Arrangements 
are rapidly being perfected by the officers of 
the South Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation for the twentieth annual convention to 
be held in Sioux Falls on March 10-11. All in- 
dications are that this will exceed all previous 
conventions, in attendance, in program of in- 
terest to the dealers, and in entertainment of 
the members, according to statement today by 
K. J. Benz, of Sioux Falls, president, who 
said: 

Our membership today is greater than it 
has ever been on this date, advance hotel 
reservations are greater, there will be more 
exhibits, and we are assured of a convention 
program that will be outstanding in covering 
problems of general interest to our industry. 
The entertainment features are being handled 
by the Tri-State Association of Building Ma- 
terial and Fuel Salesmen, and their program 
insures a busy two days for visiting lumber- 
men and their wives. We want the lumber- 
men of Minnesota and Iowa to know that 
they are invited, and reports from dealers in 
those States indicate that they will be well 
represented. A careful check of hotel facili- 
ties shows that there will be ample room for 
all who attend. 





Southern Hardwood Producers 
Prepare Program 


New Orteans, La., Feb. 22.—Southern 
Hardwood Producers (Inc.), which will cele- 
brate its first birthday with its annual meeting 
at the Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, on March 
12, has grown to the status of representing 
nearly 40 percent of the substantial hardwood 
concerns located in the South, according to 
Secretary-Manager Ed R. Linn. He reports 
that the present rated annual production of 
members is almost a billion and a quarter feet 
of the total rated annual production of slightly 
more than three billion feet. Last week 
the Kirby Lumber Co., Houston, Tex., was 
admitted to membership. The member mills 
are located in Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, South Carolina, 
Tennessee and Texas. Mr. Linn says that he 
is not ready to announce the speakers on the 
program of the annual meeting, but several well 
known men have accepted assignments. Every 
subject will be one of present interest and of 
practical importance, and considerable time will 
be allotted for discussion. It is expected that 
several additional members will be enrolled be- 
fore the meeting, as an intensive membership 
drive is being conducted during February. 


Big and Important Meeting Ahead 
for Alabama Retailers 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Feb. 23.—Plans for the 
eleventh annual convention of the Alabama Re- 
tail Lumber & Material Dealers’ Association 
and the Alabama Building Material Institute 
have reached a stage that forecasts the biggest 
and most interesting convention ever staged in 
the Southern area for material dealers. From 
Georgia, Florida, Louisiana, South Carolina, 
Mississippi, Tennessee and Kentucky will come 
dealers to participate in the second day’s session, 
which will be devoted by Southeastern States’ 
associations to discussion of the need for an 
organization of these groups into a Southeastern 
Convention Group. 

Manufacturers of some thirty different prod- 
ucts, including for the first time in some eight 
or ten years long and short leaf yellow pine 
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must be submitted in writing accompanied by 
suitable diagrams, photographs, etc. before clos- 
ing date, March 18. (4) Use only one side of 
paper. (5) All entries become the property of 
the Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion. (6) Entries must be sent to Contest Com- 
mittee, Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Rochester, N. Y. 

The prize list comprises first of $20; second 
of $10; and three additonal prizes of $5 each. 


Directors of Hardwood Wholesale 
Group Appoint Committees 


The first meeting of the directors of the Na- 
tional Association of Hardwood Wholesalers 
since the annual convention early in January, 
was held Feb. 16 following a noon luncheon in 
the Hunt Room of the Great Northern Hotel, 
Chicago. 

The main business was the appointment of 
committees for the year by Russell Downey, of 
South Bend, Ind., president. The membership 
of the committees follows: 

Executive: M. D. Reeder, Chicago; Russell 
Downey, South Bend, Ind.; D. V. Swearingen, 
Chicago; John I. Shafer, South Bend; and J. 
C. Walsh, Chicago. 

Membership: A. H. Ruth, Chicago; Robert 











Eleven past presidents of the North 
Dakota Retail Lumbermen's Asso- 
ciation were guests at luncheon dur- 
ing the 30th annual convention of 
the association held in Fargo, Feb. 
9-10, which was reported on page 
79 of the American Lumberman of 
Feb. 13. Left to right, top row, the 
past presidents are: Floyd Lavelle, 
Fargo (1929); W. C. Goddard, 
New Rockford (1919); H. T. Alsop, 
Fargo (1923); Ben Grotte, Valley 
City (1934). Second row: J. L. 
Odette, Minot (1936); E. B. 
Murphy, Jamestown (1932); Lee H. 
Piper, Minot (1933); Joe H. Dahl, 
Fargo (1927). Lower row: C. O. 
Bystrom, Moorhead, Minn. (1935); 
Ed Will, Stanley (1924); J. H. 
Grant, Fargo (1936) 





lumber, will have exhibits. With the market 
developing tremendously in the South, these 
manufacturers are striving to get their wares 
before the buying public. 

The dates are March 10-12, and the place 
is the Tutwiler Hotel, this city. 





Time for Entries in Yard Contest 
Extended to March 18 


Rocuester, N. Y., Feb. 23.—Notice has been 
given by Paul S. Collier, secretary-manager 
Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
that the retail yard layout contest sponsored by 
the association has been extended until March 
18, as it was felt by the committee that suff- 
cient time had not been allowed before the 
recent convention for all who wished to make 
up and submit contest entries. Therefore there 
is still opportunity to win a prize in the con- 
vention contest for effective yard and shed 
layout. The contest is open to every member 
of the association, the objective being “an 
effective yard or shed layout.” The rules are 
few and simple, as follows: 

(1) Any member may participate. (2) Ideas 
or plans for only part of yard embodying spe- 
cial features may be submitted. (3) Entries 


G. Maislein, Sheboygan, Wis., and Messrs. 
Reeder, Walsh and Shafer. 

Trade Relations: Fred Hoffman, Ft. Wayne, 
Ind.; Adrian VanKeulen, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Harry Christiansen, Milwaukee; A. R. Cope- 
land, Chicago, and Mr. Ruth. 

A discussion of the Robinson-Patman Act 
as it affects the lumber industry was _ held, 
after an article on the measure was read by 
G. A. Vangsness, secretary. 





Is Chosen to Head the White Pine 
Bureau of Canada 


Toronto, Ont., Feb. 23.—W. J. LeClair, chief 
of the division of lumber seasoning of the Forest 
Products Laboratories of Canada, at Ottawa, 
has been appointed secretary-manager of the 
White Pine Bureau (of Canada), succeeding 
F, Albany Rowlatt, who occupied the position 
for the past eight years. Mr. LeClair is well 
known to lumbermen in all parts of Canada. 
He is a forest products engineer, and a member 
of the Engineering Institute of Canada. Dur- 
ing the war he was a’ technical officer in the 
Canadian Forestry Corps, operating both in 
the United Kingdom and France. Mr. LeClair 
will assume his new duties on March 1. 
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Among the Lumbermen’s Clubs 


Southern Hardwood Group Holds 
Annual Meeting 


CoLtumsiA, S. C., Feb. 22.—The Carolina- 
Virginia Hardwood Club held its annual meet- 
ing, Feb. 5, at the Columbia Hotel here, with a 
representative number of members present as 
well as a large group of non-member manufac- 
turers who were guests. R. A. Huffstetler, pres- 
ident, presided, and following the formal open- 
ing made a short address of welcome. He out- 
lined briefly the work done in the past year by 
the organization. 

R. E. Hume, acting-secretary, read the min- 
utes of the preceding meeting. The report on 
membership and the financial statement were 
approved as presented by-Mr. Hume. The offi- 
cers elected for 1937 were: 

President—R. A. Huffstetler. 

First vice president—V. A. Miller. 

Second vice president—L. C. Blades. 

Secretary-treasurer—R. E. Hume. 

Directors—F. B. Gault, S. P. Hines, T. J. 
Wright, Jr., and J. M. Saunders. 

After the election, George M. Cooley of Pret- 
tyman Lumber Corp., Summerville, S. C., re- 
ported on hardwood dimension manufacturing. 
A general discussion on this subject followed. 

It was decided that the next meeting would 
be with pine manufacturers during March. Mr. 
Hume will notify the members as to the date, 
time, and place of the meeting. A dinner con- 
cluded the day. 





Hardwood Club Hears Reports on 
Production and Orders 


Pine Briurr, Ark., Feb. 23.—The West Side 
Hardwood Club met at the Hotel Pines, Pine 
Bluff, on Feb. 18. President Carl L. White 
was in the chair, and the first order of busi- 
ness was taking of statistics prepared by Secre- 
tary O. S. Robinson, which showed for 21 
mills reporting, 4,055,000 feet green oak floor- 
ing stock, 2,545,000: feet dry; with orders for 
this item 2,012,000 feet. Orders for other hard- 
woods 3,650,000 feet; logs 5,770,000 feet, with 
total green and dry stocks 40,794,000 feet. 

The report showed stocks of both green and 
dry flooring oak had dropped somewhat from 
previous month. Stocks of green and dry 
gum in all thicknesses are low also, and prices 
holding firm. It was admitted that there had 
been a little letup in buying of flooring oak, as 
well as other items, during the past ten days. 
However, this was thought to be only tem- 
porary on account of some of the mills in flooded 
districts shipping their stocks out, fearing an 
overflow. It was pointed out that only a small 
number of mills did this and that buying 
through the regular channels would start again 
in a very short time. 

There has been no cutting of prices by mills 
in this territory, and they are holding firm on 
prices recently established. One sale of floor- 
ing oak was reported at $39, $30 and $22 for 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3A in white, and one dollar less 
in red on the Nos. 1 and 2 grades; same price 
on the 3A, these prices f. o. b. mill taking an 
11-cent rate to deliver. Some other sales were 
a little less on the common grades but $25 for 
the 3A and sound wormy. Four-quarters No. 1 
common plain sap gum sold at $37.50 mill and 
8/4 No. 1 common quartered sap gum at $47 
mill. 

The general opinion was that the real short- 
age of dry stocks would be felt in June, or 
possibly May, due to the facts that very little 
lumber has been manufactured during the past 
thirty to forty days on account of continued 
rains, and that the mills in immediate danger 
of overflow shipped all of their stocks out as 
fast as possible, and with backwater flooding 
the woods there would be little probability of 
those mills being able to produce any consider- 
able quantity of lumber for some time to come. 


Further discussion disclosed the fact that the 
mills all had pretty good order files and could 
sell more if they had the dry stocks, and a 
general feeling of optimism as to continued good 
business prevailed. 

The proposed change in the Supreme Court 
was discussed and a motion carried that the 
club go on record as opposing any change in 
the present status of this Court. 


Were They Non-Skid Beans? 


SEATTLE, WaSH., Feb. 20.—At an enthusi- 
astic meeting of the Seattle Lumbermen’s Club 
here Feb. 8, eleven new members were duly 





initiated, after being served a banquet of Boston’ 


baked beans with only a knife with which to 
eat them, and a Bermuda onion for dessert. 
About 70 members were in attendance. In 
addition to the usual short program of enter- 
tainment the business of the evening was de- 
voted to plans for entertaining visiting lumber- 
men expected to attend the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association convention here. 

Tom Shields, manager of the Seattle branch 
of the Simonds Saw & Steel Co., hailed by 
lumbermen of the Pacific Northwest as the 
champion raconteur, contributed the most im- 
portant part of the evening’s entertainment with 
his dialect stories. An excellent negro quartet 
rendered a number of selections that were 
highly appreciated. 


Memphis Club Shows Ohio Dealers 


City Flooring Plants 

Mempnis, TENN., Feb. 24.—With the 
renaissance of the hardwood industry has come 
a rush of membership to Lumbermen’s Club 
of Memphis—one of the nation’s oldest organi- 
zations of hardwood manufacturers. At the 
last meeting the following were admitted : Shelby 
Preston, Claude Tully, J. H. Morris, Jr., W. R. 
Kent, all of the Anderson-Tully Co., of this 
city; R. L. McKnight and W. L. Pifer, of the 
Fisher Lumber Corp.; J. Allen LaCour, Moss- 
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man Lumber Co., and E. A. Powell, South- 
western Cooperage Co. James F. McSweyn 
has been elected to honorary membership for 
life. At the last meeting, 115 visiting Ohio 
retail lumber dealers were entertained by the 
club, and later were taken on a tour of the 
city. They saw hardwood flooring being made 
- the plants of the E. L. Bruce Co. and Nickey 
9rOSs. 


Southwestern Club Optimistic 


Monror, La., Feb. 22.—On Tuesday last, the 
Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club 
met at the Virginia Hotel, here, with twenty 
members present. Vice President F. B. Good- 
win was in the chair, and George Schaad, Jr., 
was at the desk of the secretary. The members 
reported substantial reductions in inventory 
during January. No flood damage was re- 
ported, but in some sections the woods are 
affected by back water. Releases of orders 
that had been held up were reported. Some of 
the factories in the flooded areas along the 
Ohio River have requested the holding back of 
shipments until they can clean up. Every mem- 
ber expressed himself as optimistic in regard to 
the market. Prices seem to have reached a 
stable basis. 

Shreveport members reported that George H. 
Henderson, of the Angelina Hardwood Lumber 
Co., who was injured in an automobile acci- 
dent, had been removed for treatment to a 
hospital in Shreveport, where he would have 
to remain for several weeks. A message of 
sympathy and good cheer was sent to him, and 
arrangements made for a supply of flowers 
every day. 








Builder Exempt From Sales Tax 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Feb. 22.—The Illinois Su- 
preme Court ruled Feb. 18 that contractors do 
not have to pay the retail sales tax on services 
rendered in construction. In a four to three 
opinion the ruling was they are required to pay 
the tax on materials transferred to property 
owners in erection of buildings. The court de- 
cision reversed and remanded the Cook County 
circuit court’s holding in the case, brought by 
over 200 contractors. 


British Columbia Lumbermen’s Annual 


Is Well Attended 


Vancouver, B. C., Feb. 20—J. G. Robson 
was elected president of the B. C. Lumber -& 
Shingle Manufacturers’ Association at its an- 
nual dinner meeting held in the Terminal City 
Club, Vancouver, recently, attended by some 
150 members. Mr. Robson succeeds J. 
McDonald, who was presented with an inscribed 
silver tray. 


J. H. Mackin was elected vice president; 
A. R. Macfarlane, second vice president; and 
J. O. Cameron, C. J. Culter, R. B. Cherry, 
G. R. Hackett, J. A. Humbird, J. H. McDonald 
and F. R. Pendelton were appointed directors. 

In his address as retiring president Mr. 
McDonald gave a review of the association’s 
activities, and told how the industry’s selling 
campaign abroad had exceeded the most op- 
timistic hopes. 


He told how, when the industry was con- 
fronted some years ago by insurmountable tariff 
barriers in the United States, it turned to other 
outlets, and how, as a result, the 1936 business 
set a new all-time record for water-borne ex- 
ports. The speaker paid high tribute to the 
splendid teamwork of the best minds in the 
different branches of the industry, and the co- 
operation of the Provincial and Federal govern- 
ments. 


Exports Multiply Two\and Half Times 


Some interesting figures were quoted by Mr. 
McDonald in reviewing the industry’s activities. 
In 1929 only 396,000,000 feet of lumber was 


exported by B. C. to countries other than the 
United States, out of a total production in the 
coast area of 2,043,000,000 feet. In 1936, how- 
ever, 1,043,000,000 feet was exported to coun- 
tries other than the United States out of a total 
production in the coast area of 1,750,000,000 
feet. Exports had grown over two and a half 
fold. The Canadian and United States markets 
absorbed 900,000,000 feet less of B. C.’s pro- 
duction, and production was a quarter billion 
feet less than in the peak year of 1929. 

Lumber shipments from British Columbia to 
the United Kingdom, South Africa, Australia, 
the West Indies and China increased from 
176,670,000 feet in 1930, to 969,620,000 feet in 
1936, Mr. McDonald stated. Shipment of logs 
to Australia had grown from 20,000,000 feet in 
1933 to 73,756,000 during 1936, while shipments 
of shingles to the United Kingdom and South 
Africa, the principal markets, had also grown 
steadily. 7 

Besides Mr. McDonald, speakers at the meet- 
ing included R. C. Richardson, president of the 
B. C. Loggers’ Association; Phil. Wilson, dean 
of the B. C. loggers; Aird Flavelle, who, in 
behalf of the cedar group of the association 
made a presentation to Secretary T. H. Wil- 
kinson in recognition of his work in the United 
States tariff controversy; and M. E. Nichols, 
managing director of The Daily Province. 

The meeting was the most representative in 
the association’s history, sawmill men, shingle 
manufacturers and loggers, exporters, retailers 
and foresters all being present. 
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Wood Is Used for World’s 
Tallest Artificial Ski Slide 


Over 100,000 Board Feet of Material Used in 
180-Ft. Structure; 6,904 Split Ring Connectors 
Make “Hill” Demountable and Usable Again 


oT 


ow “2 


An idea of the height of the tallest artificial ski slide ever erected, a gigantic 
structure at Chicago, and its construction is obtained in this picture 


N historic step in the utilization of timber for towers and similar 
projects, that have been previously considered possible only with 
other materials, was taken at Soldiers Field, Chicago, with the 

erection of the tallest artificial ski slide in the world for the annual meet 
Feb. 7 of the Central United States Ski Association. An idea of the pro- 
portions of the project may be conceived from the accompanying picture, 
and from the fact that the top of take-off tower platform was 180 feet 
above ground while the combined length of the slide and runway was 
371% feet. 

The use of timber for this huge man-made slide, made possible by 
metal connectors, was sponsored by the Chicago Lumber Institute of which 
Leo Kraemer is manager. The Timber Engineering Co. (Inc.) furn- 
ished the design for the towers and truss part of the slide, and the run- 
way section that rested on the stadium was planned by the Chicago Lum- 
ber Institute. E. A. Randall, consulting structural engineer, directed the 
designing of the towers and trusswork, after Frank P. Cartwright, struc- 
tural engineer of the Timber Engineering Co. (Inc.), had conceived the 
general details for the type of construction. The actual preparation of the 
design and shop details was done by Ira D. S. Kelly with the assistance 
of P. T. Landsem, structural engineers on the staff of the Timber Engi- 
neering Co. (Inc.) 

According to those in charge of designing the super-structure, it would 


have been impossible to erect the ski slide with timber, had it not been 
for connectors, which are to lumber what rivets are to steel. There were 
4,482 four-inch split rings and 2,422 two and one-half inch split rings 
used in the footings, towers and trusses. In addition to these rings, 
11,105 pounds of bolts and washers was utilized in construction. 


Amount of Lumber Itemized 


The footings required over 26,000 board feet of lumber, the four towers 
consumed a slightly larger quantity, stiffening trusses used 6,690 feet, 
supporting trusses for the runway required 5,220 feet and the runway and 
platform 6,840 feet for a total bill of just under 71,000 board feet. The 
slide and its supports extending over the stadium required 36,000 feet for 
a combined consumption of around 107,000 board feet of Douglas fir and 
southern pine. All of the timber specified for structural parts was of a 
grade that would carry 1,600-pounds per square inch in tension and bend- 
ing. The Chicago Lumber Institute inspected the timber, which was 
fabricated in the plant of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., Chicago, accord- 
ing to specifications of the Timber Engineering Co. (Inc.). All ma- 
terials were purchased from Chicago dealers. 

Each piece in the structure requiring fabrication was identified by 
means of large letters and numbers in paint indicating its position in the 
footings, towers and trusses. In this way the gigantic slide can be put 
together in succeeding years like a simple set of children’s building blocks. 
A detailed list of each of the pieces, also, accompanies the numerous blue- 
prints prepared by Mr. Kelly and his assistants. The structure was defi- 
nitely designed with timber connectors so that it could be demounted, 
stored, and re-erected in forthcoming seasons. 

A brief consideration of the construction is interesting. The highest 
three towers soaring respectively 180, 140 and 105 feet into the air 
were anchored by footings containing loose stone since concrete footings 
were not permissible due to the temporary nature of the structure. Boxes 
for the footings under the first two towers measured 14x18x10 feet, and 
12x16x9 feet beneath the third. They were filled with over six feet of 
crushed stone which offered resistance to overturning. 


Designed to Resist Wind 


The towers and trusses were designed for a wind velocity producing a 
load on the structure equal to thirty pounds per square foot of windward 
exposed area, and for 22%4 pounds per square foot of leeward exposed 
area, according to Mr. Kelly. It was possible to design a timber struc- 
ture to resist this wind load by using timber connectors. The trusses 
were spaced about forty feet apart at three elevations, and were assembled 
as units on the ground and hoisted into position using a crane with a 
110-foot boom. The top trusses supported the runway and were designed 
at a 38-degree angle in units approximately fifty-five feet long. The 
vertical members of the trusses were extended upward to serve as posts 
for the handrail, and the floor beams ran across on each side and sup- 
ported the flooring for the runway. 

The rigidity of the slide and the lack of sway even at the 180-foot sum- 
mit impressed the contractor, John Schless. “Building this slide of tim- 
ber proved entirely practical,” he stated. ‘“The connectors made the joints 
perfectly solid and utilized the full strength of the lumber. I was satis- 
fied with the result.” 

Sixty-five thousand spectators were thrilled during the meet as each of 
the 141 contestants swooped down the wooden hill twice in competition. 
They marveled at the towering timber skeleton which stood ruggedly and 
undaunted despite a thirty-mile-an-hour cross wind. 





Cold Threatens Heavy Curtail- 
ment in British Columbia 


Vancouver, B. C., Feb. 20.—Vancouver and 
vicinity have been experiencing the longest cold 
spell since weather records have been kept in 
British Columbia. A large number of the mills 
on the Fraser River, and practically all logging 
camps in the Province, have had to close down. 
The prolonged shutdown of the logging camps 
might develop a very serious situation for the 
fir lumber mills, very few of which have a 
supply of logs sufficient to last beyond the end 
of February. It is pretty generally thought 
that if the present shutdown of the camps lasts 


for another week or two, it will inevitably 
mean a shutdown of sawmills in March or April 
from sheer lack of raw material. Fir mills are 
heavily booked up with export orders for 
water shipment. Cedar mills continue to re- 
ceive orders for lumber, and they already are 
oversold well into the future. 

A good many of the shingle mills are closed 
down, and it seems probable that shingle manu- 
facturers will suffer for want of logs along with 
the fir lumber producers. A few of the logging 
camps have some logs in the water, put in 
during the first two or three weeks of January, 
but the continuous covering of snow and ice 
has prevented these from being scaled. 


Organize Northwest to Califor- 
nia Steamship Line 


Tacoma, WasH., Feb. 20.—Tacoma lumber 
manufacturing concerns are prominently iden- 
tified with the newly organized Consolidated 
Olympic Steamship Line just announced here 
to give Puget Sound-California steamship serv- 
ice. The line expects to place seven ships in 
service between Puget Sound, Columbia River 
and California ports. These will include the 
Lake Frances, which is owned by the Coastal 
Steamship Co., in which the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co. and the Dickman Lumber Co. are 
interested. 
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BILL OF MATERIALS 


710 cu. ft. concrete footings, walls, piers, 
chimney base 

26 sq. ft. cement floor, porch 

16 lin. ft. porch steps 

938 sq. ft. basement floor 

30 lin. ft. 8x8 flue lining 

30 lin. ft. 8x12 flue lining 

40 cu. ft. brick fireplace 

= lin. ft. double flue chimney 
sq. ft. tile hearth 

350 yards lath and plaster 

14 squares asphalt shingles 


LUMBER AND MILLWORK 


12 pes. 2x10—Ii2 girders 
4 pes. 2x10—10 girders 
4 pes. 2x10—16 girders 
138 lin. ft. 2x6 sills 
68 lin. ft. Ix4 ribbon band 
pes. 2x10—i2 joist 
pes. 2x10—16 joist ? 
pes. 2x6—18 ceiling joist 
pes. 2x6—12 ceiling joist 
: 2x6—14 ceiling joist 
lin. ft. 2x4 lintels 
B40 lin. ft. 2x4 plates 
144 pes. 2x4—12 outside studs 
175 pes. 2x4— 8 inside studs 
4 pes. 2x6—24 hip rafters 
10 pes. 2x4—20 rafters 
4 pes. 2x4—18 rafters 
10 pes. ft 
18 pes. 
x pes. 2x4—14 cellar beams 
lin. ft. 1x6 ridge 
736 lin. ft. 2x4 lookouts 
1000 lin. ft. 34x1 grounds : 
12 basement stair horses 
. 'x!0 basement stair treads 
4x4—4 basement stair newel 
| pe. 2x4—8 basement stair rail 
1200 ft. ix6 T&G subfioor 
1500 ft. Ix8 shiplap, roof 
. Y2-in. insulating, sidewalls 
. 10-in. rabbeted and beveled siding 
- ¥-in. hardw flooring 
. ft. 1x6 cornice 
. ft. 1%4x4 cornice 
ft. 3-in. crown mould, cornice 
¥%-in. beaded ceiling, cornice 
Circle cornice over front entrance 
brackets, over front entrance 
set rear steps complete, lattice panels 
flower box i{1-in. 
outside door frame 3-0x6- 8, cir. fan pan. 
BB trim | side 
outside door fr. 2- -. 8, BB trim | side 
basement sash frs. 3 It. 10x14 


side 
twin 
trim 
trim 
trim 


trim 


——=—N 


uo 


guint. sash fr. 


sing. 
sing. 


sing. 


8 it. 8x12, BB trim | | sing. D.H. wdw. fr. 12 It. 
trim | side 

D.H. wdw. fr. 12 It. (0x!2, BB louvre frame 12x36 
|_ side inside door frs. 2-6x6-8, 

D.H. wdw. frs. 12 It. 10x12, BB sides 

| side inside 
—" H. wdw. frs. 12 It. 9x12, BB sides : 

i inside door fr. 1-4x2-0, pl. trim 
0. i wdw. fr. 12 It. 8x10, BB door 3-0x6-8 154-in. DS (elev.) 

I door 2-8x6-8 134-in. DS (elev.) 


door frs. 


% Bao ROOM Dimi we Rag 





8x8, 


14-mesh wire back 
trim 2 


2-0x6-8, BB trim 2 


| side 





door 2-8x6-8 % 15 It. 
doors 2-6x6-8 1% 2 pan. 
doors he 0x6-8 3 2 T te 
door 1-4x2-0 7%-in. 
prs. shutters 12 Its. Oxia” i! Ve-in. 
= shutters 12 Its. 10x12 1Ye- in. 
pr. shutters 12 Its. 8x10 1Y-in. 
pr. shutters 12 Its. 8x8 I'e-in. 
10x14 13¢-in. SS 
8 it. 8x12 13g-in. SS 
. 12 It. 10xt2 1%%-in. SS 
wdws. 12 It. 9x12 13¢-in. SS 
wdw. 12 It. 8x10 13¢-in. SS 
| wdw. 12 It. 8x8. 1%¢-in. SS 
320 lin. ft. 1x6 base 
320 lin. ft. base shoe 
24 lin. ft. Y2x2Y%2 wainscot cap 
20 lin. ft. Ix!2 shelving 
20 lin. ft. 1%-in. rod and rosettes 
18 lin. ft. 1x24 shelving 
40 lin. ft. 1x4 hook strip 
46 lin. ft. Ix2 cleats 
| kitchen cupboard detail 
{ mantel — 
| disappearing stair 
2 corner beads 
2 oak thresholds 


IRON AND METAL WORK 


2 cast iron cleanout doors 

! cast iron coal door complete 

| cast iron dump, | damper fireplace 

2 sections iron railing, porch 

156 lin. ft. gutter; 56 lin. ft. down spout 
Chimney flashing; Flashing for entrance 


Lining for flower box 


HARDWARE 
500 Ibs. nails 


DS 


ONIN we = WOW CS 


u 
5 pr. 22x22 butts 
5 cas. sash adjusters 
5 cas. sash locks 
{2 sash locks and lifts 
! pr. 2x2 butts access door 
13 pr. 3x3 butts 
! front door, {| rear docr, 
13 inside or lock sets 
i D. oor hinge, 2 push plates 
5 pr. hinges, chrome, kit. cupboard 
8 = pulls; 4 cupboard turns; 36 shelf 
pins 


PLUMBING AND HEATING 


{ kitchen sink; { bathtub somptete 
{ lavatory; | closet compiet 
! bell trap; 2 faucets, in end out 
| heating plant complete 
hot water boiler complete 
Electrical equipment, painting by owner 


lock set 
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BILL OF MATERIAL 


CONCRETE BRICK & PLASTER 
198 sq. ft. concrete footings 

6 concrete blocks 12xi2x8 

618 concrete blocks 8x8xi6 bas. walls 
168 concrete blocks 8x8xi6 low walls 
414 sq. ft. cellar floor 3” 

27 lin. ft. double flue fire place & furnace 
27 lin. ft. single flue 

48 lin. ft. 8xi2 flue lining 

16 lin. ft. 8x8 flue lining 

350 sq. yds. plaster and lath 


LUMBER 


64 pes. 2x8—i2 first floor joist 
4 pes. 2x8—20 porch floor joist 
3 pes. 2x8—20 girders 

2 pes. 2x8—10 girders, porch 
64 pes. 2x8—i2 2nd floor joist 
3 pes. 2x6—14 es | poet 

44 pes. 2x4—Ii2 0.8. 


12 pes. 2x4—16 0O.S. studs 

12 pes. 2x4—14 0.S. studs 

105 pes. 2x4—10 inside studs 
7 pes. 2x6—10 inside studs 




















22 pes. 2x4—12 inside studs 2nd fl. cut 6’ 
12 pes. 2x4—10 inside studs 2nd fi. cut 6’ 
8 pes. 2x4—8 inside studs 
48 L. ft. 2x4 ribbon band 
460 L. ft. 2x4 plates 
12 pes. 2x4—14 2nd fl. ceiling fete, cut 7’ 
5 pes. 2x4—10 2nd fi. ceiling re 

. 2x4—18 rafters. Sel. 4 good for 


bds. 
. _— rafters. Sel. 


2 good for 
s 
7 pes. “ox4—-12 rafters. Sel. 2 good for 
verge 


ids. 
2 -~ 2x4—16 cut up for lookouts front 


. 1x4 roof sheathing 
1x8 shiplap side walls 

. x6 T&G overhang soffit 
32 L. ft. tx6 ridge board 
1400 ft. ix4 flooring No. | 
68 ft. Ix4 flooring cypress front porch 
200 ft. 5x4 ceiling rear porch 
3 pos. 2xi0—I6 stair carriages 
3 pes. 2x!10—12 outside step carriages 


. 16” R.C. shingles—roof 
24” R.C. shingles—side walls 


MILLWORK 


3 cellar frames 3 It. 


Ox!2 
1 out dr. frame 2 tox? a sill 134” rab 


> BEO ROOM 








“4 











U 
3 
1 
! 
1 


3 


cas. 
0 windows 2 It. 24x26 1% top iy 


out dr. frame 5 0x7 oak sill 134” rab 
out dr. frame 2 8x7 oak sill 1% rab. 
out comb. dr. & sash frame 2/8x6/8. 
Sash 2/0x2/7 oak sill 1% rab. 

twin window frames 2 It. 24x26 1% 
sash P&P. 

ie window frame 2 It. 20x20 1% sash 
sin. 


24x26 1% 

sash 
-- camel frame 2 It. 20x20 1% sash 
Fe. wiatee frame 2 It. 20x18 1% sash 
sash frame | It. 16x28 1% swings in 
cellar sash 3 It. 10x12 1% SS. 
cas. sash | It. 20x26 13 div. 4 2. S.S. 

sash | It. 16x28 1% div. $.8. 
9 It. 
windows 2 It. 20x20 1% top div. 9 It. 
window 2 It. 20x18 1% top div. 9 It. 


door 2/10x7 1% 15 It. DS. 

pr. doors 5/0x7 1% 15 It. ea. DS. 
astragal 

door 2/8x6/8 1% 3x pan. 6 It. DS. 
door 2/8x7 1% 2x pan. 4 It. DS. 
doors 2/6x7 1% 2 pan. WPS&R. fir pan. 
doors 2/8x7 1% 2 pan. WPS&R. fir pan. 


yatew frames 2 It. 


—— ey 
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SECOND FLOOR 
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ee 2 ey, 




















2 doors 2/6x5/6 1% 2 pan. WPS&R. fir 


pan. 

1 door 2/6x6 1% 2 pan. WPS&R. fir pan. 
5 in door frames 2/6x7 7%” jbs. & 

6 in door frames 2/8x7 72” —~ & 

2 in door frames 2/6x5/6 7%” jbs. . 

! in door frame 2/6x6 7%” jbs. & 

| fixture door, frame & trim 1/6x2/6. oe 


| pan 
door trim base blocks cab. hd. 


16 sides 
det. 
16 sides door trim plain 
16 sides wd. trim cab. hd. complete 
basement stair treads, rail & post, only 
stair. ist to 2nd. Treads, risers, rail, 
posts and bals. complete 
breakfast room set detail 
kitchen cabinet detail 
mantel detail 
medicine cabinet 12x!4 mirror complete 
linen closet detail 
oar 
(x12 shelving 
1x4 hook strip 
ft. base & shoe detail 
150 lin. ft. picture mid. detail 
24 lin. ft. wainscot cap. '/2x2% 
1 pon Me outside steps 5 treads 6-6 posts & 
railin 
I set outside steps 3 treads 3-6 posts & 


rail 
3 caps for porch posts 134x16x16 bevel top 
cove 
10 lin. ft. balustrade (rails & balusters) 


HARDWARE 


200 Ibs. nails 
14 sets weights & cord. 
2 pr. 3x3 butts cas. sash 
2 hooks and eyes 
{ front door lock 
{ double door lock 

door locks 


2 rear 
13 inside door sets 
pr. 4x4 butts 
8 pr. 3x32 butts 
{ pr. 2x2 butts 
| double acting door set 


36 clothes 

1 pr. push plates 

1 elbow catch 

| hot air heating unit complete 
1 18x30 sink 

| bath tub 


| lavatory 

{ closet complete 

65 lin. ft. ridge roll gal. 

36 lin. ft. valley tin 

Flashing for window & door frames & 
chimneys 


iron 
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Youth and Clover 


I’m coming down your way some day 
And see how you are doing, 

To take a little time for play, 
And friendships old renewing. 

I want to meet some men again, 
Some old familiar faces, 

And see the house where I lived then, 
The church and other places. 


I’m coming down your way some day, 
As soon as I can make it. 

They’ve laid a pavement, so they say, 
And I intend to take it. 

I want to talk about old times, 
Forget about the new ones, 

For I have found in distant climes 
Old hearts the only true ones. 


I’m coming down your way some day, 
Some day that’s bright and sunny. 
(It’s quite a price you have to pay 
To make a little money). 
I want to talk about the past, 
The days of youth and clover. 
For all there is to life at last 
Is living old times over. 


We See b' the Papers 


Next week we shall be in Joliet, but not for 
what you think. 


The Senate will now debate the Supreme 
Court bill. Over the radio. 


The next thing probably will be shutdown 
strikes by the manufacturers. 


The question before the Senate is this: Pack 
the court, or pack your grips. 


A man used to tell you where he stands; 
now he tells you where he sits. 


The Nazis say John is a Jewish name. There 
was, for example, John L. Sullivan. 


Sometimes we long for the good old days 
when all that they packed was shingles. 


The sit-down strike originated in Europe, 
which thinks of some of the cutest things. 


There are a lot of people in America who 
think if a thing is un-American it must be good. 


There may be such a thing as a good dic- 
tator, but the stenog says she has never seen 
one, 


Nineteen centuries since Christ, and all we 
can think of to promote peace is more battle- 
ships. 

Build cheaper cars or I’ll do it, Hitler decrees. 
When cheaper cars are built Hitler will build 
them. 


If we ever get into a dispute, we hope we 
shall be allowed to pick a friend of ours for 
judge. 

As for Walter L. Fry, of Detroit, he thinks 
that the thing to do when the other fellow sits 
down is to sit in. 


_They are having food riots in Mexico. The 
rioters insist that wages must go up but prices 
must remain the same. 


The Chicago Tribune announces that it will 
have a new Roosevelt puzzle every day. Just 
like Washington. 


You have one chance out of 158,753,000,000 
to get 13 cards of one suit, which is also about 
our chance of getting a spring one. ‘ 


Still, considering the amount of bridge some 
women play, it must happen quite frequently to 
a lot of women around here we know. 


The Government announces that a colored 
family in Chicago has an income of “only” 


$20 a week. We fear it will start another 
migration north. 


Another person with little to do is one who 
hangs around the city hall to see a movie actress 
take out a marriage license. 


Funniest joke of the week: the Chinese Com- 
munists have agreed to the abolition of the 
Communist army and its incorporation with 
the national army. 


In Chicago in 1935 every fifth person was on 
relief. As there are supposed to be five people 
in a family, it seems that each of us had a 
boarder and never knew it. 


Europe is forming the well known ring around 
the scrappers. But it is always hard to keep 
one of the spectators from rushing in and giv- 
ing one of the parties a swift kick where he 
thinks it will do the most good. 


Between Trains 


Fresno, CaLir.—Broke another world’s rec- 
ord here today by seeing (?) Yosemite Park in 
25 minutes. Not here, of course, because Yosemite 
is 100 miles away, but yesterday we lunched 
with the Rotary Club, immediately thereafter 
jumped into our trusty Chev, and landed at 
Yosemite Lodge at dusk, too late to see any- 
thing. This morning we arose at daylight, break- 
fasted with the accent on the fast, and had 
just 25 minutes to do the park, before we pulled 
out for Fresno again to lunch with the Lions’ 
Club. Most people will tell you that Yosemite 
really requires a little longer than that, and 
W. L. White, the well known railway manager, 
has promised us a private car and everything 
if we'll come back and do it right. But, you 
see, we not only had to do Yosemite in 25 
minutes but Mariposa Grove in 10, and didn’t 
want to miss the redwoods. Well, we made it 
in real tourist fashion, drove through one of 
the big trees, saw the Clothespin, met the Faith- 
ful Couple, and wept over the Fallen Giant— 
all in 10 minutes. We never felt so American 
and so modern in our lives, for that is about 
the American speed in looking upon the won- 
ders of Nature. And we pulled up at the 
California with several minutes to spare, and 
were as warmly welcomed to Fresno on Tues- 
day as we were by the Rotarians on Monday. 
And just to show that Fresno hospitality is 
actual as well as vocal, Wingate Lake, who is 
an hotel president and not a bit of California 
scenery in spite of his name, (not to knock his 
looks, for he is handsome, if anything), opened 
up his swellest suite, and just asked us not to 
take anything or leave anything when we left 
That’s Fresno hospitality. 

And, to fill our cup of gladness to overflow- 
ing, E. M. Prescott, of the Prescott Brick & 
Lumber Co., of Sanger, drove over to extend 
the welcome of the lumbermen of the vicinity. 


From the Hills 


The ship, they say, is of the sea, 
The ship recalled, forgot the tree, 
The ship that calls a harbor home 
That long, long since began to roam. 
But I have seen this mast before, 

It stood beside a cabin door, 

And once this deck that sailors tread 
Stood at the waters’ fountain-head. 


They are not something of the wave, 

These ships however staunch and brave. 

They were not born beside the pier, 

But born a thousand miles from here. 

For this it was that gave them birth, 

The good green woods of good green earth. 
Sing of the sea, if mortal wills, 

But all your ships came from the hills. 
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Special 


LUMBER 
DEALERS 
BOOK 


FAST 
SELLING 
WALLPAPERS 


from 
the Famous 


PEACOCK LINE 
LENNON 


WALL PAPER CO. 
e Joliet, Ill. e 








NLIKE any other building paper—Brown- 
skin is Resilient, which means it will 

stretch and absorb strains caused by settling 
and shrinkage of building materials. 
Other building papers are non-resilient. They 
cannot stretch, hence, they do split and tear 
when subjected to such strains leaving wide 
holes for wind and weather to enter. 
Being Resilient, Extremely Tough and Water- 
proof, Brownskin insures a Wind, Water and 
Weatherproof building for its entire life. 
Because these exclusive features are so im- 
portant in good building construction, more 
and more Architects are specifying and 
Building Contractors are using Brownskin 
exclusively. 
It's to your advantage to know all about 
Brownskin and to profit on its sale. Send for 
complete details, prices, etc. Today. 


ANGIER CORPORATION 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Appalachian Hardwood Timber 
and Mill Acquired 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., Feb. 23—The Mower 
Lumber Co., of this city, has purchased from 
United Thacker Coal Co. and others 10,000 
acres of virgin Appalachian hardwood timber 
in Logan and Mingo counties, West Virginia. 
At the same time the company purchased from 
the special receivers of Peytona Lumber Co. 
the lumber plant formerly owned and operated 
by that company at Omar, W. Va. The sale of 
the plant has been confirmed by an order en- 
tered in the district court of the United 
States for the southern district of West Vir- 
ginia. 

The operation at Omar consists of a 500 h. p. 
plant, band sawmill and other equipment re- 
quired in the manufacture of high class lumber ; 
a modern, individual motor-driven planing mill 
and other woodworking machinery, and exten- 
sive modern dry kilns. In addition there are 
46 dwelling houses, and an uptodate general 
store and warehouse. 

The Mower Lumber Co. will at once begin 
logging the timber and will place the mill at 
Omar in operation immediately. Some changes 
and additions are being made at the plant to in- 
crease its efficiency. 





Insurance Mutual Reports Im- 
pressive Gain in Strength 


Continuing its impressive record of unin- 
terrupted growth in each year since organiza- 
tion in 1912, the Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 
Co., of Chicago, reports gains in all departments 
of its business for the twenty-fourth consecu- 
tive year in its annual statement for 1936 
released today by James S. Kemper, president. 

Earnings increased to a new high record of 
$5,248,372.05, from $4,003,437.67 for the previous 
year, a gain of $1,244,934.38. Assets increased 
to $26,630,204.39 on Dec. 31, 1936, a gain of 
$4,018,905.00 over the 1935 total of $22,611,- 
299.39. 

Premium income reached a new high record 
for the year totaling $22,219,614.81, as com- 
pared with $20,343,475.15 for 1935, a gain of 
$1,876,139.66. Since 1928 the Lumbermens has 
led all Illinois companies in volume of insur- 
ance premiums written. 

After returning $3,362,835.21 to policy- 
holders in cash dividends, the largest spay- 
ment since organization, the company’s net 
surplus showed a gain for the year of $512,- 
332.83 to $3,594,765.86. A security fluctuation 
reserve to adjust all stocks to cost and bonds 
to par or cost whichever is lower, of $1,000,000 
was established, in addition to the voluntary 
reserve for contingencies of $1,000,000 which 
the company had at the end of 1935. 

Lumbermens reported a gain in automobile 
insurance of $927,968.86, bringing its total to 
$14,487,379.12. _ Compensation insurance in- 
creased 13 percent, and the so-called miscel- 
laneous lines gained 17.8 percent. 

The company closed the year in an extremely 
liquid condition, with holdings in cash and U. S. 
Government bonds of $13,546,702.35, or 50.9 
percent of the total admitted assets. 

In commenting on the statement, James S. 
Kemper, president of the company, said: 

During the depression, when security val- 
ues were down, the company’s surplus re- 
flected the actual market value of securities 
owned. Now that stock and bond values are 
generally much higher, a reserve has been 
established for security fluctuation sufficient 
to adjust stocks to cost and bonds to par, and 
the company’s surplus reflects this con- 
servative standard of valuation. If securi- 
ties were carried at Dec. 31, 1936, market 


value, surplus would be increased by $1,- 
331,031.08. 

Not only was there an appreciation in the 
value of securities held during 1936, but in 
addition the company experienced a substan- 
tial improvement from an_ underwriting 
standpoint. Compensation insurance, aided 
by increasing payrolls, continued to be prof- 
itable, while automobile insurance for the 
first time in several years showed a reversal 
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in its unfavorable trend. As a result of this 
improved experience, dividends to policy hold- 
ers have been increased approximately 5 per- 
cent. 

Figures on automobile accident fatalities 
for 1936 are not expected to show as great 
an increase on a country-wide basis as gaso- 
line consumption, and our own serious acci- 
dents actually decreased substantially, a por- 
tion of the credit for which we believe prop- 
erly belongs to the “NOT OVER 50” CLUB. 
It is to be hoped that the general awaken- 
ing of public interest in saner driving, and 
the resultant improvement in traffic enforce- 
ment, which have already exerted a whole- 
some influence in preventing death and in- 
jury to our citizens, will continue to make 
themselves felt. 





Big Activity Reported on 
Vancouver Island 


Victoria, B. C., Feb. 20.—Major activity in 
the timber industry on the west coast of Van- 
couver Island, at Nitinat and at Bishop Bay, on 
the northeast corner of Nootka Island, is re- 
ported. Financed by a British syndicate which 
he heads, George F. Whalen, who many years 
ago started development in pulp mill work in 
British Columbia at Swanson Bay and at 
Quatsino as well as at Port Angeles, Wash., 
has purchased seventy square miles of timber 
at Kyuquot, and is putting up a sawmill 
equipped with a Swedish gang for small cutting 
at Bishop Bay. Big timber will be sent to 
New Westminster, B. C., for cutting and ex- 
port at the old Brunette Mills, purchased and 
now operated by this syndicate. The syndicate 
has also taken an option on timber lands which 
may extend its holdings to two hundred square 
miles, as well as forty-five square miles on 
Nootka Island. The Nootka mill will be known 
as the Nootka Wood Products (Ltd.). 

At Nitinat, Charles Sorenson, Victoria, for- 
merly at Port Renfrew, has taken over 100,- 
000,000 feet of timber as a start, and will 
have most of his business done locally. Cutting, 
which has been delayed by heavy snow, is ex- 
pected to start in another six weeks. 


Big Southern Hardwood Mill 


Burned Down 


LaureL, Miss., Feb. 24.—The sawmill of the 
Eastman Gardiner Hardwood Co. was destroyed 
by fire today, with an estimated loss of $100,000, 
partly covered by insurance. Lumber on the 
yards and the dry kilns was saved. Charles 
Green, president, said no decision had been 
reached as to whether the mill would be rebuilt, 








Bond Requirement on Reship- 
ment to Be Protested 


MeEmpHIs, TENN., Feb. 24.—Cecil A. New, 
secretary-manager of the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association, left tonight for Washing- 
ton, where he will attend a hearing before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on the mat- 
ter of bonds to be given by shippers for the 
outward movement of lumber received in transit 
as logs. The Commission has criticized roads 
in the South and the Southeast, and its orders, 
if unchanged, would require hardwood shippers 
to tie up nearly a million dollars in bonds, Mr. 
New says. 





Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
Association of American Railroads shows that 
the revenue freight for the two weeks ended 
Feb. 13, 1937, totaled 1,366,644 cars, as follows: 
Forest products, 67,826 cars (an increase of 
6,204 cars above the amount for the two weeks 
ended Jan. 30); grain, 59,387 cars; livestock, 
22,400 cars; coal, 312,586 cars; ore, 20,427 cars; 
coke, 24,393 cars; merchandise, 320,627 cars, 
and miscellaneous, 538,998 cars. The total load- 
ings for the two weeks ended Feb. 13 show an 
increase of 36,478 cars above the amount for 
the two weeks ended Jan. 30. 
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SELL STANLEY 


For Every Sliding Door 


For straight or parallel sliding doors 
on industrial buildings, garages or 
barns ... three sizes handle all doors 
up to 1000 pounds. 


FOR DOORS UP TO 350 POUNDS 


©) 
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X2641 (16-gauge) 


=s 9 54- i 
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X2650 HANGER 
For doors 154” to 214,” 
in thickness. Hanger has 
ball bearing in swivel and 
roller bearings in 
wheels. Adjustable both 
vertically and laterally. 
Truck and bolt are cad- 
mium plated, 12 gauge 
apron is japanned. 


FOR DOORS UP TO 700 POUNDS 


X2641 TRACK 
16 gauge, wrought 
steel. Lengths 4’, 5'9”, 
6’, 8’ and 10’. Stanley 
Track is “straight as 


a die.” 
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3% 
Y2641 (14-gauge) 


Y2650 HANGER 
For doors 2” to 234” in 
thickness. Same con- 
struction as X2650 but 
heavier and larger to 
hold a heavier door. 
Metal aprons 10 gauge. 


FOR DOORS UP TO 1000 POUNDS 


(a 


Y2641 TRACK 
Made for Y2650 Han- 
ger. 14 gauge, wrought 
steel. Comes in same 
lengths as X2641. 

















W2650 HANGER 
For doors 244” to 314” 
in thickness. Extra 
heavy double truck 
trolley. 7 gauge wrought 
steel aprons. 


Send For Catalog No. 38 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


New Britain, Conn. 
SELL STANLEY HARDWARE 


W2641 TRACK 
Used with 
W2650. 13 gauge 


wrought steel. 


Hanger 





FOR (wrefree DOORS 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasurncton, D. C., Feb. 23.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for two weeks ended Feb. 13, and six weeks 
ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1937 and 1936 are available; also percentage comparison with statistics for identical mills 


for the corresponding period of 1936: 


TWO WEEKS: Av. No. Production Percent Shipments Percent Orders Percent 
Softwoods: Mills 1937 of 1936 1937 of 1936 1937 of 1936 
MOCBEROTE FIRMS ccccccsccvccecsceece eceecceooe 119 67,826,000 107 78,674,000 145 74,339,000 122 
eae oa ee nem eeneh hehe aeseeeens 171 144,767,000 77 166,428,000 86 171,867,000 86 
Pe nec edeeueewes ed etenewen aa euns 112 64,289,000 106 116,210,000 122 122,532,000 130 
Ce, SEO . vese0506s46eseeeseeeuees 13 18,189,000 112 17,120,000 135 19,468,000 107 
SE COO « nce6eeseeeeeoseseeeseeteuce 9 5,823,000 136 5,841,000 172 6,065,000 178 
i in . i266 ean bee eh See eee ee eeeeeeeee 10 596,000 341 6,450,000 153 7,094,000 227 
PREP EION BOOUINGE nce cee ceesoceseccceseess 17 5,385,000 103 3,814,000 263 5,536,000 395 
CE 4-6 6 onecoe 6 ce beeeoeeeeooene 451 306,875,000 91 394,537,000 108 406,901,000 107 
Hardwoods: 
Southern Hard woo0ds® ...ccccccccccccccecccee 46* 6,588,000 92 13,065,000 143 10,284,000 100 
FOOCEMOEE TET WOOED cc cccecesecceescsceesce 17 8,486,000 123 6,792,000 191 6,301,000 204 
DG BOOED cocceccosscesestionecenwes “63 15,074,000 107 19,857,000 157 16,585,000 124 
Grand DE 6.6 uwtleus es Geedbereetesconewunes 497 321,949,000 92 414,394,000 110 423,486,000 108 
SIX WEEKS: 
Southern Pine hdd eeeeedeeneeetobteneeeoees 120 201,190,000 99 232,425,000 124 234,844,000 114 
, RO ror TT Tee re eee ee 171 429.029, 000 74 426,903,000 78 535,778,000 8S 
nd nn 6 eeee ee ebetekobeeeseose te 107 201,887, r++ 107 339,726,000 121 361,169,000 117 
California Redwood ..............ssssseeeee 13 52.825, 114 47,776,000 116 71,035,000 147 
BOCERETE CHPTORS 2c ccccccccccccocccecccscees 9 16,983, 000 121 16,900,000 118 16,506,000 126 
Dt TE <cnreveceperevestaeverenseeses 10 1,246,000 289 16,352,000 140 18,809,000 173 
Northern Hemlock .......:::ccccccccseeeeee 18 16,041,000 143 9,369,000 216 12,600,000 195 
Total Softwoods ........sscccccccccccceees 448 919,201,000 88 1,089,451,000 100 1,250,741,000 104 
Hardwoods: 
ee 51* 28,466,000 109 42,862,000 139 38,284,000 122 
Spuee Meeeneene 2202.70 18 23'882,000 101 18,941,000 159 20,787,000 192 
$9 52,348,000 105 61,803,000 144 59,071,000 140 
BUTE cere reo receseerrerecneres aay 971,549,000 89 1,151,254,000 102 1,309,812,000 105 


*1936 figures not available. 


7Units of Production. 





West Coast Review 


[Special radiogram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

SEATTLE, WasH., Feb. 24.—The 171 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills giving 
production, shipments and orders during the 
two weeks ended “‘r 20 reported: 
Production 179,065 
Shipments 231, 106, O00 29.06% over production 
Orders 189,331,000 5.73% over production 

A group of 171 mills, whose production re- 
ports for 1937 to date are complete, reported 
as follows: 


Averase weekly cut for seven weeks 
1936 98, 492,000 


ee ee 


I a ech Sar hi i Tan acts ttc Sah od 74,630,000 
Average cut for two weeks ended 
ET cisa wikanmenen shame eamee 89,533,000 


A group of 171 mills, whose production for 
the two weeks ended Feb. 20 was 179,065,000 
feet, reported distribution as follows: Unfilled 





Shipments Orders Ord 
eee 100,879,000 88,583,000 236, 026, 000 
Domestic 

cargo... 96,395,000 77,476,000 474,699,000 
Export ... 20,075,000 9,515,000 132,722,000 
Local - 13,757,000 pk or 

231,106,000 189,331,000 843,447,000 


A group of 171 identical mills, whose reports 
of production, shipments and orders are com- 
plete for 1936 and 1937 to date, reported as 


follows : Aver. for 2 
wks. ended Aver. for 7 wks. ended 
Feb. 20, Feb. 20, Feb. 22, 
1937 1937 1936 
Production 89, 533,000 74,630,000 95,492,000 
Shipments 115,553,000 78,110,000 91,722,000 
Orders 94,666,000 89,250,000 97,963,000 





Southern Pine Statistics 


[Special radiogram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

New Or eans, La., Feb. 24.—Following is a 
summary of reports from southern pine mills 
for the two weeks ended Feb. 20: 


Average weekly number of mills, 108; 
units, 102: 


none for 

o Weeks 

Three-year average production*... 88 897,000 

errr 6,028,000 

ET ‘Cnvd.eeh wen eehe enn eee wee ae 631, 000 

GND  cccvccneanesnwwunwa 63,942,000 
Number of mills, 105; units, 100. 

On Feb. 20, 1936 

OD 5. oa diinnaln ga Grae meen 114,333,000 

RE OE 6s 66020 sneceeenacues 249,239,000 


*October, 1933, to October, 1936. 


Unit is 275,000 feet of 
production. 


“3-year average” 





Western Pine Summary 


PorTLAND, Ore., Feb. 20.—The Western Pine 
Association reports as follows on operations 
of identical Inland Empire and California mills 
during the two weeks ended Feb. 13: 

Reports of an average of 110 mills: 


--Totals for 2 Weeks Ended—, 
Feb. 13,1937 Feb. 11, 1936 


PrOGUCtION . csc 63,450,000 55,748,000 
Shipments ....sevs 113,046,000 92,017,000 
Orders received. 120,210,000 91,833,000 
Reports of 115 identical mills: 

F 13, 1937 Feb. 11, 1936 
Unfilled orders. 357, 581, 000 219,677,000 


Gross stocks .....1,404,975,000 


Reports of 115 identical mills: 
7-Year to Date—-, 
1937 1936 


1,377,683,000 


PrOGuction ...-cicecds 213,768,000 193,461,000 
Shipments ...........-381,648,000 306,650,000 
Orders ...cccccccccces 396,002,000 336,265,000 





Fall Storm Required Fast 
Change in Logging Program 


H. W. Johannes, manager Menominee Indian 
Mills, Neopit, Wis., reports that fall and win- 
ter operations were salvage work, due to a bad 
windstorm early last fall, which threw some 20 
million feet of mixed timber. Plans had been 
made to log selectively an area east of the 
Wolf River. Roads were complete, camps were 
in order, and timber was marked when the 
storm occurred. Due to the fact that logging 
is done entirely with the aid of trucks, for 
greater flexibility, trail builders were pushed 
through the woods immediately after the storm, 
and, in a few weeks, new camps were built and 
road crews were at work. In a short time, 
logs began to arrive at the mill for imme- 
diate conversion. Winter operations will result 
in the harvest of about 26 million feet of tim- 
ber, some 17 million feet of which has already 
been delivered. At the peak, one million feet 
was being delivered every four days. A large 
percentage of the winter yield is white pine, 
which is being stored on ice, where it will be 
left to season during the summer months for 
conversion during the late fall. 

“Just as soon as the snow leaves,” said Mr. 
Johannes, “we will build two Moore cross-cir- 
culation dry kilns, and we expect to have at 
least one kiln in operation by April 1, and both 
kilns completed by May 1. This equipment 
will assure our customers dry stock at all times. 
It will be the policy of the operation to keep 








a well-balanced stock of hemlock lumber, and 
to maintain a fleet of trucks for delivering 
lumber direct to the trade. This truck service 
has proved very satisfactory, and our custom- 
ers are well pleased.” 

The Menominee Reservation contains about 
one billion feet of timber, which is selectively 
logged to make it a perpetual operation. Only 
large, mature trees are cut. 





Residence Construction Costs 


Following are index numbers of construction 
costs (based on 1926-9 averages as 100), com- 
piled by E. H. Boeckh & Associates (Inc.), 


Cincinnati, Ohio, covering residences, frame 
and brick: 

1926-29 1935 1936 Feb. 
Area Ave. Avg. Avg. 1937 
Atlanta— Frame. 82.7 68.4 68.4 75.0 
Brick.. 87.0 72.4 72.4 80.1 
Baltimore— Frame.107.2 80.0 80.9 983.2 
Brick..112.0 85.5 85.8 88.2 
Boston— Frame.116.3 91.2 87.9 100.2 
Brick..120.3 97.6 94.2 107.2 
Chicago— Frame.109.2 91.5 97.2 99.1 
Brick..114.2 97.9 102.9 104.9 
Cincinnati— Frame.100.5 86.4 84.5 90.3 
Brick..105.0 92.3 89.9 95.2 
Cleveland— Frame.107.2 87.6 91.7 97.3 
Brick..113.4 94.5 98.8 104.0 
Dallas— Frame.112.8 82.8 82.5 89.8 
Brick..115.8 88.9 87.1 95.4 
Detroit— Frame.103.3 78.1 80.6 87.4 
Brick..108.4 83.4 85.9 93.9 
Minneapolis— Frame. 92.8 82.7 88.6 95.1 
Brick.. 98.2 88.6 93.6 101.1 
New Orleans— Frame. 93.3 76.2 173.4 78.4 
Brick... 96.3 81.3 78.8 83.1 
New York— Frame.133.3 92.2 96.4 101.0 
Brick..138.4 92.5 101.8 106.5 
Philadelphia— Frame.100.3 85.4 88.7 93.7 
Brick..100.7 91.9 95.5 99.6 
Pittsburgh— Frame.113.3 84.1 92.8 102.8 
Brick..118.8 90.5 100.4 110.7 
St. Louis— Frame.118.6 91.6 91.0 96.1 
Brick..121.1 99.7 99.1 104.1 
San Francisco— Frame. 87.7 84.1 86.5 92.2 
Brick... 93.7 91.6 95.6 102.4 
Seattle— Frame. 84.5 81.1 79.8 84.5 
Brick.. 92.2 88.6 86.5 95.1 

—————— 


Pine Stumps Profit Florida 


GAINESVILLE, Fia., Feb. 25.—Old pine stumps 
in Florida, long considered dead waste and an 
impediment to agricultural development, last 
year netted nearly three and one-half million 
dollars in scientific products for the State, ac- 
cording to B. F. Williamson of Gainesville. 
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I you are looking for Asbestos 
products that are specialized for every need 


... made right... and priced right ... we 


Ole BOF ew eee we eae ee ee ET ee OO we" Gs OC we se ee ee eee eee 


invite your consideration of Keasbey & Mattison 
building materials. They are made by insula- 
tion products pioneers with more than 60 
years of experience, and are sold only through 


the established channels of distribution. 








IKEASBEY & MATTISON 


3 est in asbestos Mulzuu AMBLER, PENNA. 





The K &M Line is complete: 


Asbestos Roofing and Siding Shingles 
in various styles, sizes and colors 


Asbestos Heat Insulating Board 


Asbestos Flexible Wallboard (Sheetflextos) 


Asbestos Decorative Waltile 


Asbestos-Cement Structural Board and 
Sheathing 


KaM Mineral Wool Insulations for the home 
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Customer Satisfaction Is Basis of Southern Com- 


pany’ Plan for Permanence 


Experienced, Efficient Staff Is Furnished Uptodate “Tools” for 
Careful Manufacture; Stock Is Dipped to Preserve Its Good Looks 


Approaching Diboll, Tex., on the high- 
way from either North or South one is 
greeted by a billboard announcing that 
this is the location of the Southern Pine 
Lumber Co., “the largest saw mill in 
Texas.” Just a short distance away are 
located the commissary, postoffice, general 
office and other administration buildings, 
while in the distance may be seen black 
smoke pouring from the stacks of saw 
mills and planing mill—a scene of con- 
stant activity; where both pine and hard- 
woods are manufactured, conditioned and 
sent on their way to market, the product 
of these mills being sold in almost every 
section of the country, and in foreign 


In general charge of operations for the 
Southern Pine Lumber Co. is Henry G. 
Temple, who divides his time between the 
plants at Diboll and Pineland. Co-man- 
agers at Diboll are John O’Hara and 
Peter Strauss, the former looking after 
the manufacturing end and the latter in 
charge of logging. John O'Hara whimsi- 
cally advises visitors that he is simply 
stopping off at Diboll on his way to the 
West Coast, his journey to that section 
having been interrupted about thirty 
years ago when he came to Diboll for a 
short stay as a saw filer. Peter Strauss 
has a record of service with the company 
almost contemporary with that of Mr. 





Bird's-eye view of the Southern Pine Lumber Co. operations at Diboll, Tex., producing 
both pine and hardwoods 


countries as well. In line with the policy of 
the Southern Pine Lumber Co., which 
operates plants at Diboll, Pineland and 
Hemphill, with sales offices and general 
headquarters in Texarkana, assuring its 
trade of a quality product and prompt 
service, an elaborate program of improve- 
ments has been under way at Diboll for 
some time, bringing the plant thoroughly 
up-to-date and making it one of the most 
efficient operations in the South. A fea- 
ture of these improvements, found in no 
other Southern mill, is a giant steam 
turbine, installation of which is just being 
completed. The mill has been practically 
rebuilt and two new 8-foot Allis band 
mills and a new ballbearing edger have 
been installed, and work now is in pro- 
gress in the complete electrifying of the 
planing mill, all machines to be operated 
by individual motors. 


O’Hara and probably there are not two 
old-timers in the lumber industry who 
take a greater pride in an operation than 
they do in this one of the Southern Pine 
Lumber Co., with which they have been 
connected so long that it is almost a part 
of them. Diboll is a community of happy 
and contented people, composed alto- 
gether of employees of the Southern 
Pine Lumber Co. and their families. In 
the more than three decades in which 
this plant has been in operation many 
young people have grown up in the com- 
munity, completed their schooling and 
have taken their places in some of the 
many activities of a great industry of this 
kind. The founder of the company and 
those who have succeeded him always 
have had the welfare of their employees 
at heart, and have done everything possi- 
ble to build and maintain here a typical 


American community. At the head of 
the organization is Arthur Temple, presi- 
dent of the company, and the sales man- 
ager is Temple Webber, a young man 
who has grown up in the organization 
and, after extensive training and ex- 
perience succeeded to this responsible 
position more than a year ago, and who 
has shown .marked ability in market- 
ing the production of both yellow pine 
and hardwoods. 

With its extensive timber holdings and 
its policy of selective logging and forest 
conservation, the company can foresee 
many years of activity ahead of it—per- 
haps, indeed, a permanent operation—and 
the recent improvements have been made 
with that thought in mind. The plant at 
Diboll includes one double band mill and 
one mill equipped with single band and 
gang. At this latter mill yellow pine is 
cut during the day, while the night run is 
devoted entirely to hardwoods. In con- 
nection with the saw mills, are planing 
mill, dry kilns, ample storage and ship- 
ping sheds and everything that goes to 
make a well rounded operation. All yard 
stock produced here is Lignasan-dipped 
to prevent stain and assure buyers receiv- 
ing bright, clean lumber. 

On his visit there the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN scribe particularly enjoyed remi- 
niscing with the two co-managers, John 
O’Hara and Peter Strauss, both of whom 
in their long connection with this plant 
have seen many important changes in the 
industry, both in its mechanical equip- 
ment and its personnel. Connected with 
the sales department and traveling par- 
ticularly through the East Texas oil 
fields is an old-timer known to hundreds, 
perhaps thousands of men in the South- 
ern lumber industry, as well as in other 
sections, who came to know him and to 
love him during the many years that he 
sold planing mill machinery and because 
of his loyal activities in behalf of Hoo- 
Hoo. John F. Judd, enthusiastic and en- 
ergetic, is making a record as a lumber 
salesman that is the envy of many 
younger men. A tireless worker, Mr. 
Judd does not consider his advanced age 
a hindrance, and he daily disproves the 
idea that many employers have, that be- 
cause a man has reached the age of three- 
score years or more, he has lost his use- 
fulness as an employee. One feels like 
saying, “hats off to John Judd and to 
other men of advanced age who are 
making good and to the company that 
recognizes ability and faithful service, 
without regard to an age limit.” 
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Reject Proposal for Marking Fir 
Commons in East 


Tacoma, WASH., Feb. 20.—Recommendation 
of western Washington lumbermen, who advo- 
cated establishment of means for grade mark- 
ing lumber on the Atlantic coast similar to 
those in force in California markets, has been 
rejected by the trustees of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, according to a_ report 
presented at yesterday’s meeting of the Tacoma 
Lumbermen’s Club by W. Yale Henry, presi- 
dent of the Henry Mill & Timber Co., of 
Tacoma, and by Chris Kreienbaum, sales man- 
ager of the Reed mill division of the Simpson 
Logging Co. Both are trustees of the West 
Coast association. 

The trustees’ meeting followed a meeting of 
the Washington lumbermen held here Tuesday, 
and a similar meeting of Oregon lumbermen 
held in Portland at the same time. The Port- 
land conference also voted against establish- 
ment of such grade marking means. 

As a result of the trustees’ action, the situa- 
tion on the Atlantic coast is left much the 
same as it was, the speakers explained. Buyers 
on the Atlantic coast can order grade marked 
lumber here, or have special items grade marked 
by supervisors after arrival on the Atlantic 
coast, but common or dimension stock will not 
be grade marked on the east coast, and no 
increased advantage will be offered grade 
marked lumber at the mills, it was explained. 

Mr. Kreienbaum said that while he favors 
grade marking all lumber and believes in dry- 
ing before shipment, it is impossible to attain 
these ideals now, and little damage will be done 
by the defeat of the proposal for east coast 
grade marking. He said that definite progress 
is being made by the association in attaining 
grade standards in all markets. 





Grays Harbor Employees Study 
Lumber Grading 


ABERDEEN, WaASH., Feb. 20.—Lumber mill 
employees of Grays Harbor are being offered 
a free course in lumber grading practices, de- 
signed to improve their knowledge of the prod- 
uct they handle and to open opportunities for 
advancement. The course is being offered jointly 
by the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau and 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 
P. D. Ryan, who is now conducting a similar 
class in Longview, will be the instructor. J. R. 
Turner, supervisor of the inspection bureau 
here, says more than 200 Grays Harbor lumber 
workers are expected to take the course, which 
will extend over twelve weeks. 





Northwest Must Find Markets 
for Low Grades 


SHELTON, WASH., Feb. 20.—Although the 
Pacific Northwest’s lumber industry today is a 
story of lost markets and increased operating 
costs, the majority of this district’s lumbermen 
still hold bright hopes for the industry, George 
Drake, superintendent of the Simpson Logging 
Co. and president of the Pacific Logging Con- 
gress, said in a talk before the Shelton Active 
Club last night. As reasons for the Pacific 
Northwest’s lumbering industry remaining be- 
hind Recovery progress, he listed loss of mar- 
kets, explaining that not only does lumber have 
to meet a steadily increasing domestic competi- 
tion from other building materials, but that its 
export business has fallen off drastically. He 
said that since the depression forced the British 
Empire to adopt a preferential inter-empire 
trading system, Canada has taken over almost 
all the one-time large lumber trade with Eng- 
land and the British possessions. He also listed 
reciprocal trade treaties recently made by the 
United States as working a hardship on the 
Pacific Northwest lumber industry. He said 
that when the Pacific Northwest lost its export 
trade, it lost its principal market for second and 
third grade lumber; that first grade lumber is 
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always salable, but, since that type of lumber 
only averages some 19 percent of each log, the 
timber marketers must find a place for the rest 
of their cut. Much of the American domestic 
market for this second grade lumber has been 
taken up by increased production of cheaply 
milled second growth southern timber, he said. 
The greatest prospect of the Pagific Northwest 
lumber industry, he believes, lies in a better 
and more thorough advertising of lumber as 
a building material, increased national consump- 
tion, and a reform in the present timber tax 
system. 


Farm Mill Gets FRA Loan 


San Francisco, Cauir., Feb. 20.—A recent 
announcement of loans to co-operatives by the 
Resettlement Administration here, revealed a 
small co-operative sawmill to be in operation 
in the mountains thirty miles from Santa Cruz. 
Operated by two farmers, to give them a source 
of income during their rehabilitation by the Ad- 
ministration, the mill turns out redwood shakes, 
rough lumber and box and crate material for 
other farmers in the none too prosperous dis- 
trict now being aided by the Administration. 
The co-operative mill borrowed $1,500. 








Northwest Workers Demand 
10 Percent Boost 


LonevIew, WaAsH., Feb. 23.—Recommenda- 
tions to all district councils of the Federation 
of Woodworkers, that they demand a flat 10-cent- 
an-hour wage increase for all lumber workers 
in Pacific Northwest mills, were adopted at the 
annual convention of the Federation of Wood- 
workers which closed here last night. Approxi- 
mately 700 delegates attended the meeting. The 
delegates also went on record as favoring inclu- 
sion in future employer-employe contracts pro- 
visions that employers shall hire only union 
labor when available. Resolutions were adopted 
criticizing the lumber industry’s hospitalization 
plan for workers as a “monopoly of a few privi- 
leged doctors,” endorsing President Roosevelt’s 
Federal court reorganization plan, asking the 
President to use his influence to disarm private 
“gunmen and spy agencies,” and urging Con- 
gress to appropriate an additional $200,000 for 
the LaFollette civil liberties committee to inves- 
tigate the “4-L spy system. blacklist and em- 
ployment shark service.” The federation ac- 
cepted an application to affiliate from Minnesota 
lumber workers, and announced its next conven- 
tion would be held in Eugene, Ore., probably 
in December. Harold Pritchett, of Vancouver. 
B. C., was unanimously re-elected president of 
the federation. J. S. Thorburn, of Kalama, 
Wash., was chosen vice-president. E. B. Weber, 
of Portland, Ore., was made secretary. 





Raise Sound-Gulf Shingle Rate 


TacoMA, WASH., Feb. 20.—The water ship- 
ping rate on shingles from Puget Sound points 
to Gulf ports has been raised from 6714 cents 
to 70 cents. effective March 11. Notice came 
from the Gulf Intercoastal office in San Fran- 
cisco. The advance, according to local shipping 
men, will amount to about 5 cents a square. 
depending on the size and moisture content of 
the shingles. 





Gets Ready for Logging 


Sonora, Cattr., Feb. 20.—Anticipating favor- 
able action on its reorganization plan by court 
approval in Kansas City, Feb. 19, the Picker- 
ing Lumber Co., here, is said to have placed 
orders for fifteen carloads of redwood ties to 
be held in readiness for repairing the long mil- 
age of the Sugar Pine Railroad from the Stand- 
ard City plant to the site of proposed logging 
operations. Federal Judge Albert L. Reeves, 
in Kansas City, indicated he had found the 
proposed reorganization plan of the company 
feasible, and would approve it Feb. 19. 
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FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
From our LARGE ST. LOUIS STOCKS 


NO. 1 COMMON SHORT LEAF 


YELLOW PINE TIMBER 
SIZES--3x4-10' UP TO 12x12-20' 


ALSO--SELECT STRUCTURAL 


FIR TIMBER--ALL DIMENSIONS 
FROM--10x10-20' UP TO 16x16-40' 





























OUR MODERN FULLY EQUIPPED MILL 
WILL RE-SAW, DRESS OR WORK THIS 
STOCK IN ANYWAY YOU REQUIRE. ... 


PHILIP GRUNER 
LUMBER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS & WHOLESALERS 
4006 NORTH BROADWAY 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


TELEPHONE -- COLFAX 1970 




















AM-MEX SALES COMPANY 


INCCRPORATED 


Lumber—Plywood— Tropical Hardwoods 


28 Church Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Specializing in 


PLYWOOD of every description 








Richard Shipping Corp. 


Established 1847 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collection of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 








Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner 


A useful vest pocket manual including a lum- 
ber calculator for standard sizes, log rules, 
estimated weights of lumber and miscellaneous 
useful lumber tabulations. Prepaid, 50 cents. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. * 
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Displays Emphasize Wood Products 


Better Homes Show Has Many 
Fine Displays 


KANSAS City, Mo., Feb. 23.—The lumber 
industry's contribution to the eighth and largest 
Better Homes and Flower Show, which opened 
here Feb. 20, was a diversified display of lum- 
ber products which featured interior paneling. 
Emphasis was placed on wall coverings and 
the utility of wood materials. 

An attraction which embraces the latest in 
modern furnishings, new equipment and con- 
struction, architectural design and garden set- 
tings, is the modern wood home exhibited by 


| NORTHERN WOODS | 


























Northern Hardwo ods 





WHEN you need Hard- 

woods, Hemlock or 
Cedar, try our Mixed Car 
Service. We have the 
timber and the equipment 
including modern dry kilns 
to take care of your 
needs. 
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i ‘*KORRECT BRAND” 
HARD MAPLE 

§ ANePstnct® FLOORING 

S has a national reputation for superior quality 

S and manufacture. Our most modern plant, 
years of experience, expert workmanship and 
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desire te maintain “Korrect Brand” reputa- 
tion guarantees this superiority. 


Try a car now and always be 
a "Korrect Brand" customer. 


Kneeland - McLurg Flooring Co. 
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ONE,COMMON AND 
BETTER NORTHERN 


HARD MAPLE 


CAN BE PROMPTLY FILLED 
FROM OUR LARGE WELL 


17 AIR DRIED STOCKS 


VON PLATEN - FOX COMPANY 
IRON MOUNTAIN, MICHIGAN 











the Kansas City Power & Light Co. Modern 
to the nth degree, the home’s entire exterior, 
as well as certain rooms with paneled walls, 
is made of wood. 

The display of the A. O. Thompson Lumber 
Co. attracted many with its wall tile marble, 
a wood product which, by a photographic proc- 
ess, is made to look like marble. Curly red- 
wood panel walls and ready “prep” board for 
display also were exhibited. 

The display room of Dierks Lumber & Coal 
Co. contained a replica of the all-wood house 
exhibited at the Texas Centennial last year. 
The use of plywoods was stressed. 

The Rust Sash & Door Co. showed the lat- 
est in garage doors, kitchen cabinets, linen 
closets and front door encasements. The 
Silentite casement window was exhibited for 
the first time here. The window disclosed no 
hardware or hinges on the outside and no pro- 
jecting hardware on the inside. The window 
is double glassed and is screened from the in- 
side. 

The R. L. Sweet Lumber Co.’s display was 
centered around a basement turned into a rec- 
reation room. A cross-section of the house 
gave the observer a closeup of the recreation 
room, including the paneled yellow pine walls, 
the bar, and the encased fireplace. 

Paneling also was featured by Dascomb- 
Daniels and Badger Lumber companies. 

The number of exhibit units, 400, completely 
utilized the 100,000 square feet of space. Even 
in the so-called better times, the exhibition 
never had more than 50,000 square feet. 





Indiana Seeks Closer Control 


of Building 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 22.—Three meas- 
ures pending in the Indiana house of repre- 
sentatives to bring building inspections under 
close control of the State building council, will 
be subject to recommendations of representa- 
tives of building trades and contractors before 
making their appearance for action in that body. 

Representative Martin J. Downey, of Ham- 
mond, chairman of the judiciary committee, 
following a public hearing, named five repre- 
sentatives of building organizations to confer 
with a group of committee members to con- 


sider changes suggested at the hearing. They 
are: 

Lawrence J. Street, of Indianapolis, secre- 
tary of the Indiana Associated Building 
Contractors; Robert Foster, of Indianapolis, 
president of the Indiana Retail Lumber & Sup- 
ply Dealers’ Association; John Niewehner, 
of Richmond, president of the Indiana Master 
Plumbers Association; Paul R. Jordan, of 
Indianapolis, secretary of the Indiana Sheet 
Metal Roofing Contractors, and Charles W. 
Kern, of Indianapolis, president of the 
Indiana Building Trades Council. 

The bills will be made less stringent re- 
garding small contract jobs, and probably will 
provide for addition of a representative of ma- 
terial supply dealers to the council. 

Joseph J. Scherer, chief inspector for the 
State fire marshal, agreeing that building in- 
spection laws should be tightened to defeat 
“chiselers,” advised against hasty action which 
might operate against needed construction to 
cope with the present housing shortage in the 
State, especially with much rehabilitation work 
about to start in the southern Indiana flood 
area. He protested against pushing the legis- 
lation until the State health and safety officers, 
who now direct phases of the inspection, have 
had an opportunity to present their suggestions. 


Liked Flooring Display So Well 
They Wanted Duplicates 


MempHis, TENN., Feb. 22.—Discussing ex- 
periences of his company in connection with its 
convention exhibits this year, H. C. Rush, of 
E. L. Bruce Co., said 

Our exhibit was shown at ten conventions 
this year, and produced more interest than 
any exhibit we have ever had. One reason 
for this, I think, is that it is the first time 
the three different types of hardwood flooring 
have been displayed in such manner that the 
dealers could visualize how they looked in 
actual use. These floors were completely 
finished and could be walked on and exam- 
ined. 

As indicated in accompanying illustration, 
this exhibit showed the various types of flooring 
manufactured by the Bruce Co. Sections shown 
in the illustration are: Left, clear quartered oak 
strip flooring, finished light; center, tavern 
grade solid oak planks, finished dark; right, 
select grade finished oak blocks, medium finish. 
The cabinet at the right contained a display of 
all three types of Bruce flooring in various 








HARDWOOD FLOORINGS 
PRODUCTS 


LUMBER 


MR LUMBER DEALER: Increa 
Nour S 
With These 3 Bruce Hardwood Floorin 


Retailers were themselves so “sold” on this striking flooring display that they want to try its effect on 





their own customers! 
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woods, grades and shades of finish. The pic- 
tures at the back of the display were colored 
and made on transparencies so as to be illumi- 
nated from behind. Commenting on the interest 
manifested in this exhibit, Mr. Rush said: 

Almost every dealer who saw the cabinet 
expressed a desire to have one like it in his 
office. At present we are planning on getting 
up a blueprint and specifications from which 
lumber dealers can construct such a cabinet 
for the display of flooring. 





A Business View of the 


Housing Problem 


Bearing the above title, a report of the spe- 
cial committee on housing of the Merchants’ 
Association of New York has been published, 
outlining the policies which the committee be- 
lieves should be followed by Federal, State, 
city and private housing agencies. This re- 
port follows several months of study of the 
housing problem, especially in the matter of 
low-cost homes. It takes the view that con- 
struction of housing is not a governmental 
function, but that governmental policies should 
be so directed as to give fullest encourage- 
ment to private enterprise to provide housing 
on an economic basis, and that where there is 
inability on the part of low-income groups to 
meet their own needs for housing, the need 
should be met by rent subsidies from the Gov- 
ernment rather than by its entrance directly 
into the building field. Private enterprise, the 
report declares, has been challenged as incom- 
petent to solve the problem of better housing 
for less money. It suggests that private en- 
terprise should encourage cost-saving and 
waste-eliminating technical improvement; give 
greater consideration to the possibility of in- 
vestment housing instead of speculative hous- 
ing and assist in creating public opinion favor- 
able to sound community development and im- 
provement. 


Redwood Made Big Gains in 
'36; Sets New Record in East 


San Francisco, CAuir., Feb. 22.—Based on 
preliminary annual figures by the California 
Redwood Association, California redwood pro- 
duction and shipments were greater in 1936 
than in any year since 1929. 

Production for the year totaled 433 million 
feet; shipments, 377 million feet; company use 
and plant waste, 34 million feet; orders ac- 
cepted, 404 million feet, and unfilled orders to- 
taled 60 million feet at the close of the year. 

Redwood production was 131 percent of 1935; 
318 percent of 1932; 107 percent of 1930; 89 
percent of 1929 production, and 71 percent of 
1924, peak year of the post-war era. 


Redwood shipments were 122 percent of 
1935; 236 percent of 1932; 110 percent of 
1930, and 88 percent of 1929. Shipments 
would have been greater except for the mari- 
time strike, which eliminated all water ship- 
ments during November and December. 


More than half of the unfilled orders totaling 
60,000,000 feet are for eastern shipment. Un- 
shipped foreign orders are unusually heavy 
because of the suspension of water shipments 
at the end of October. 


Redwood stocks are in decidedly better bal- 
ance than they were two or three years ago, 
and efforts will be made during the remainder 
of 1937 to improve the stock situation in behalf 
of California redwood customers. 


Eastern shipments gained 19 percent over 
1935, to set a new record for redwood in the 
East. This gain would have been even greater 
but for the strike, which also reduced shipments 
to southern California, where a gain of 37 per- 
cent was recorded, 


All forecasts point to a consistent increase in 
the use of redwood in 1937. With shipping 
conditions again peaceful on the Pacific Coast, 
shipments are expected to exceed those of 1929 
on the basis of present indications. 
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It Cuts 2 Things: 


LUMBER INVENTORIES 


This one versatile 
machine may be 


quickly adjusted to 


innumerable opera- 


tions, such as:— 


RIPPING 
BEVEL RIPPING 
CROSS CUTTING 


BEVEL 
CROSS CUTTING 


MITERING 


COMPOUND 
MITERING 


PLOUGHING 
BLIND PLOUGHING 
BEVEL RABBETING 


BLIND RABBETING 
DADOING 


PARALLEL ANGLE 
DADOING 


BLIND GROOVING 
TENONING 
RADIUS CUTTING 
SHAPING 
PANEL RAISING 
SvG., Ese. 





Lumbermen Call DE WALT 
the Universal Cutting Tool 


No advertisement can do justice to the scope of DE WALT’S 
usefulness. The various operations it performs quickly, accu- 
rately, safely have made it virtually indispensable with progres- 
sive lumber dealers. Below we list five “reasons why” you will 
find this flexible machine a money-saver and a money-maker. 
But the best way to judge its efficiency and ruggedness is to 
see the DE WALT actually at work. Take advantage of our 
offer below —then judge for yourself. DE WALT PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION, 501 Fountain Avenue, Lancaster, Pa. 


1 DE WALT helps you to get new busi- 
ness and adds to your profits by 
making substantial savings on your 
present operations. 


2 DE WALT broadens your field of 
service by enabling you to cut and 
fabricate economically a great vari- 
ety of things for which your trade 
now goes elsewhere. 





4 gh te OO 


DEWALT 


WOODWORKER 














3 DE WALT effects great economies 


in time and labor by its PORTABILITY 
which enables you to do all your 
cutting right at the pile and avoid 
re-handling. 


DE WALT increases your volume 
and turnover by helping to keep 
your employees productive in 
working up slow moving, old lumber 
into salable sizes. 


DE WALT invariably helps to reduce 
inventories and permits the purchase 
of fresh stocks in cheaper sizes 
for re-cutting. 


Do this = Drop usa brief 


note or wire. We'll 
arrange an early date for a demon- 
stration. Not only can you see 
DE WALT at work but also actual 
figures on savings and profits it has 
produced for hundreds of owners. 
There’s no obligation. Do this today 
—or if you prefer, we will send 
descriptive literature. 
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Here's What's New— 


New Line of Matched Hardware Sets 
for Cabinets Is Announced 


Departing from a long-established policy of 
manufacturing hardware in exclusive patterns 
only, for the nation’s leading cabinet manufac- 
turers, American Cabinet Hardware Corp., 
Rockford, Ill., announces that it has designed 


a complete new cabinet hardware line for dis- 








tribution through retail channels. An outstand- 
ing feature of the line is that complete ensembles 
are available in which a single design motif has 
been carried throughout for all items including 
hinges, catches, knobs, and pulls. The ac- 
companying photograph shows one complete 
matched group. In this set, lines are embossed 
in ebony black or red with black or red plastic 
bases. Another feature of the new line is that 
each item, or each pair of items, where neces- 
sary, is placed in an individual envelope, com- 
plete with screws and simplified instructions 
for installing. The envelopes are then packed 
in sturdy cartons. The development is new, and 
details have just reached jobbers. Dealers who 
have not yet been supplied with full details 
are urged by the manufacturer to request them 
from the Rockford office. 


Heavy Demand for Wallpaper Taxes 
Production Facilities to Limit 


The February issue of The Co-Operator, 
monthly publication of the Lennon Wall Paper 

o., Joliet, Ill., announced that the plant is 
running full time, and has been operating with- 
out interruption to supply customers with the 
stocks required to meet the demands of what 
dealers estimate will be their biggest year. The 
issue is in character, containing its usual homely 
philosophy and timely advice, the latter with 
respect to the need of pushing sales in good 
times. Copies of The Co-Operator are avail- 
able on request to the company. 


Asphalt Sheeting Is New Product for 
Use in Laying Asphalt Tile Floors 


Armstrong Cork Products Co. announces 
Armstrong’s Asphalt Sheeting, a new product 
for use in laying Accotile, an asphaltic floor 
tile. The new sheeting prevents capillarity 
when asphalt tiles are laid on concrete floors 
in direct contact with the ground. Except 
where hydrostatic water pressure exists, the 
new product eliminates moisture problems on 
grade and sub-grade floors. For installing tiles 
on concrete floors, the first step is to prime 
the floor, brushing the primer well into the 
pores of the concrete. The amount of primer 
necessary to obtain a satisfactory job depends 


entirely on the surface of the concrete, and it 
is necessary in some instances where the sur- 
face is extremely porous, to apply a second 
coat. The room should be warm and well venti- 
lated, and the primer should be allowed to dry 
at least one hour. A sufficient amount of cement 
to give a satisfactory bond is then applied with 
a notched trowel. In installing the sheeting, the 
seams are butted closely, but not overlapped. 
The sheeting is rolled with a linoleum roller. 
The tile is then installed in cement over the 
asphalt sheeting. Essentially the same pro- 
cedure is used on wood floors. The new sheet- 
ing is supplied in rolls 36 in. wide and 72 ft. 
long. Copies of the new specifications for in- 
stalling Accotile may be obtained by writing 
to Armstrong Cork Products Co., Tile Floors 
Department, Lancaster, Pa. 


New Fireplace Construction and 
Accessory Catalog 


A new catalog issued by The Donley Broth- 
ers Co. describes and illustrates its entire line 
of fireplace equipment and other building acces- 
sories, including basement windows, package re- 
ceivers, letter boxes, garbage receptacles, win- 
dow screens, metal thresholds and corners, and 
steel clothes posts. The book is attractively 
bound in a flexible cover, and contains 40 pages 
of useful information. Of particular interest 
is a two-page article dealing with the principles 
of successful fireplace construction. Accom- 
panying the article is a detail drawing of a 
properly built fireplace, showing correct con- 
struction dimensions and accessory sizes for 
fireplaces with opening widths varying from 26 
in. to 72 in., and opening heights varying from 
24 in. to 40 in. The book may be obtained by 
writing to the company at 1514 Prospect Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


New Manual Is Complete Practical 
Treatise on Color Application 


“The Age of Color” is the name of an elab- 
orate 92-page manual just announced by The 
Glidden Co., Cleveland, Ohio, for free distribu- 
tion to paint dealers and master painters. The 
text is contained between two heavy, rigid 
board covers, finished in colors and varnished. 
The book is a scientific treatise on every phase 
of color. It is written in simple, easily under- 
standable style to fit the needs of practical men. 
The first 13 pages are devoted to a presentation 
of the fundamentals of color harmony, and their 
part in harmonious home decoration. A few 
pages of exceptionally interesting color tests 
are included. The Munsell circle of color hues 
is illustrated and explained, and there are pages 
on color harmony in the home, the importance 
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of exterior light on interior colors, color funda- 
mentals, decorating, and the place of color on 
the outside of a home. All architectural types 
are dealt with, and there are authentic color 
schemes for homes, schools, stores, apartments, 
hotels, hospitals and commercial structures, 
Various charts give schedules for painting sur- 
faces, and others give reflection values of Glid- 
den paints, a complete description of which is 
— The book is profusely illustrated in 
color. 


J-M Expands Demonstration Home 
Program for 1937 


Johns-Manville announces a new Triple In- 
sulated Model Home program under which it 
is planned that one or more demonstration 
homes will be built in practically every im- 
portant market center where J-M has a dis- 
tributor outlet for the sale of its products. The 
new program embodies the best features of the 
1936 plan, but has been broadened to allow 
more widespread application. It is designed to 
aid dealers in more fully co-operating with 
builders in popularizing sound building con- 
struction. The purpose of the demonstration 
homes is to show prospective home owners the 
developments made by scientific research in the 
past few years to enable the building of homes 
that are permanent, and at prices the average 
home buyer can afford. Full details of the new 
plan will be furnished to any dealer who re- 
quests them from the company offices at 22 
East 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


Plywood Manufacturer Announces 
Spring Advertising Campaign 
Vancouver Plywood & Veneer Co., Van- 
couver, Wash., manufacturer of Art-Ply, an- 
nounces a comprehensive display advertising 
program in trade papers and popular media for 
the spring of 1937. The first ads are appearing 
this month, and the program will culminate in 
May. The program has been designed to in- 
clude over 10,000,000 impressions of Art-Ply’s 
message. Mats for advertising in local news- 
papers have been prepared to enable dealers to 
tie in with the nation-wide promotion plan. 
Complete details of the plan, including copies 
of the ads which will run, together with the 
manner in which dealers may take advantage 
of it are available on request to the company. 


"Looking Ahead" 


There is a very interesting service being sup- 
plied by a man who is well acquainted with 
the lumber business, and who was for many 
years associated with the Simonds Saw & Steel 
Co., of Fitchburg, Mass. He is John G. Thomp- 
son, editor and publisher of the little monthly 
paper bearing the title “Looking Ahead.” The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has been much inter- 
ested, surprised and pleased at the accuracy of 
the business forecasts made in this publication 











Photograph of “The 
Age of Color" show- 
ing two pages in sec- 
tion dealing with color 
treatments for various 
types of rooms in 
houses and other struc- 
tures. The book con- 
tains numerous color 
plates of interiors and 
exteriors. 
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by Mr. Thompson. We believe our lumbermen 
friends would not only be interested, but would 
profit by the suggestions contained therein. A 
sample copy of “Looking Ahead” will be sent 
upon request made to the publisher, Box 345, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


New Electric Drill Embodies 
Several Convenient Features 


A new %-in. capacity electric drill, the No. 
124 Victor, has been added to the line of tools 
manufactured by the electric tool division of 
The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. It 
is designed for wood and metal drilling, and is 
priced at $39.00. Its features include specially 
heat-treated nickel-steel gears, and a universal 
motor mounted on seal type ball bearings. It 





has a strong, aluminum alloy housing and a 
three-jaw chuck. A _ built-in pocket on the 
housing holds the chuck key securely where it 
can be readily located. The drill has a com- 
bination spade and breast plate handle, and a 
pipe handle that may be detached for working 
in close quarters. It has a no-load chuck speed 
of 500 R.P.M. It is 15% in. long, and weighs 
12% Ibs. 


Weatherstrip for Shop-Assembled 
Window and Door Frames 
W. J. Dennis & Co., 2110 W. Lake St., Chi- 


cago, announce a new type spring bronze 
weatherstrip designed especially for retail lum- 
ber dealers and mill supply houses to attach 
to window and door frames carried in stock and 
sold completely assembled. The new product 
is equally applicable to openings in new build- 
ings under construction or on modernizing 
jobs. No nailing is needed. The only labor 
necessary is the punching of one %-in. hole 
YZ in. from the sill end, followed by the inser- 
tion of one No. 10, 1%-in. round head screw 
to hold the lower part of the weatherstrip in 
place. The upper end is held in place by the 
crosspiece of the parting stop. Tension in the 
wings which hold an L-strip in pldce is suffi- 
cient to secure the latter at all times. Litera- 
ture with complete illustrations and details will 
be supplied on request. 


New Thermometer and Hydrometer 
Catalog Is Announced 


The C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co., Park and 
Nostrand Aves., Brooklyn, N. Y., announces 
the publication of a new TAG Laboratory 
Thermometer and Hydrometer catalog No. 
1100A. In addition to the regular line of pre- 
cision and standard grade TAG thermometers 
and hydrometers, the new catalog includes com- 
plete listings of A. S. T. M. thermometers and 
TAG-A. P. I. and TAG certified hydrometers. 
The book is attractively bound, and contains a 
number of photographs illustrating the products. 
Useful data including comparison scale gradua- 
tions, corrections for emergent stems, instruc- 
tions for using hydrometers, and fahrenheit and 
centigrade conversion tables have been retained 
and amplified. The manufacturer announces 
that the catalog will be sent free on request. 
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Handsomely Illustrated New Fence 
Book Available Without Charge 


A new farm fence book has just been pub- 
lished by the Fence Division of Republic Steel 
Corp., 7850 South Chicago Ave., Chicago. It 
is bound in a heavy, flexible cover, the exterior 
of which carries in colors a farm scene typical 
of thousands throughout the middle west’s roll- 
ing prairies. The inside front and rear covers 


each contain in colors reproductions of paintings- 


of dramatic scenes inside a steel mill. The 
opening pages of the book describe and illus- 
trate in detail the electrical method by which 
a multiple coating of zinc is applied to Republic 
fence. Succeeding pages carry illustrations of 
numerous designs and types of farm fence, their 
applications, and the uses for which they are 
specifically recommended. Each picture is fully 
described with wire sizes and their spacing. 
Lawn fence, barbed wire, steel posts, galvanized 
roofing and other steel products for the farm 
are catalogued and described. A copy of the 
new fence book will be sent to anyone who re- 
quests it. 





Agree on Joint Use of 
Logging Railroad 


SHELTON, WaASH., Feb. 20.—Settlement of 
suit brought by the Schafer Bros. Logging Co., 
of Montesano, involving right-of-way grants 
into 852,000,000 feet of Government timber on 
which Schafer Bros. hold an option, was an- 
nounced here by officials of the Simpson Log- 
ging Co. The Simpson Logging Co. agreed to 
allow Schafer Bros. use of 19 miles of the 
Simpson company’s logging railroad, which cuts 
deep into the Olympic national forest reserve. 
Under their contract with the Government, 
Schafer Bros. must begin logging this huge 
stand of timber by Jan. 1, 1938, and must cut 
40,000,000 feet annually. Peter Schafer, presi- 
dent of the company, said the contract will 
assure the firm 21 years’ continual operation. 
Joint use of the Simpson company’s logging 
railroad lines will permit shipments of timber 
to be made from the tract either by way of 
Grays Harbor or Puget Sound. 





West Coast Cargo Movement 
Faces Difficulties 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 20.—The week end- 
ing Feb. 13 was the first since Oct. 30 last 
year during which water shipments of lumber 
were made by the West Coast lumber indus- 
try, says a bulletin from the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association. Total shipments reported 
by 171 down and operating mills of 110,451,509 
board feet, are about the same as the average 
weekly shipments in October just prior to the 
marine strike. The movement of intercoastal 
lumber is being handicapped, first because some 
ships can not move, due to the controversy be- 
tween the Government and the Sailors’ Union 
over continuous discharge books, and second 
by the lack of adequate steamship space. Ship- 
ping authorities state that all available steam- 
ship lumber space from the West Coast to the 
Atlantic Coast is sold ahead for 120 days. 
Lumbermen estimate that this space will sim- 
ply move the lumber already sold. Therefore, 
such new business as can be taken is reported 
as likely to be for May or June loading if by 
boat, or for more prompt delivery by railroad. 
Lumbermen have been notified that the inter- 
coastal lumber rate will be increased from $13 
per thousand feet to $14, effective April 15. 

Mills continue to be handicapped in produc- 
tion by lack of cargo space, and inability in in- 
dividual cases to get suitable logs. Most of 
the logging camps in the area continue down 
because of snow and cold. Bad weather also is 
affecting some of the inland mills. Loggers an- 
ticipate but a small volume of log production 
during the coming 30 days. Should the log- 
ging camps continue closed for longer than 30 
days, more mills will be forced to close or to 
curtail operations. 
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OF FINE 
QUALITY 


Klamath has long been known for the 
fine quality of its Ponderosa Pine. Crater 
Lake begins with this dependable, basic 
quality and maintains it through to de- 
livery to you. Depend on us for your 
needs in 
Selects - Common 
S4S or Rough 


Shop and Box 
Let Us Quote on Your Needs 


SPRAGUE 
RIVER, 
OREGON 


Huntington 
Taylor, 
General 

Manager 


Winter Tests Roofs... . 


The next few months will give roofs 
"the works"—and unexpected leaks often 


develop. Occasionally the old roof just 
will not last any longer. ABESTO is just 
the thing for those emergency repairs— 
inexpensive and easily used because it 
is SIMPLY BRUSHED ON COLD, and 
it gives long-lasting results. Used and 
sold all-the-year around. Our free dem- 
onstration panel helps you to land those 
profitable extra sales of built-up roofing, 
recoating and repair materials. Write 
NOW for information and prices. 


ABESTO MANUFACTURING CO. 
Michigan City, Indiana 
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Sounds Well on Paper ‘ 
[From News-Telegraph, Atlantic, Iowa] 
Roger W. Babson, well known writer on eco- very enthusiastic about the type of standard- ee 
nomic and business topics, devoted the most of ized house of which Mr. Babson speaks. There 
a recent article to a discussion of the possibil- is nothing very warm or compelling about such 
ity of fabricated houses, built along standard houses. Mr. Babson’s prophecy may come true CAl 
a lines, to be shipped “knocked down” and erected some day, but our opinion is that it is a long “= 
t | S . i in no time at all, and, after the occupants had way off. So long as people want homes and —Mcl 
ar y pring Business tired of them, to be traded in on new models, not just merely houses, they will continue to * 4 
the same as automobiles are now traded in have them built by men with saws and ham- Co. 
Building is on the up-and-up = the “— — of them - have _ mers, and along generally accepted lines. ms... 
, a them out. r. Babson envisions this as one o And, in passing, it might be remarked that 
this year—and a lot of it will be the developments of the future in the United there is a Bower aspect to the building of homes ont 
started early. Are you prepared States, and foresees an enormous industry in in the old-fashioned way. The owner of a GE 
for the increase in demand? Let poe ——- reflects —_ hg ag oe home built to suit him is quite likely to be a ~~ 
: method of building houses, in which the han contented sort of a citizen, rooted to the soil, ware 
us help you balance stocks with labor of carpenters with saw and hammer is an advocate of orderly procedure and the estab- Assoc 
our good values and depend- predominant, must go, and that eventually we lished way of doing things. Fabricated houses Ph. 
able service on: will come to the new way of buying houses have no soul, no warmth, no romance, no im- ILI 
made to order. agination. Who in the world could dream, or succe: 
YARD AND SHED ITEMS, “EASED Mr. Babson in part of his article does al- plan in one of those cold and forbidding struc- -.. 
et ne ainina FLOORING. low for the fact a house is more than just a_ tures with nothing to recommend it except as same 
MOULDINGS. CASING, Dame place of shelter, in fact, with the average fam- a place of protection from the elements? m., 
ay a home, and that A ng greater —— - Whenever ow people of the heen States will 
: : ‘ such a structure is not the intrinsic worth of commence to live in houses of that type, then Thom 
All She d Stock is kiln dried— the materials going into it, but that indefinable indeed will their initiative and their individual. a 
air dried items are Lignasan and incomputable sentimental value which no _ ity be destroyed. There is far too much stand- an 
treated. one can accurately estimate. ardization in our lives today, but the one place ceede 
He might have gone a bit further and re- where a man’s individuality is reflected is in m..... 
Let us quote—and fill a flected that the standardized fabricated house his house, his home. To our way of thinking, = 
trial order for you. will never become popular, for the reason that that will continue. It is part of the American MA 
1. ©. and @. M. & N. Rallreads everyone who builds a home has his own ideas scene, as distinctively characteristic of us as by ¥ 
as to how he wishes it built. The average ll of the other things which are typical of yy 
home owner has the bulk of his worldly pos- our way of doing. Mr. Babson, we think, is Floor 
sessions invested in his place of abode. He  overenthusiastic regarding the possibilities of Vic 
builds for permanency. He erects the home as_ the fabricated house. We doubt it will ever “= 
a sanctuary for himself and his family. He _ enter into the picture to take the place of the aun 
wants conveniences and all modern gadgets, of home. And it will be well if it doesn’t. NO 
course, and he also wants sightliness, but above & Ta 
all things he wants comfort. The average ee 
householder builds but one home during his Arr CONDITIONED passenger cars are being corpo 
lifetime. operated on the principal trains throughout the Lum! 
: We doubt any considerable percentage of country, there now being more than 8,000 such . 
in a people, except those in the most highly con- cars owned by the railroads and the Pullman struc 
St. Francis Basin gested metropolitan centers, will ever grow Company. m.. 
PE 
Oak FLOORING — 
old }{ 
Newry 
GUM AN 0 BOX SHOOKS REPETITION = 
succe 
a 
CYPRESS. Pl LING and TIES [From Ogle County Reporter, Oregon, IIl.] chan 
SOUTHERN History does repeat itself. In one year the Roman Emperor Caligula wasted and boug: 
HARDWOOD LUMBER squandered the whole of that magnificent treasure chest, amounting to some 2,700 mil- wm. 
lions of sesterces that Tiberius had laboriously acquired. coal 
That was a great year in _— 7 houses } pong Legge and - ~g boy built. The o 
accent was on public works, which happened to be new palaces for the government. : 
Chapman & Dewey Mountains were leveled and marshes were drained. Doles in coin were tossed to the -.. 
mob in the streets. The pleasure interest—theater and games—was subsidized. Wheat CA 
Lumber Co. poured in from abroad. It was a “new era,” and older men who said “these things cannot Wen: 
‘ be” were stopped on the highways and derided. On with the dance! 
Manufacturers, Memphis, Tenn Then the funds ran out. “Look to the tax authority,” said Caligula, and he proceeded, 
under the guise of law, to confiscate the property of poor and rich alike. He instituted FL 
sales taxes. He put a toll on prostitution. He coerced men into making him their heir a 
and then denounced their selfishness if they did not commit suicide to make good the Tait, 
cf | commitment. Rome began to understand what it meant to pay. - a 
oo | The revolutionaries of France tried similar tactics under the “Terror” in 1793-94. They 1 
Ozark _,Oax FLroor confiscated the wealth of the rich and amused the rabble with public executions. Ulti- 1010 
mR —. ed guillotine caught the dictators and after a time things got back to a .. 
normal base. | 
e The strikes prevailing in various industrial centers over the country are symptomatic - 
Get Acquainted ! of a tendency in high place, to arouse mob spirit and riotous impulse by arraying class Gree: 
against class and stimulating hay of — - =. pam | — in ~ oat 
a stances wherein demagogues have inspired and frequently perpetrate e robbing o 20.5 
agg yoo thrifty people to propitiate the improvident and invariably with the typically logical #1040 
outcome. y 
tion for satisfaction. Qual- It is a hazardous thing to juggle with that large unknown quantity—human nature— wis 
ity with economy never at its best difficult to fully analyze—at its worst, unreasonable, uncontrollable—usually vai 
. . vicious. , 
fails to build trade. Sam- It is a hazardous thing to intrigue, to tempt, to inveigle, to provoke to wrath, the ina 
ples and prices will con- elements of human nature, that are prone to covetousness, recrimination, retaliation, and 
vince you. excesses, violence. 4 or m 
, It is a detestable thing to unleash by loosely uttered words the passions of men, that , 
Ozark Oak Flooring Co. Inc hd | even the vested authority of police and military, backed by guns, may only curb at the TE 
. - \ cost of human life. VI 
BISMARCK, MO. ZY, $5.06 
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THE BUSINESS RECORD 








Business Changes 


CALIFORNIA. Salinas—W. F. Sechrest Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Woods Lumber Co. 

Centerville, Los Gatos, Palo Alto and San Mateo 
—McElroy-Cheim Lumber Co. dissolved and yards 
at foregoing places will be taken over by James 
H. McElroy and operated at the McElroy Lumber 
Co. 

San Jose— McElroy-Cheim Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Cheim Lumber Co. 

COLORADO. Padroni—Valley Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Padroni Lumber Co. 


GEORGIA. Uvalda—W. A. Johnson succeeded 
by Carl T. Johnson. 
IDAHO. Kendrick—Barnum Lumber & Hard- 


ware Co. succeeded by Kendrick Bean Growers 
Association, 

Twin Falls—Twin Falls New & Used Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Twin Falls Lumber Co. 

ILLINOIS. De Kalb—Wurlitzer Grand Piano Co. 
succeeded by Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. (Inc.). 

Litchfield—Litchfield Lumber Co. purchased by a 
group of local men, who will incorporate under 
same firm name. 

Moweaqua—Whitsett Lumber Co. purchased by 
Thompson Lumber Co. and stock and buildings 
will be moved to the Macon (Ill.) branch of the 
Thompson Lumber Co. 


IOWA. Martelle—F. W. Leinbaugh Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Franks & Sons, of Lisbon, Iowa, 


LOUISIANA. Amite—Home Lumber Co, suc- 
ceeded by Home Lumber & Hardware Co. 

New Orleans—Harry C. Meyer Co. succeeded by 
Meyer Hardware & Lumber Store, 1713 Cambronne 
St. 


MAINE. Belfast—Augustus L. Walker succeeded 
by Walker-Clement Lumber Co. 


MICHIGAN. Gladstone—Northwestern Cooperage 
& Lumber Co.’s flooring plant purchased by Robbins 
Flooring Co., of Newberry. 

Vicksburg—J. M. Smeltzer sold lumber business 
to Wirt M. Hazen interests, of Three Rivers, Mich. 


NEBRASKA. York—York Mill & Supply Co. 
succeeded by Mead Lumber & Coal Co. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Mocksville—Hanes Chair 
& Table Co. acquired by R. B. Bayles of Athens, 
Tenn., and E. N. Beard of Greensboro, N. C 

OHIO. Bryan—Campbell Lumber & Mill Co. 
corporation dissolved and name changed to Bender 
Lumber Co. 

Columbus—R. & E. Construction Co., 40 W. Gay 
St., reorganized and name changed to Ray Con- 
struction Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Lawton—Mansfield Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Currell Lumber Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Canton—G. M. Coons Lumber 
Co. succeeded by F. P. Case & Sons, of Troy, Pa. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Cheraw—Cheraw Box Co. 
old plant acquired by J. K. Crozier of Cleveland, 
Ohio, who will make improvements and manufac- 
ture packing crates and boxes. 

TEXAS. Corsicana—Pickering Lumber Sales Co. 
succeeded by W. R. McKee Lumber Co. 

Eastland—Eastland County Lumber Co, name 
changed to Crowell Lumber Co. 

Lamesa—Randals Lumber Co.: Loo Randals 
bought out interest of George Gray. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Omar—Peytona Lumber Co. 
plant here and 10,000 acres of virgin Appalachian 
hardwood timber in Logan and Mingo counties 
a apa by Mower Lumber Co., of Charleston, 

a. 

WISCONSIN. Springfield—Taggart Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Springfield Lumber Co. 

CANADA. ALBERTA. New Sarepta—William 
Wensel, Jr., succeeded by L. Wensel. 


Incorporations 


FLORIDA. Daytona Beach—Sirkins (Inc.); lum- 
ber business, 

Miami—Apex Roofing Co. chartered by E. B. 
Tait, 209 N. BE. 79th St., and S. J. Farr. 

Miami—Brysons Lumber Yards (Inc.). 

Miami Beach—Lumber Sales (Inc.); lumber. 

ILLINOIS. Litchfield—Litchfield Lumber Co.; 
1010 North Jackson St. 

INDIANA. Terre Haute—Fort Harrison Products 
Corp., 1229 Eighth Ave.; to manufacture wood 
products and novelties, 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Builders Aid (Inc.), 7553 
Greenfield Road; $25,000. Building materials. 


MISSOURI. Kansas City—Midland Tie & Timber 
Co.; $30,000. 
; NEW YORK Batavia—Caskey Lumber Co.; 
10,000 


Lynbrook—Eastern States Lumber Co. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Asheboro—Asheboro Hard- 
wood Co.; $25,000. To deal in building materials. 

Murphy—Murphy Lumber & Manufacturing Co.; 
$50,000. To manufacture, buy and sell and deal 
in all kinds of lumber and building materials. 

Vass—Stutts-Taylor Lumber Co.; $25,000, To buy 
and sell all kinds of lumber or lumber products 
or materials for building purposes. 

OREGON. Portland—Portland Hardwood Floor 
Co.; $5,000. 

TEXAS. San Antonio—Home Lumber Co. 

VIRGINIA. Norfolk—Perfect Insulation Corp.; 
$5,000. To deal in insulating materials. 

Wytheville—Wythe Lumber Corp.; $10,000. Te 


conduct a general lumber and contracting busi- 
ness. 

WASHINGTON. Port Angeles—Port Angeles Ply- 
wood Co.; $800,000; stumpage and timber products 

Seattle—Home Owners Lumber Co.; $10,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Kasson—Sun Glow Lumber 
Co.; $10,000. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—Silver Spring Lumber 
& Supply Co., Silver Spring Drive and Green Bay 
Avenue. 

Oshkosh—Oshkosh Wood Products Corp.; $50,000. 
Will manufacture wood products, such as slats and 
moldings and other commercial moldings and cut 
stock for assembling at other woodworking plants. 


New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. Compton—Lugo Lumber Yard, 
2429 East Rosecrans Ave, 

North Hollywood—Leo Davidoff, European busi- 
ness man and lumber expert, and J. W. Wright- 
son, veteran North Hollywood lumberman, have 
opened a new lumber company at 5260 Vineland. 

Pacific Grove—James Culp, mill operator here 
for the last ten years, has opened a lumber yard 
in association with his brother, John Culp, and 
William Hennington. A full line of building ma- 
terials will be stocked. 

Santa Paula—Citizens Mill & Lumber Co. of Ven- 
tura has taken an option on a building site at 
Eighth and Harvard Streets and plans to construct 
a modernistic building to house a general office, 
shop and display rooms. 


COLORADO. Denver—Mawson-Bradfield Lumber 
Co. of Boulder has entered the local field with a 
yard at 272 South Santa Fe Drive, 


NEW YORK. Greenville—Greenville-Norton Hill 
Lumber Co. will handle everything in the building 
material line and also coal. 


OHIO. Marengo—Sunbury Lumber Co. is build- 
ing a new lumber yard here, which will handle 
lumber, coal, paint, farm machinery and other 
products, 


OKLAHOMA. Guthrie—Mason’s Cash & Carry 
Lumber Yard opened by Aubrey Mason. 


TEXAS. Bastrop—Booth-Edwards Lumber Co. 
opened here, 

Seagraves—Forrest Lumber Co. has opened a 
lumber yard here, which will handle all kinds of 
lumber and building materials, hardware, rig tim- 
bers etc, 

Three Rivers—Lay-More Tile & Lumber Co. 
opened on Highway 66; will carry a complete stock 
of lumber, tile, cement, steel and builders’ hard- 


ware. 
WASHINGTON. Burlington—Olson Lumber Co. 
opening lumber yard. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ALABAMA. Evergreen—Montgomery Oak Fioor- 
ing Co. has started construction of a new hard- 
wood sawmill, which will be capable of producing 
25,000 feet daily. 


WASHINGTON. Port Angeles—Port Angeles 
Plywood Co. plans erection of $400,000 plywood 
plant. 

e 
Casualties 


NEW YORK. Watertown—wW, A. Sullivan Lum- 
ber Co. suffered fire loss estimated at $75,000. 


Grays Harbor Strike Ends 


HoguramM, WASH., Feb. 20.—A strike that 
has affected employees of the Polson Logging 
Co. since last October terminated Feb. 10, when 
600 company loggers returned to five of the 
company’s camps, prepared to resume work, 
and 250 mill workers returned to their jobs 
on a two-shift basis at the Polson Lumber & 
Shingle Co. plant here. An official announce- 
ment said the strike had been settled on the 
basis of an agreement outlining mutually accept- 
able conditions. Wages were not mentioned in 
the agreement. The company agreed to appoint 
a labor relations officer to deal with the union 
committee and to re-employ all strikers. 


Tells About Belgian Market 


Tacoma, WASH., Feb. 20.—There is a good 
market in Belgium for Pacific Northwest lum- 
ber, Thomas L. Hughes, United States commer- 
cial attache in Brussels, said in a talk here this 
week before the marine affairs committee of the 
Tacoma Chamber of Commerce. He said that 
under new treaty agreements, imports into Bel- 
gium from the United States have increased 
more than 30 percent. He said that Pacific 
Northwest lumber now has to compete with 
that from Scandinavian countries and, in addi- 
tion, there is threat of development of Belgian 
Congo forests of hardwood. 
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Get Set for Spring... 


Alt indications point toward 
record breaking activity in 
residential building this spring. Be- 
cause Arrow Brand Tidewater Red 
Cypress offers the home builder so 
much more in the way of beauty 
and durability, increased sales of 
this true species of "The Wood 
Eternal" must be anticipated. 


Today, home building plans specify 
Arrow Brand Cypress for both in- 
terior and exterior use. The ver- 
satility of this trade and grade- 
marked cypress assures diversified 
outlet. Balance your stocks of this 
all-purpose lumber now. Get set 
to sell more cypress this spring. 


ALWAYS SPECIF Cypress 


he => Cypress 


Arrow Brand the wood Eternat® 


FLORIDA LOUISIANA 
RED CYPRESS COMPANY 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 











CARR LUMBER COMPANY 


“BILTMORE” 
FLOORING 


“Biltmore” Hardwoods 


Plain and Quartered Oak 
Soft Yellow Poplar 
Basswood, Chestnut, Etc. 











PISGAH FOREST, _N.C. 
WHITE PINE patos 


California White 
and Sugar Pine 


Cedar and 
West Coast Products 


Also 
Fir Wallboar 


William Schuette Company 
New York 
Office—4i East 42d St. 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 











12 Years Manufacturing and Distributing. 
Stocks on hand at all times for Prompt Shipment. 


CEDAR CRAFT PRODUCTS, Inc. 
1052 Stuart Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 
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Eastern Trade News 


[F. J. Caulkins] 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 23—Lumber distribu- 
tors in this section are not unduly excited or 
over optimistic as to current or early spring 
home building programs, by the figures re- 
cently released covering building permits issued 
in the State through January. The total esti- 
mated value is shown as $9,772,709, and flashy 
headlines in the daily press herald this as a 
gain of 86.1 percent over December, and of 
182.7 percent over January of 1936. But the 
big factors in this gain are a $3,500,000 addi- 
tion to a Boston courthouse and a $2,000,000 
hospital building at Boston. Eliminating these 
two items, there was no gain over December, 
but a substantial increase over January one 
year ago—and it is in this latter comparison 
that the material dealers find real encourage- 
ment. With these two major projects elim- 
inated from the Boston returns, the January 
permits in the city reach a total more than dou- 
ble that of January of last year. 

As a rule, the larger yards are carrying 
skeleton stocks, as they have been unable to 
secure replacement lots of West Coast fir and 
hemlock, due to the marine strike. One promi- 
nent dealer, discussing this phase of the situa- 
tion with the writer, declared: “This is a dif- 
ficult market to deal with upon a sound basis. 
The strike is over, and supplies are being 
rushed here from the West Coast as fast as 
possible. It will be two or three months before 
the market position is back to normal. In the 
meantime, the cost to us of other species— 
spruce and North Carolina pine has advanced, 
and shippers are attempting to hold all the 
price advantage gained during the period of the 
strike. Mill. labor costs, and transportation 
rates by water, will be higher, but when sup- 
plies from these three sections get back to 
normal, competition will take care of the price. 
I look for a sharp trading market through the 
spring months, but it is hard to tell just where 
the price level will be in April and May. We 
must be as cautious in our selling commitments 
as in our buying. We are by no means clear 
as to the price trend of the market through the 
spring period.” 

WEST COAST FIR AND HEMLOCK—The 
scramble to restore yard stocks depleted 
through the 98-day period of the marine 
strike and to reassemble complete supplies 
on the distribution yards, is now in full 


Carolina Furniture Maker Adds 
Modern Kilns 


Sumter, S. C., Feb. 23—The Williams 
Furniture Co. here recently has added to its 
equipment a battery of Moore cross-circulation 
fan kilns, which are claimed to be a model of 
economy and operating efficiency. Julian T. 
Buxton, manager, reports that the kilns are 
drying green maple, gum and other hardwood 
furniture dimension stock down to a very low 
moisture content, using only exhaust steam. 
The fan system in each kiln is operated 
by a small reversible steam turbine, which 
observers say is no larger than an ordi- 
nary electric motor and runs “as smooth 
as a watch.” Exhaust steam from these 
turbines is turned into heating coils and 
supplies all the heat required to dry the 
lumber. The kilns are of the latest de- 
sign, having been installed on ground 
level without any excavating, the fans 
and heating system being overhead. 








Williams Furniture Co. is proud of its new 

low temperature Moore cross-circulation fan 

kilns that are drying green furniture dimen- 
sion stock 


swing, for the stocks here were almost ex- 
hausted when the shipping ban was lifted on 
this coast on Jan. 25. Since then have ar- 
rived at Boston three ships, that had been 
abandoned by their crews at other ports, to 
discharge a total of 4,415,000 feet. Nearly if 
not quite every parcel in these ships had 
been sold well in advance of arrival, and 
practically no lots were available for the 
wholesale yards. This discharge clears all 
deliveries from boats already on this coast, 
and the first cargo listed to arrive from the 
West Coast is due in the harbor about March 
15. Heavy receipts are in order during the 
next three or four months. It is reported 
that Atlantic Coast orders at the mills when 
the strike terminated totaled approximately 
325 million feet, which would require the 
next four months to ship, aside from all new 
business booked during that period. To 
offset increases in the cost of vessel opera- 
tion involved in settlement of the marine 
strike, vessel owners have announced an in- 
crease from $13 to $14 in the intercoastal 
lumber rate effective April 15. When the 
flow of lumber is restored to normal, there 
will be price changes, but no distributor here 
is willing to hazard a guess as to how far 
toward the Nov. 1 basis of discount the price 
list will move. Today premium prices con- 
tinue, with most sales at the $4 discount 
from page 14% of List 32 for the smaller, 
and $3 for the larger, timber sizes. 


EASTERN SPRUCE—AIl of the larger 
winter mills are well oversold on all sizes of 
dimension and random, also boards, and the 
quotations shown on another page are a fair 
reflection of the price situation at the stand- 
ard mills that supply most of this class of 
stock. On small scantling, the market is 
very firm at $35@36, but during the Code 
days in 1934, when demand was light and the 
price was fixed to cover costs, this same 
stock sold at $31@32. In view of the active 
home demand and heavy buying for the 
English market, plus urgent buying pressure 
from New England and New York, it is felt 
that the larger Canadian mills have not made 
unwarranted advances in their selling prices, 
though the present level is substantially 
above any prices that have been quoted at 
any time in the past fifteen years. The fact 
seems to be that, by reason of soft ground 
and absence of snow in the eastern Provinces, 
the log input will be far below earlier calcu- 
lations. In the Maine woods tributary to the 
St. John River, conditions have been more 
favorable. One operator with two mills in 
Maine and one in Quebec has had ideal con- 
ditions for cutting and yarding sixty million 
feet of logs. In the Maine woods, two to 
three feet of snow promises ideal conditions 
for moving the logs over ice roads to the 
river landings. 


LATH AND SHINGLES—The market for 
standard 1%-inch spruce lath is firm, offer- 
ings are limited, and the price delivered at 
Boston rate points is uniformly $6, with the 
wider size at $6.25. Eastern white cedar 
shingles are firm and advancing. Most of 
the standard brands of clears are sold out, 
and this grade may be quoted at $4.50 per 
thousand; extras are up 50 cents to $5; 2nd 
clears should be quoted at $4, and clear walls 
at $3.75. The amount of each sale is limited. 
Of West Coast red cedars very few lots are 
available from local storage, and premium 
prices prevail. Buyers are in urgent need of 
all-rail deliveries from the mills, but most 
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mills are heavily oversold, and many have 
entirely withdrawn their stock sheets and 
price lists. There is little uniformity in 
prices. 

EASTERN HARDWOOD S—tThere is a 
strong seller’s market for all sizes and 
grades of maple and birch, with maple oc- 
cupying the stronger price position by rea- 
son of competition for supplies by furniture 
plants, woodworkers and wood heel shops. 
FAS inch maple air dried is strong at $90, 
and the 2-inch at $95@100. For 2-inch No. 1 
common and select, air dried and cross-cut, 
some mills are quoting $90, while others are 
strong at $85. For FAS inch birch the top 
price is $88, and the 2-inch is $95. Smaller 
mills are offering this stock at $3@5 lower. 


EASTERN PINE—The lower grades of box 
are seasonally slow, but the price range is 
steady, as there is no embarrassing surplus 
on the mill yards. Inch round edge may 
be had as low as $12 on the mill yard, and 
sells as high as $16. Better lots of square 
edge sell at $27@29, with some mills quoting 
as low as $24@25. There is a growing scarc- 
ity of graded pine above No. 3 common, with 
the »1x8-inch quoted at $70, and the 2-inch 
at $85. 

The Sliver Club of Boston, composed of 
fifty lumberman golfers from the Boston 
area, held its annual meeting and dinner at 
the University Club on Wednesday evening, 
Feb. 10, with President O. O. Keiver, of Holt 
& Bugbee Co., acting as master of ceremonies. 
Secretary Edward (Ted) Richardson reviewed 
the club’s tournament activities through 
1936, ten monthly tournaments having been 
played. The records had been tabulated and 
the low gross prize for the year was handed 
to Howard Lovell, of Brockway-Smith-Haigh- 
Lovell Co., and the low net to George Pond, 
of E. G. Pond Co., South Boston. Officers for 
1937 will include Edward Richardson as pres- 
ident, and Norman P. Mason, of North 
Chelmsford, as secretary-treasurer. Cc. E. 
Linstrom, of the local Weyerhaeuser office, 
will again head the executive committee, as- 
sisted by Chester Pope, of Beverly, and 
Charles P. Woodworth, of the Woodstock 
Lumber Co., Boston. A 400-foot film depict- 
ing members in action at the 1936 tourna- 
ments was shown on the screen and was 
greatly appreciated. The first tournament 
of the 1937 season will probably be staged 
at the preserves of the Wollaston Golf Club 
on a date in April. 


The Shepard & Morse Lumber Co., of Bos- 
ton, has just announced the purchase from 
the American Export Line of its steamer 
“Exilona,” which will be added to the fleet 
of the Shepard Line in the intercoastal 
trade, on its arrival here from a Black Sea 
voyage in March. This, with the “Harpoon,” 
“Timber Rush,” “Sage Brush” and “Wind 
Rush,” will give the company a fleet of five 
boats, each with a capacity of five million 
feet of lumber. The new boat will be re- 
christened, probably as the ‘“‘Wood Thrush.” 
She has accommodations for thirty passen- 
gers. The company plans to add a sixth boat 
to its fleet to permit fortnightly sailings 
from all ports of call. 


Following an operation in January upon 
his eyes, Harry E. Pearsall, of the Guernsey- 
Westbrook Co., of Hartford, is recuperating 
rapidly at his home in Newton Center, Mass., 
and plans to return to his office in another 
week, 

J. Edward Downes, of the Downes Lumber 
Co., Boston, left with his family on Feb. 
2 for a four weeks’ stay at Palm Beach, Fla. 
Others of the Boston lumber group already 
in Florida include Elmer L. Gibbs, who with 
Mrs. Gibbs are guests at Kenilworth Lodge, 
Sebring; E. Carlton Hammond, who is mo- 
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toring a family party through the South to 
return in late March; and Edgar Horne, of 
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Swain & Boggs Co., who with Mrs. Horne 1 ' 
n is at Altamont Springs. BABCOCK Fes 
a 
NEW YORK, N. Y. Ranted JKH_© 
Steadily mounting delivered prices over the 
e past three months for nearly if not quite all of 
“ the items in the lumber list, have had little ADDERS an ad 
effect upon the volume of business booked by : —— 
t, the local offices, and the chief cause for worry : [ G H 
e at the moment appears to be the inability of — a 
p shippers to get ordered lots to the buyers as me 
= wanted. Delay is due on the one hand to flood ry 
“ conditions in the South, and on the other hand, we c Or l 
x to the almost complete exhaustion of whole- 
iS sale stocks of West Coast woods at the east- 
ns ern terminals, with —— a Fcaageurs “Seeing is believing—and the advantages of Babcock 
y feet being landed here throug ecember an ; : : 2 
d January. Loaded cargo boats that had been Air Dried Spruce Ladders are obvious. If you display 
e abandoned here by their crews = poo = Babcock Ladders, your customers can readily see they 
4 were released on Jan. 25, when the antic c 
“ coast strike ended. These lots consisting are strong enough to be absolutely safe—light enough 
h chiefly of ordered parcels, have been un- for easy handling—sturdy enough to stand-up in the hard- 
m a = poy Romp Mee Rea tg est usage—reasonable in price for the safety and extra 

nso ots ha een 

f that the release of these cargoes added little value they offer. These are the points that score sales 
n if any to the available sg = gn bo bs of Babcock Ladders for you—and every indication points 

minals. Distributors here 100 or e firs : = oe ate a 
. cargoes from the West Coast to arrive soon to continued expansion in building, repairing and mod 
it after March 15. A number of boats had a ernizing. We'll be glad to suggest a representative 
S. fully or partly loaded when they were aban- he met otter dalere 
ro doned by their crews on Oct. 31, and several assortment and tell you about the methods 
h are already under way for Atlantic Coast have used to boost ladder sales. 

destinations. Operators here advised that al : 
. cargo space for West Coast loading through Let us send you our catalog and latest prices. 
d March and April has been taken. They have 
a little information upon which to base a guess et 
1, as to the probable trend of prices during the — 
vr next thirty to ninety days. On this score the ‘a ABCOCK O 
* mills are moving cautiously, for there are e e ° ' 
h deep snows at their logging camps _ ; | ro 
» up the log supply, and they have a heavy 
ny volume of orders booked for shipment as BATH, N.Y. 
i soon as production is fully restored, so it is 
d next to impossible to place an order or to 
k secure a firm quotation. For the small lots 
i, available at this or other Atlantic ports, pre- 
= mium prices continue to prevail. There are 
's no boards to offer, and for the smaller di- 
it mension sizes the usual quotation is the $4 
a discount from page 14% of West Coast List - ; 
b No. 32, and $3 off for the wider sizes. It is Bradley-Miller 





predicted that for a considerable period after 
fresh supplies of unsold lots are received, 
there will be little tendency to shade cur- 
rent prices. One quotation for small dimen- 
sion, May loading, is reported at a discount 





BRADLEY, MILLER & COMPANY 
















“ of $5, upon the assumption that by May the Y OU can still buy the same good old Bradley-Miller 
price trend at the mills would be somewhat . . . ik 

a, more favorable. Since Nov. 1, the wholesale Genuine White Pine and Ponderosa Frames the 

- market at New York for fir and hemlock has same high quality, carefully manufactured Long Life 

L been strictly speculative, with little uni- Frames tha h alwa : 

ye formity in prices. The fortunate holder of - t we Rave always built. 

yn 


a good block of stock of desirable sizes was 
is able to choose the customer that should be 
favored with it, and the price has been made 
a= to fit each situation. 


Also Lumber—in Direct Mill Shipments or Mixed Cars 
—Genuine White Pine—Idaho White Pine—Ponderosa 













aes Pine—Yellow Pine—White Spruce—Fir—Red Cedar 
vn Deliveries of eastern spruce—both by rail : 
; and water—continue active as the dealers use Lumber and Shingles—and all other Western Forest 
it in place of western fir in residential con- Products. 
yn struction. For all-rail delivery, the smaller 
is dimension sizes, 2x3- and 2x4-inch, delivered 
4 at Harlem River rate points, sell at $37@88, QUALITY BOX SHOOKS—A SPECIALTY 
S.5 and the same sizes in random lengths are 
er available at $1@2 less. Of the narrow 
dressed boards, sales are made at $34@36, BAY city, MICHIGAN 
er with the 6- and 7-inch matched at $37@39. 
b. hae deliveries range in price from $2@3 
a. ess. There are no surplus offerings, and 
ly little or no sales pressure on the part of the WELL- MANUFACTURED 
th mills, as those in the Provinces are finding YELLOW FIR—FROM 
e, a large and profitable outlet in England, 
O- while shipments to New England are double LOGS LI KE TH ESE 
those of a year ago. At most mills, produc- 


tion is covered by orders four to six weeks 
in advance, and few have been able to accu- 
mulate any dry random or boards on the mill 
yards. Spruce lath by rail in limited quan- 
tities sell at $6.50@6.75, and are not being 
offered in cargo lots, though a limited amount 
will be shipped with cargoes of long lumber. 


The Federal Trade Commission has just 
filed a complaint against the Biddle Purchas- 
ing Co., a group of its buyer clients and sev- 
eral shippers from which it purchases sup- 
Plies, alleging that it has collected a broker- 
age fee from the shipper, which in turn it has 
passed along to its buyer clients. The com- 
modity in this case was foodstuffs. The 
Biddle company has long ‘been active as a 
buyer of lumber for its clients; and therefore 
this action by the Commission will be fol- 
lowed with interest by all branches of the 
lumber industry. 


Kiln dried, smooth- 
end-trimmed Com- 
mon Lumber, Boards, 
Dimension, etc., 
sorted for length; 
that’s what we offer. 
We have a long cut 
of virgin timber — a 
big modern mill — a 
battery of 32 dry 
kilns to serve you. 


OREGON - AMERICAN LUMBER CORP. 
VERNONIA, ORE. 
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San Francisco, Calif. 


WATER TRAFFIC—Since settlement of the 
three months old maritime strike, cargo 
space at all Pacific Coast ports is reported 
at a premium, with tonnage for charter hard 
to be found. Steamship operators are said 
to be refusing cargo, and predicting it will 
be months before back shipments have been 
moved and the normal amount of space is 
again available. Anticipating record lumber 
arrivals following the end of the strike, re- 
ports indicate nearly all southern California 
port terminals have rearranged yards to pro- 
vide more storage space and facilities for 
handling lumber. 


WESTBOUND CONFERENCE RATES—Ac- 
cording to a Conference announcement, 
effective April 1, 1937, contract freight rates 
on lumber and forest products will be revised 
upward as follows: 


W/M—Per 40 cu. ft. or 2,000 lbs., whichever 
creates greatest revenue. 

WT.—Per 2,000 lbs. Old and New 
Contract 

Commodity Base Rate 

Lath—Increase proportionate to advance in 
lumber rate. 

Logs, Alder—$12.00 to $13.75 mbm Hongkong; 
$15.00 to $17.00 mbm Manila. 

Logs, Birch—$12.00 to $13.75 mbm Hongkong; 
$15.00 to $17.00 mbm Manila. 

Logs, Cottonwood (Aspen)—$12.00 to $13.75 
mbm Hongkong; $15.00 to $17.00 mbm Ma- 
nila. 

Logs, Hardwood, including Big Leaf Maple, 
Oregon Ash, Apple Wood, Oregon Myrtle— 
Increase $1 per ton W/M to all tariff ports. 

Lumber and Timber, N. O. S. Small; Lumber 
and Timber, N. O. S. Large—Increase $1 per 
mbm to Hongkong, Manila, Cebu, Iloilo, 
Amoy, Saigon, Haiphong, Zamboanga, Da- 
vao, San Fernando. 

Lumber, Balsa—$3 to $5 W/M. 

Lumber, Hardwood (All kinds), including 
Red Alder, Big Leaf Maple, Oregon Ash, 
Apple Wood, Oregon Myrtle—Increase $1 
per ton W/M to all tariff ports. 

Box Shooks—$4.50 to $5 W/M Shanghai, 
Dairen, Taku Bar, Tsingtao; $5 to $5.50 
W/M Hongkong; $4 to $4.50 W/M Manila; 
50 cents increase to all other tariff ports. 

Wood Pulp—Measurement 50 cu. ft., $3.50 to 
$4 WT.; measurement over 50 cu. ft., $3.75 
to $4.25 WT. 


PHILIPPINE RATES—According to an an- 
nouncement by the Associated Steamship 
Lines of the Philippines Conference, contract 
ocean freight rates from the Philippines to 
the United States have been and will be 
revised upward on lumber and logs as fol- 
lows: 

Lumber Rates 
Per 1,000 Board Feet 


To Pac. To Atl. and 
Coast Ports Gulf Ports 
( ie See: re $13.50 $20.50 
» aa, eee 16.00 24.00 
Log Rates 
Per 1,000 Board Feet 
To Pac. To Atl. and 
Coast Ports Gulf Ports 
Wc cteenesedueoes 5.50 23. 
Bee OE 1, BST ccececs 18.00 27.00 


INTERCOASTAL RATES—Effective Feb. 
12, the Intercoastal Steamship Freight Asso- 
ciation increased the rate on shingles moving 
from Pacific Coast ports to the Atlantic sea- 
board from 67% cents to 70 cents per 100 
pounds. The Conference is said to be con- 
sidering an advance in lumber rates, effective 
April 15, from $13 to $14 per 1,000 board 
feet. It is said the lumber increase is being 
considered because of rising operating and 
labor costs, and the record amount of lumber 
awaiting movement to east coast, estimated 
as high as 850 million feet. 


REDW0OOD—tThe market is very firm on 
all sizes and grades. Demand is reported 
greater than supply, and there are said to 
be more orders on the books than at any 
time in the last ten years. Mills are behind 
on shipments all the way from 30 to 90 days. 
To speed up shipments, some mills are fol- 
lowing the practice now of asking for some 
leeway, at time orders are received, as to 
the manner of filling them. Where reason- 
able substitutions can be made for scarce or 
unobtainable items, quicker shipment is made 
possible, between 30 to 45 days. Demand is 
coming to mills generally from all eastern 
markets. Tank and vat stock continues to 
be in very short supply and in heavy de- 
mand, with some large buyers continuing to 
buy green material to dry themselves. 


CALIFORNIA PINES — Prices continue 
strong for both Ponderosa and sugar pines. 
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Stocks are low and broken, and mills report 
it hard to fill mixed-car orders. Heavy snows 
have handicapped the industry and delayed 
shipments as much as three weeks in some 
instances. It is expected that the heavy snows 
will cause delay starting of woods and mill 
operations in the spring. In some areas it 
is expected work will be delayed as much as 
two weeks to thirty days. It is said that, 
in general, mills will enter the spring season 
with surpluses entirely wiped out. 


DOUGLAS FIR—Local demand and prices 
continue firm. Rainy weather has slowed up 
construction somewhat. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—With the maritime 
strike now a matter of history, mill opera- 
tors are turning their undivided attention to 
meeting market needs. The only possible 
handicap is scarcity of water shipping space. 
There is a decided dearth of bottoms, and 
space is commanding a premium. The four 
transcontinental railroads serving this terri- 
tory are taking advantage of the scarcity 
of ships to make a determined fight to retain 
some of the extra business which they picked 
up during the marine tie-up. They are hoping 
their efforts will be bolstered by a cut in 
rates. Good weather is making it possible 
to reopen nearby logging camps, which were 
closed by cold and snow, so relieving the log 
shortage that for a time seriously threatened 
the industry. A few of the camps in the 
higher reaches are still closed because of 
deep snow. Truck logging operations have 
been resumed, with favorable weather per- 
mitting increased loads on gravel roads. 


Spokane, Wash. 


INLAND EMPIRE PINES—tThe larger mills 
of the Spokane district report that stocks are 
still scarce, orders are piling up, and prices 
are steadily advancing slightly. The severe 
cold weather and heavy snow which have 
existed for more than a month, with snow 
again falling, have very much curtailed pro- 
duction and hindered shipping. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


SOUTHWEST MARKET—Lumbermen wel- 
comed the breathing spell of the past week, 
which saw a temporary halt in price ad- 
vances and an easing in pressure of demand. 
It was the first time in several months that 
manufacturers and distributors had a chance 
to check over their stocks. Mills were able 
to speed up production as rains subsided. 
However, the pick-up in output was short- 
lived, as rains were reported falling heavily 
throughout the producing region. Distribu- 
tors and manufacturers see little chance of 
meeting the usual spring demand. Orders on 
hand generally are from 30 to 60 days ahead 
of mill output. Heavy purchases by railroads 
and other industrial users have made it al- 
most impossible for wholesalers and manu- 
facturers to make bids. 


SOUTHERN PINE—Unfilled orders on Jan. 
1 amounted to 33 percent of stocks, compared 
with 23 percent a year ago, 19 percent in 
1934, 13 percent in 1932 and 18 percent in 
1930. Big mills are maintaining prices, and 
despite any let-up in demand during the last 
ten days there has been no weakness in any 
items, due chiefly to the sold-up condition of 
the industry. Manufacturers are turning 
down business daily. 


HARDWOODS—Prices show more steadi- 
ness. Many items which were out of line 
with the rest of the list were on a compar- 
able basis last week, as prices on the re- 
mainder of the list were adjusted. Cutting 
was possible for nearly two weeks, but bad 
weather has set in again in the South. Re- 
ports of heavy furniture buying continue, 
and it is estimated that furniture manufac- 
ture for the first quarter of 1937 will exceed 
totals of a year ago by 15 percent. 


OAK FLOORING—Although demand slack- 
ened somewhat, orders on hand are ample 
to keep mills busy for another 30 to 60 days 
without another single order being received. 
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Shipments exceed production by a wide mar- 
gin. Prices are steady at recent advances. 

WESTERN PINES—An adjustment in prices 
found those items that were slow in rising, 
generally advanced about $1 a_ thousand. 
Stocks are as badly broken as ever, and it is 
impossible to augment inventories. The 
heavy snows have even prohibited movement 
of stocks already cut and piled in yards. 
Uppers are in good demand, and also No. 4 
common is in active request. 


SHINGLES AND LATH—tThere was little 
change in the shingle market, as weather 
conditions were unfavorable to both con- 
sumption and production. Prices remained 
steady. The lath market was active and 
prices tended higher. There was a good in- 
quiry, for snow fence lath for future deliv- 
ery. Plaster lath were strong at good ad- 


vances. 
Warren, Ark. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE—In spite of re- 
cent sharp price advances, demand continues 
very strong, with little, if any, price re- 
sistance being shown. Mills report that re- 
visions necessary on many orders, on account 
of lack of items wanted, and for advanced 
prices, are invariably accepted by the cus- 
tomer, with shipment to be made at the mill’s 
convenience. That is about the only basis 
on which any mill is willing to accept badly 
mixed orders. Better weather this month has 
permitted yard stocks to dry out, so that 
small mills have resumed shipping at a fair 
rate, but they are still struggling to fill old 
orders. Only continued dry weather will 
make available any quantity of air dried 
boards and dimension for prompt shipment 
during the next few weeks. Good weather 
the past twenty days has permitted large- 
mill shipments to exceed production by 10 
to 20 percent, with new business from nearly 
all mills equaling production. Order files 
are heavy, and some customers are complain- 
ing about old orders not being shipped, but 
the average buyer is not as impatient about 
shipment as he will be later on, but is happy 
over having orders placed with responsible 
mills at lower prices than prevail today. 
Large mills are still oversold on most staple 
items of finish, casing, base, boards, shiplap 
and dimension, and are limiting new orders 
for nearly all these items, but are taking on 
new business where a good part of the order 
is for short length or other surplus stock. 
So far this year the mills have sold more 
odd items, such as surplus short-length floor- 
ing, ceiling, siding, partition, short finish 
etc. than in any six months’ period last year. 
Such items now appeal to the average buyer 
as a means of increased profit, though it was 
difficult to interest him a few months ago 
in such stock. The mills are apparently 
having less trouble securing $26, mill, for 
such 6-inch No. 2 and $27 to $28, mill, for 
such 8-inch No. 2 as they are willing to sell 
for mixed-car orders, dealers using these 
items to make weight on orders calling for 
finish, flooring or other shed stock. With 
few exceptions, all surplus stocks of 4-inch 
Bé&better and No. 1 flat grain flooring have 
been cleaned up, and only a few mills have 
4-inch No. 2 flooring in surplus, while the 
sale of 3-inch B&better flat grain flooring is 
being limited by most all mills to a few thou- 
sand feet a car—along with 3- and 4-inch 
Bé&better edge grain flooring, which are very 
searce. End-matched 4-inch flooring is fairly 
plentiful in only B&better grade. Several 
large inquiries now out for car material will 
take all of the 6-inch siding and lining avail- 
able for the next sixty days, also all items 
of 4-inch are sold up close to stock, except 
4-inch, 18-foot B&better lining, which is 
available at a few mills that are holding this 
item for $58 or better, mill basis. All items 
of lath continue in good supply. Most mills 
are asking $6 for %x1%-inch, 4-foot No. 1, 
and $4.50 for No. 2, while %x1%-inch, 4-foot 
fencing lath are being quoted at $10 or bet- 
ter mill basis, with only an occasional car 
available for prompt loading. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS — Continued 
strong demand for all grades of 4/4 sap gum 
at advanced prices has featured the market 
so far this month, most mills being sold up 
on dry stock, with only limited quantities of 
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unsold available for prompt loading. Several 
mills report having also sold all dry black 
gum and 4/4 Nos. 1 and 2 common, with only 
small amounts of FAS available. Sawn black 
gum 8/4 is in good demand at advanced 
prices, with stocks very limited. The demand 
for red gum for interior trim has just about 
exhausted all available stocks. Operators who 
have held 4/4 flooring oak for higher prices 
have sold most of their dry stocks at prices 
prevailing the first of the month. Some own- 
ers who have been holding out for higher 
prices have recently sold part of their stocks 
at $38@40, mill, for No. 1 common; $30@31 
for No. 2, and $24@25 for 3-A sound wormy. 
The flooring plants are not quite as eager 
to buy rough stocks because improved 
weather makes them hope for larger offer- 
ings, although the hardwood market as a 
whole continues very strong. There is little 
chance of the mills accumulating any surplus 
of consequence for the next several months, 
because of the large order files already on 
hand, and unfavorable logging conditions in 
all the lowlands. Production throughout 
southeast Arkansas has been materially cur- 
tailed, for some mills have closed down be- 
cause of the high water and will not be able 
to operate for another fifteen to thirty days. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Demand for lumber is keeping up better 
than supply, and wholesalers report that 
shipments from mills in various parts of the 
country are coming through very slowly. 
Prices of most woods are holding firm, though 
a slight easing off in southern pine roofers 
has taken place during the past week; the 
cause of this decline is said to be a stepping 
up in production to catch up with the good 
demand. Mild weather and poor logging 
conditions are reported by many mills, and 
their cut will be much less than was ex- 
pected. 

Buffalo building costs for January were the 
largest for any January since 1932, and 
amounted to $220,930, as against $113,271 in 
that month last year. 


HARDWOOD yards report trade to be fairly 
good, though much difficulty is experienced 
in getting shipments of some sorts of lum- 
ber. In the South, floods have been curtail- 
ing shipments, and in the North the lack of 
snow has affected logging operations, while 
in some cases heavy trucks have been for- 
bidden use of muddy roads. Prices are show- 
ing increased strength. 


WESTERN PINE shipments are very slow 
in reaching the East, as there are many 
orders unfilled on the mill books, and not 
a great deal of stock. Prices have shown an 
advancing tendency, and frequent changes 
upward are being made, thus a good deal of 
correspondence is necessary before an order 
can be filled. 


NORTHERN PINE—The amount available 
at mills is smaller than usual, and accumu- 
lations will be slow during the next few 
weeks. The lack of snow has curtailed log 
output and mills will doubtless be obliged 
to turn down orders for some time. Prices 
are strong. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


NORTHERN PINE—A steady gain iis being 
recorded in sales, which to date this year 
exceeded those of a corresponding period last 
year by approximately 75 percent, with the 
volume increasing. Sales have exceeded ship- 
ments by more than three million feet. With 
only two mills in the Head of the Lakes 
region operating, and those on a part time 
basis, production has been unusually light. 
Sales having outdistanced the production by 
some 17,000,000 feet, assortments at some 
mills have been running low, although some 
of the larger ones have maintained fair sup- 
plies. Many items, however, are certain to 
be in short supply before new lumber goes 
on the market. A strike in the north woods 
has been settled, but operations were cur- 
tailed for some time. Prices are firm, with 
premiums being paid on some items, and oc- 
casional advances being made. 

NORTHERN WHITE CEDAR—Some sizes 
of posts and poles are in greater demand 
than at this time of year for several seasons, 
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The sizes most in demand are becoming 
scarce, however, and are likely to be in very 
short supply in the near future. A scarcity 
of labor noticeable in the early winter has 
been overcome by the return of woodsmen 
from ‘Government projects. There has been 
a falling off in demand for poles, owing to 
the impossibility of doing work on rural elec- 
trification projects during bad weather. The 
smaller sized posts still are in good demand 
but in short supply. Prices on both posts 
and poles are firm, with indications of a rise 
all along the line with the approach of spring. 


MILLWORK—More inquiries are being re- 
ceived than for years past at this season, 


77 


owing to an increase in winter building. 
Estimators are being kept busy. One of the 
chief problems confronting the trade in this 
section is that of obtaining supplies of fir 
and western pines. The end of the maritime 
strike is gradually alleviating that situation, 
however. Quotations are firm, with early 
price rises in prospect. 


New Orleans, La. 


SOUTHERN PINE—Demand continues 
larger than last year’s. Production is still 
far below orders and shipments, with no 
effort being made to increase it. Most mills 
report shortage of the items that are always 
most in demand, and are accepting orders 
with reservation that they will be filled as 
soon as these items have been accumulated. 
Others are returning orders for items that 
they do not have. Dimension and common 
boards are very active. Prices are being held 
on a new basis. It is expected that there will 


(Continued on Page 84) 
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D FALERS—It will pay you to investigate the values 

and service we are offering on Quality Short Leaf 
—produced in the region that grows the finest timber 
We draw on the ample stocks of 17 mod- 
ern mills, which assures you at all times, prompt, de- 
pendable service. 


Our broad and complete service for dealers and in- 
dustrial users includes straight or mixed cars of Yellow 
Pine and Hardwoods — Piling, Car Material, Grain 
Doors, Treated Lumber, etc. Hope you'll let us figure 


on your requirements — and serve you — to your 
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Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 
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secretary-treasurer of the 
Buffalo, N. Y., is spend- 


H. B. Gorsline, 
National Lumber Co., 
ing several weeks at St. Petersburg, Fla. 

The Mawson-Bradfield Lumber Co., Boulder, 
Colo., has opened a yard at 272 South Santa 
Fe Drive, Denver. Frank Nichols is manager. 

P. E. Patterson will become office manager 
for the East End Lumber Co. (Inc.), Mem- 


phis, Tenn., March 1, it is announced by H. B. 
Northcutt, president. 
Albert J. Phinney, president Iroquois Door 


leit Feb. 20 on a five weeks’ 
He planned to stay 


Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
cruise to the West Indies. 
in Jamaica for a week. 

Points in Virginia were visited recently by 
J. S. Farish; traffic manager for the South- 
eastern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

New Orleans and Mexico City were the two 
objectives of Oliver J. Veling, sales manager 
of Dohn Fischer & Co. (Inc.), Buffalo, N. Y., 
when he left the city, Feb. 15. 


Poe: L. Smith, president of T. H. Smith & 

Co. (Inc.), Salt Lake City, Utah, is recovering 

from an emergency appendicitis operation in a 
hospital in Salt Lake City. 


E. T. Hansen of Omaha, Neb., secretary- 
treasurer Atlas Lumber Co., was elected presi- 
dent of the Nebraska Children’s Home Society 
at its annual meeting, Jan. 20. 


Raymond Grey, president of the Taft (Calif.) 
Lumber Co., sailed from Los Angeles, Feb. 16, 
on a trip around the world. He expects to 
return through New York City the first week 
in July. 

Jack Welsh of the Welsh Lumber Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn., arrived in Chicago Feb. 20 on a 
business trip of several days. He attended the 
weekly luncheon of the National Association of 
Hardwood Wholesalers, Feb. 23, at the Great 
Northern Hotel. 


A recent visitor on the lumber trade of 
Buffalo, N. Y., was Harry O. Geary, New 
York representative of the Red River Lumber 
Co., Westwood, Calif. 


F. N. Siegmund, resident sales manager in 
Longview, Wash., for the Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Co., addressed the Longview Rotary Club, 
Feb. 17, discussing classification of lumber for 
wholesale and retail markets and distribution 
and sales problems. 


Andrew Gennett, president of the Gennett 
Lumber Co., Asheville, N. C., was named re- 
cently to the citizenship committee of the Civi- 
tan Club of Asheville. The committee is spon- 
soring a Good Citizenship Campaign in the 
Buncombe County high schools this year. 


W. B. Tennant, former manager of the retail 
lumber business conducted at Weston, Ont., by 
the Canada Lumber Co. (Ltd.), has been ap- 
pointed to the selling staff of Nicholson & Cates, 
wholesale lumber dealers, Toronto, and will 
cover the Toronto market. 

Richard N. Hammond, a member of the 
research staff of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
Longview, Wash., has gone to Madison, Wis., 
where he will spend two months studying wood 
preserving under the various technical experts 
employed in the Forest Products Laboratory. 


An informal luncheon honored James G. K. 
McClure of Asheville, N. C., recently elected 
president of the American Forestry Association, 
when sixty foresters and lumbermen of western 
North Carolina met together. Andrew Gennett, 
president Gennett Lumber Co., Asheville, was 
toastmaster. 

B. F. Heintzleman has been named regional 
forester for Alaska, according to word from 
the National Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 


tion. Of late he has been engaged in the pro- 
motion of sustained yield in western United 
States, and previous to that work was deputy 
administrator of NRA for forest conservation. 


Gordon Tebb, former Aberdeen, Wash., lum- 
berman, who more recently has been engaged 
in the ‘lumber business in Sumner, Wash., is 
recovering from a serious brain operation per- 
formed recently in a San Francisco hospital. 
When he lived in Aberdeen, Mr. Tebb was 
associated with his father, T. W. Tebb, in the 
Pacific Retail Lumber Agency. 

Russell H. Downey, president National As- 
sociation of Hardwood Wholesalers, left his 
home in South Bend, Ind., with Mrs. Downey 
on Feb. 20 for New Orleans, where as a repre- 
sentative of his city’s school board he will at- 
tend a national convention of school officials. 
After the meeting Mr. Downey will visit some 
of the southern mills. 





Heads Fence Maker's Agricultural 
Extension Department 


On Feb. 1, Frank J. Reynolds, Polk County 
Farm Bureau Agent, Des Moines, Iowa, joined 
the staff of the American Steel & Wire Co., 
United States Steel subsidiary, as manager of 
the agricultural exten- 
sion department. Rec- - 
ognizing the relation- 
ship that should exist 
between agricultural ex- 
tension work and the 
sale of farm products, 
the company has created 









F. J. REYNOLDS, 
Chicago; 
Farm Expert Joins 
Company’s Extension 
Department 





the department to main- 
tain a close association 
with agricultural devel- 
opment. The prepara- 
tion of booklets, charts, 
bulletins and other in- 
formation which have 
been made available to 
agricultural groups, will continue to be impor-: 
tant activities in the company’s extension de- 
partment. 

Mr. Reynolds was born in Clarksburg, W. 
Va., and is a graduate of Iowa State College 
of Agriculture. The offices of the agricultural 
extension department will be located in Chi- 
cago. 





Leo Kraemer, manager of the Chicago Lum- 
ber Institute, conducted an open forum of about 
fifty Kalamazoo, Mich., lumbermen, architects, 
engineers and contractors, Feb. 10, in the office 
of the Miller Lumber Co. Mr. Kraemer out- 
lined the main theory in the establishment of 
the Institute, which is mainly concerned with 
finding new and improved methods for the use 
of lumber. 


M. M. Frost has been named assistant direc- 
tor of sales of the Florida Portland Cement Co., 
Tampa. He has been district manager for the 
northern part of the State with headquarters at 
Jacksonville for ten years. Earl Martin, who 
has been Mr. Frost’s assistant, is taking over 
the Jacksonville district office. Mr. Frost 
served Duval County in the last session of the 
State legislature. 


W. L. McCormick, secretary of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., was elected president of 
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the Washington State Historical Society at that 
organization’s annual meeting in Tacoma, 
Wash., recently. Under his direction, the 
society is making elaborate plans for the cele- 
bration in 1939 of the 50th anniversary of 
admission of Washington to Statehood. 


After serving as manager of the Wilbur 
Lumber Co. in Waukesha, Wis., for ten years, 
M. E. Cahill, retired Feb. 19. He will assist the 
new manager, C. R. Wilbur, until April 1. Mr. 
Wilbur, who has been manager of the com- 
pany’s plant at Dixon, IIl., for two years and 
in the office headquarters of the firm at West 
Allis, Wis., before that time, is the son of 
Hawley Wilbur and is the third generation of 
the family to conduct the business at Waukesha. 


Dr. I. T. Haig, assistant in the Division of 
Silvics of the research branch of the Forest 
Service, has been named acting chief of the 
division, it has been announced in Washington, 
D. C. He succeeds E. N. Munns, who is now 
chief of the Division of Forest Influences. 
Dr. Haig was stationed in Missoula, Mont., 
where he engaged in a number of forest man- 
agement studies, from 1923-1935. 


Edwin G. Gallagher has opened a wholesale 
lumber business at 557 Market Street, San 
Francisco, Calif., as northern California district 
sales representative for the Aberdeen Plywood 
Co., Aberdeen, Wash., manufacturer of Apco 
Douglas fir plywood. Mr. Gallagher will also 
deal in domestic hardwoods. Before entering 
business for himself, Mr. Gallagher was with 
White Bros. (Inc.), San Francisco, for four- 
teen years. 


B. F. Wade, formerly of the New York and 
Chicago staff of the Pacific Lumber Co., has 
been named consulting engineer to the Cali- 
fornia Redwood Association, San Francisco. 
Since his release from service in the World 
War, Mr. Wade has been engaged as an in- 
dustrial consultant in the redwood industry, spe- 
cializing in tanks, vats, and other industrial 
applications of California redwood. In _ his 
=. position he will do similar consultation 
wor 


Tacoma, Wash., lumbermen are going to 
play an important part in directing the desti- 
nies of the Tacoma area council, Boy Scouts of 
America, during the ensuing year, for all four 
vice presidents of the council, just elected, are 
closely identified with the industry. They are: 
William C. Deering, president of the John 
Dower Lumber Co.; Norton Clapp, lumberman- 
attorney; Phil Garland, manager of the Tacoma 
plant of the Oregon-Washington Plywood Co., 
and W. W. Kilworth, president of the Wash- 
ington Handle Co. (Inc.) 


Ward Shepard, director of the Harvard For- 
est, has been appointed by the president and 
fellows of Harvard University to membership 
on the faculty of the new Graduate School of 
Public Administration made possible by the 
recent gift of $2,000,000 by Lucius Littauer. 
The rest of this academic year and all of next 
year will be devoted to exploratory conferences 
with groups of public officials and a limited 
number of advanced students drawn from the 
public services, to determine the scope, func- 
tions, and methods of the School. A building 
to house the School will be built in the near 
future. 


A party of eight eastern Oregon and western 
Idaho retail lumber dealers went to Longview, 
Wash., last week to inspect operations of the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. The visitors were 
associated with the Van Petten Lumber Co., 
of Ontario, Ore., with branches in Emmett, and 
Weiser, Idaho. The party included Paul E. 
Van Petten, head of the company; C. H. Black, 
Ruel Maul, J. C. Woodworth, H. J. Leonard, 
A. W. Garren and L. D. Hatfield. U. K. Swift 
of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., also, was a 
member of the party, which was welcomed by 
F. N. Siegmund, resident sales manager for the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 


The addition to its staff of Frank J. Hanra- 
han is announced by the National Lumber 
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Manufacturers’ Association. Mr. Hanrahan 
will serve on the technical and trade promotion 
staff as structural engineer. His first assign- 
ment is the development of articles in a series 
pertaining to wood structural design data. A 
graduate of Purdue University, Mr. Hanrahan 
has taught mechanics and construction materials 
at Pennsylvania State College for nine and a 
half years. For the past three and one-half 
years he has conducted structural investigations 
on lumber and plywood connections at the col- 
lege in association with Prof. H. N. Benkert 
and L. W. Smith, chief engineer of the NLMA. 


Lumber circles of Jacksonville, Fla., were 
visited recently by the following: J. E. Crosby, 
sales manager Putnam Lumber Co., Shamrock, 
Fla,; J. A. Curry, president J. C. Turner Lum- 
ber Co., New York City; W. P. Piercey, presi- 
dent Piercey Supplies (Ltd.), and his son, 
R. M., vice president, of Halifax, N. S.; Abel 
J. Parent of Plunkett-Webster Lumber Co. 
(Inc.) New Rochelle, N. Y.; F. A. Dudley, 
Philadelphia, president Sterling Lumber Co., 
and Mr. and Mrs. William P. Shearer of Sam- 
uel H. Shearer & Son, Atlantic City, N. J. 





Weyerhaeuser Places Shingle Sales, 
Production Under One Head 


George Emslie, sales manager stained shin- 
gle division, Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., has re- 
cently been placed in charge of both sales and 
production units of the division. Born in New 
Jersey in 1899, Mr. Emslie attended Stevens 
Preparatory School until the outbreak of the 
War, at which time he was commissioned as 
an officer in the Tank Corps of the United 
States Army. After the War, Mr. Emslie 
matriculated at Stevens Tech, and graduated in 
1923, afterward playing 
two seasons of profes- 
sional football with the 
National League teams 
in Chicago and New 
York. He then engaged 
in sales work, and, for 
three years prior to his 





GEORGE EMSLIE, 
St. Paul, Minn.; 
In Charge of Stained 
Shingle Division 





arrival at St. Paul, he 
did specialty sales work 
with Edham stained 
shingles in the eastern 
zone for Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co. In 1935 he 
went to St. Paul, and 
since then has been en- 
gaged actively in the promotion of Weyer- 
haeuser shakes and shingles. 





The company has recently installed new spe- 
cially designed machinery in a new plant, and 
the construction of 25,000 additional square 
feet of space for manufacturing and storage is 
now under way. The additional housing has 
been found necessary to accommodate the in- 
creased business resulting from the improved 
Edham stained shingle, as well as to insure 
prompt service from a large stock of stand- 
ard items. Mr. Emslie recently said, “Know- 
ing the vital need for a stained shingle of un- 
usual quality, we have worked to this end for 
the past 18 months. We do not hesitate to en- 
dorse this product as the outstanding achieve- 
ment in the stained shingle field.” 





Magazine Honors Lumberman 


A recent issue of the Rotarian, the magazine 
published by Rotary International, contained a 
fine tribute to members who have made records 
for continuous attendance. Among these was 
John G. Whittier, president of the Whittier 
Lumber & Millwork Co., Newark, N. J., who 
has established a fine record of attendance at 
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Rotary meetings for fourteen years. Com- 
menting on his connection with Rotary and the 
influence that it has had upon his business, 
Mr. Whittier said to a representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 


We have a good many customers who be- 
long to Rotary and as all social associations 
make for additional ties in business, it has 
been a pleasure for me when visiting them 
to receive a little of the fellowship in which 
Rotary indulges. While I do not believe 
that Rotary has directly affected our business 
relations, it certainly has helped to add to 
the pleasure where such contacts have been 
established. The principal things that Rotary 
has done for me during the years I have be- 
longed to that organization have been to 
broaden the scope of my friendships and to 
give me an insight into the trials, tribulations 
and joys of many other businesses, all of which 
are about like our experiences in the mill- 
work business. 





Baltimore Bits 


BAttTIMoRE, Mp., Feb. 22.—Local trade was 
visited Feb. 15 by L. C. Blades of the Foreman- 
Blades Lumber Co., Elizabeth City, N. C. He 
said his company’s orders were good, but that 
the frequent rains retarded work. 

Another visitor was Capt. H. H. Buckman 
of the Cherry River Boom & Lumber Co., 
Scranton, Pa., on Feb. 18. Spruce logs of 
marketable size from West Virginia were re- 
ported as hard to obtain. 

Stephen S. Mann of the Mann & Parker 
Lumber Co., Baltimore, went to a local hospital 
Feb. 17 for observation due to recent poor 
health. 

A new home costing about $12,000 is being 
built by J. Jackson Kidd, Jr., of the Kidd & 
a Lumber (Co., hardwood whole- 
salers 





Federal hades Grouped 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Feb. 22.—Quarters of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture and Forest 
Service will be located on the seventh floor of 
the Plankinton Arcade building, 161 W. Wis- 
consin avenue, after July 1. Some 40,000 square 
feet of office space will be taken over by these 
departments. 

The new quarters have been leased for five 
years, and will bring under one roof federal 
agencies now scattered in five Milwaukee build- 
ings. About 450 government employees will be 
concentrated in one building. 

The lease was negotiated by Lyle F. Watts, 
head of Region 9, U. S. forestry department. 
The region comprises nine Middle and North- 
western States. 





Canadian Kiln Company Merged 
With American Concern 


Vancouver, B. C., Feb. 20.—Formation here 
of the Moore-Cawston Dry Kiln Co. (Ltd.), 
announced by the Moore Dry Kiln Co., climaxes 
58 years of progress in the dry kiln industry 
by that concern and the addition of its third 
manufacturing plant. The new Canadian firm 
brings together two of the oldest names in dry 
kiln manufacture. The Moore company began 
business in 1879, while the Cawston Dry Kiln 
Co. has been building kilns at Vancouver for 
more than twenty years. The Moore-Cawston 
Dry Kiln Co. (Ltd.) will serve the lumber 
industry of Canada, and already new machinery 
has been installed and personnel increased at 
the Vancouver plant. Other plants operated 
by the Moore Dry Kiln Co. are at Jackson- 
ville, Fla., and North Portland, Ore. The 
official personnel of the Moore-Cawston Dry 
Kiln Co. (Ltd.) is as follows: Managing direc- 
tor in charge of the new Canadian plant, Sydney 
H. Cawston; president, Charles J. Williams; 
vice president, Forrest Cobb; treasurer, Gordon 
Duncan. 

Mr. Williams is president of the Moore Dry 
Kiln Co.; Mr. Cobb is manager of that com- 
pany at Portland, and Mr. Duncan is its Seattle 
representative. 
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A "Board Walk" for Sales and Profits 


Pursuing its plan for full co-operation with 
retail lumber dealers, the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation has announced publication of a compre- 
hensive 20-page book entitled “The Lumber 
Dealers’ Co-operative Sales Promotion Plan” 
and designated by officials of that organization 
as “1937's board walk to more sales and greater 
profits.” After having convinced itself of its 
efficacy through programs carried out by a 
representative cross section of the retail field, 
the association prepared this plan, ready for 
the use of the dealer. The plan is thoroughly 
practical because it is based on the actual ex- 
periences of retail lumber dealers. This book 
has been carefully and painstakingly prepared, 
each chapter having been written only after an 
intensive study. This “Lumber Dealers’ Co- 
operative Sales Promotion Plan” will be sent 
free and postpaid to any dealer who requests it. 


These Companies Escaped the Flood 


Through a regrettable error in reporting the 
flood damage at Cincinnati in its issue of Feb. 
13, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN included in 
plants that were under water those of the Ivory- 
dale Lumber Co. and Snook-Veith Lumber Co. 
R. C. Kuhlman, secretary of the Lumber & 
Millwork Association of Cincinnati, has called 
attention to the fact that these companies were 
not in the flooded area and did not suffer any 
flood losses. Asked as to the extent of the 
damage, if any, to his company’s plant, an 
official of the Ivorydale Lumber Co. said that 
the water came within about 150 feet of the 
yard. Commenting on the situation, he said. 

As to the progress made toward rehabilita- 
tion, most of the work so far has been in 
cleaning up and putting back in place build- 
ings that were moved off their foundations. 
A great deal of rebuilding is being done, 
however, and much more will be done as 
soon as many people have time to find out 
just where they stand and what they can do. 





Building Permits in Chicago and 
Suburbs Total $3,478,745 


Building in Chicago and its fifty-nine nearby 
communities got away to an impressive start in 
the first month of the new year with permits 
issued totaling $3,478,745 in contrast to $1,286,- 
801 for January 1936, or a difference of $2,- 
191,944. Splitting up city and suburban figures, 
one finds that Chicago showed a larger volume 
in permits than its outlying neighbors, with 
$1,951,975 and $1,526,770 respectively in the 
first month. 

In the report of the outlying towns, it is 
learned that 102 new houses valued at $924,662 
had permits issued for them in January, while 
other permits call for $164,425 to be spent for 
alterations, additions and repairs. 


In the total amount of new building, Ham- 
mond leads with $165,892, Wilmette follows 
with $124,050, and East Chicago is third with 
$112,630. Building commissioners -in all the 
communities report that prospects for 1937 are 
good, with considerable industrial and residential 
construction assured. 





Take Part in Golden Gate Bridge 
Fiesta in May 

SAN Francisco, CAuir., Feb. 20.—California’s 
redwood industry will participate in the Golden 
Gate Bridge Fiesta next May, official dedica- 
tion celebration of the world’s longest single 
span suspension bridge, now in the final stages 
of completion. 

L. C. Hammond, president of the Hammond 
Redwood Co.; Stanwood Murphy, presi- 
dent of The Pacific Lumber Co., and Otis 
Johnson, executive vice president of the Union 
Lumber Co., have been appointed to the gen- 
eral fiesta committee. 

Carl W. Bahr, president of the California 
Redwood Association, has been named to the 


executive committee in direct charge of the 
fiesta plans. 

James Farley, of the Pacific Lumber Co., 
and Edgar A. Brown and Lawrence J. Klein, 
of the California Redwood Association, have 
been named to the arts and decorations com- 
mittee of the fete. 

Redwood took an important part in the 
construction of the huge bridge, having been 
used for the cable cat-walks and other phases 
of the work. Redwood trees are to be planted 
along the Marin County approach, beckoning 
motorists to the Redwood Empire as they drive 
from San Francisco across the Golden Gate. 





Lumberman Seeking Office on 
Chamber of Commerce 


Tacoma, WaASH., Feb. 22.—E. W. Demarest, 
president Pacific National Lumber Co., Tacoma, 
will be a candidate for election as a director of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, de- 
partment of natural resources production, it was 
announced Feb. 20 by 
Harold Allen, president 
of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of this city. The 
election will be late in 
April at Washington, 
D. C., in connection 
with the twenty-fifth 





E. W. DEMAREST, 
Tacoma, Wash.; 
Candidate for 
Important Post 





annual meeting of the 
United States Chamber. 
According to Mr. Al- 
len, Mr. Demarest’s 
candidacy is being spon- ° 
sored by the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, and various Pacific coast Chambers 
of Commerce. He is seeking the post now held 
by Charles E. Bockus, New York, president of 
the National Coal Association. Lumbermen 
who have taken active charge of his campaign 
include: Corydon Wagner, J. P. Weyerhaeuser, 
G. E. Karlen, all of Tacoma; J. D. Tennant 
of Longview; Col. W. B. Greeley of Seattle; 
George McMath of Portland, and Dr. Wilson 
Compton, manager of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association at Washington, D. C. 
In addition to his duties as president of the 
Pacific National Lumber Co., Mr. Demarest is 
chairman of the board of the Douglas Fir Ex- 
ploitation & Export Co., a director of the 
N. L. M. A., and chairman of the governmental 
relations committee of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association. He is a past president 
of both the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club, and 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 








Chicago Lumberman Qualified for 
W.C.1.A.L.C.C.U. 


George J. Pope, head of the D. S. Pate 
Lumber Co. in Chicago, has been a lumberman 
a long time and has been connected with some 
of the important lumbermen’s organizations of 
the country. Recently, however, he has at- 
tained a new distinction, that of qualifying for 
membership in the Wild Cast-Iron Animal Life 
Conservation Crusading Units, working through 
the Americas. In a recent issue of the Chi- 
cago Journal of Commerce in the copyrighted 
department by Chet Shafer, headed “Three Riv- 
ers Doings,” written from Three Rivers, Mich., 
the author said: 

I just got a letter from George J. Pope. 
George evidently deals in yellow pine lum- 
ber which I don’t need but he says he’s got 
a cast-iron Newfoundland dog that is at 
least fifty years old. He says this fine up- 
standing specimen of foundry fauna is in 
perfect condition, barring a fractured right 
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front leg caused by a Hallowe’en disturbance 
—and he says his dog is black with white 
chops and red eyes. 

This qualifies George for active participa- 
tion in the seething ranks of the Wild Cast- 
Iron Animal Life Conservation Crusading 
Units working through the Americas. I don’t 
think it will quite gain for him the title of 
Chief Curator, or anything like that, or even 
a First Bushelman. But his cast-iron dog 
with its full fifty pounds is honest evidence 
of his conviction that these last remaining 
vestiges of the might and affluence of another 
day should be preserved for a posterity that 
will probably turn an uninterested eye on 
them anyway. And he is welcomed into fra- 
ternity with those who know what it was to 
stand, as youngsters, and peer through cast- 
iron fences at these cast-iron masterpieces 
on the front lawns of the mighty. 





Lumberjacks Well Treated in 
Veteran's Fine Camps 


_ Ironwoop, Micu., Feb. 22.—His many friends 
in the lumber trade will be interested in the 
following mention of Larry Peterson, an old 
time lumberman, that recently appeared in the 
Ironwood Globe. 

One of Northern Wisconsin’s old timers 
who is still engaged in woods operations is 
“Big Larry” Peterson, whose fine set of 
camps in Gogebic county are a far cry from 
lumber camps of the olden days. Peterson, 
who drove teams of horses for 25 years as 
a part of his experience in the woods, has 
provided electric lights and other conven- 
iences for his lumberjacks. The cleanliness 
of the camps is one of the most noticeable 
things about them. And it is a privilege 
to sit down to one of the meals prepared 
by cook Macdonald, who hails from Ashland. 

Mr. Peterson has a comparatively short 
haul for his fleet of trucks. His logs are 
taken to the sawmill at Saxon, also operated 
by Peterson, and he anticipates that the sea- 
son’s cut at the Saxon mill will be close to 
35 million feet. It is the only mill operating 
in Iron county and employs about 60 men. 
As many more men are at work in the woods 
to cut the logs for the mill’s operations. 





Tidewater Terminals Appoint New 
Secretary and Treasurer 


Eugene L. Harold, formerly of Seattle, has 
been elected secretary and treasurer of the 
Chain of Tidewater Terminals, with headquar- 
ters in Philadelphia. The chain consists of 
Norfolk Tidewater Terminals (Inc.), in Nor- 
folk, Va.; Newark Tidewater Terminals (Inc.), 
Newark, N. J.; Lincoln Tidewater Terminals 
(Inc.), New York, N. Y.; and Boston Tidewa- 
ter Terminal (Inc.), Boston, Mass. Before join- 
ing the Chain of Tidewater Terminals, Mr. 
Harold was for many years associated with 
motor truck transportation concerns in the East. 
The -Chain of Tidewater Terminals is now 
headed by Walter B. McKinney since the death 
of its former president, Harvey C. Miller. 

—_—_—_—_—_ 


Wins Redwood Finishing Contest 


San Francisco, Cauir., Feb. 20—W. W. 
Jarvis, interior decorator and general painting 
contractor, Los Angeles, won the $25 cash prize 
and redwood burl trophy awarded by the Cali- 
fornia Redwood Association for the best speci- 
men of finished redwood panel at the 1937 con- 
vention of the California Master Painters & 
Decorators in Fresno, Jan. 21-23. The winning 
panel was one of 80 entered. It was a delicately 
shaded beige and was described by Mr. Jarvis 





Company Pays $221 for Tree 


RipLey, Ou10, Feb. 22.—Timber prices rem- 
iniscent of those paid during the World War 
were recalled two weeks ago when the Talbert 
Lumber & Veneer Co. of Sardinia, Ohio, paid 
$221 for a walnut tree that stood in the yard 
of a residence in Liberty Township near West 
Union. In addition to the high price paid, the 
company agreed to replace the walnut tree with 
a full grown maple. 
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GARDNER I. JONES, 68, of the Jones 
Hardwood Co., Boston, died Feb. 13 at his 
home in West Newton, Mass. Most of his 
mature life had been devoted to the whole- 
sale hardwood business 
with Boston headquar- 
ters. After he and 
Frank B. Witherbee 
started the hardwood 
firm of Jones & With- 
erbee, it was merged 
with the H. M. Bick- 
ford Co. with Mr. 
Jones in charge of the 
hardwood department. 
He withdrew from this 
firm about thirty years 
ago to form his own 
company. For many 
years he was promi- 
nent in the National 
Hardwood Lumber As- 
sociation, and in 1928 
headed the Lumber 
Trade Golf Association. 
His widow and two 
children survive. 


WILSON, 64, president of the 


JAMES J. 
Wilson & Stokes Lumber Co., Trenton, N. J., 
passed away Jan. 31 after thirteen weeks 
of illness that began with a sinus infection. 


For many years, r. Wilson was one of his 
city’s financial and business leaders. He 
donated a Y. M. C. A. camp on an island in 
the Delaware river. Unassuming and reti- 
cent in manner, many of his benefactions to 
charity have gone unnoticed. Mr. ilson was 
associated with his father, Richard Wilson, 
and W. J. B. Stokes when they organized 
the company forty-four years ago. Later Mr. 
Stokes withdrew to devote his attention to 
the rubber industry and sold his interest to 
James Wilson. Mr. Wilson was active in 
social and church circles, also. Surviving 
are his widow, a daughter, two sons, two 
brothers and a sister. 


LYMAN V. GRAHAM, 62, died Feb. 11 at 
Oakland, Calif., after being sick three months. 
He entered the lumber business in 1898 as 
a yardman in Clay Center, Kans., for the 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. of St. Louis. He 
became general sales manager of the com- 
pany which operated yards in the Midwest. 
In 1911, he and S. Fullerton, president of 
the firm, formed the Chicago Lumber Co. of 
Washington, wholesale lumber concern trans- 
acting business throughout the country, with 
offices in Seattle, San Francisco, and head- 
quarters in Kansas City. Fifteen years later 
this company opened a plant in East Oakland 
to make doors, sash and other items. In 
1930, Mr. Graham entered the brokerage and 
wholesale lumber field for himself at Oak- 
land. He leaves his widow, a son and one 
daughter. 


W. E. CHAMBERS, 64, well known Texas 
lumberman through his several connections 
with the William P. Carey Lumber Co., died 
Jan. 25 in Dallas. Mr. Chalmers managed the 
Carey yard at Abilene, Tex., from 1912 to 
1920. Later he lived in Oklahoma City, Okla., 
where he was auditor for the firm at its 
headquarters. Subsequently he was manager 
for the company at Brownwood and Brady. 
At Menard, to which he moved from Brady, 
Mr. Chambers was assistant manager for the 
Carey firm. Last fall he went to San Antonio 
for his health. His widow, two sons and two 
daughters survive. 


JORGEN P. JEPSEN, 65, for eighteen years 
general manager of Townsend & Merrill Co., 
Cedar Falls, Iowa, Pp away, Feb. 19, of 
an heart attack in Santa Barbara, Calif. He 
and his wife had been traveling along the 
West Coast on a vacation. Mr. Jepsen be- 
came manager of the Townsend & Merrill 
Co. yard at Dike, Iowa, in 1900, and held 
the post for ten years. He was in the bank- 
ing business for eight years, and in 1918 
was named to his last position. He was a 
worker in many fields. His widow, two 
daughters and a son are left. 


VANCE J. PARKER, president and general 
manager of the Parker Lumber Co., Findlay, 
Ohio, died Jan. 27. His father, W. S. Parker, 
was a pioneer lumber dealer in Findlay, hav- 
ing started in business there in 1871. Vance 
Parker succeeded his father as head of the 
firm, and was with the comnany thirty-seven 
years. His brother, Percy P. Parker, is sec- 
retary-treasurer of the concern. Mr. Parker 
was a 32nd degree Mason, and active in other 


organizations. His widow and a son are 
principal survivors. 


DAN W. COY, 85, closely identified with the 
timber business in northwestern Ohio for 
over fifty years, died Feb. 8 at his Defiance, 
Ohio, home. Mr. Coy entered the lumber 
business in 1880, and for years bought large 
tracts of walnut, felled the trees, shaped and 
shipped the lumber. His export trade was 
substantial. He remained in this business 
until the end of his life, although for the last 
ten years he was inactive. His sons have 
carried on the sawmill business. Three 
daughters and two sons survive. 


ANDREW MILFORD WISE, 48, manager 
of the Henry Wise Lumber Co. (Ltd.), St. 
Catharines, Ont., died suddenly, Feb. 21. He 
was a son of the late Henry Wise, founder 
of the company, and succeeded the latter in 
the management of the business. Mr. Wise 
had been elected a director of the Ontario 
Retail Lumber Dealers Association at its con- 
vention, Feb. 11-13. He was well known in 
his city and, also, in Niagara Falls, Ont., 
where he conducted the Wise Builders’ Sup- 
ply. His widow and five children survive. 


FRANK I. BROWN, 80, president of the 
Kentucky Veneer orks, Louisville, Ky., 
passed away Feb. 7 in Marianna, Fla., where 
he and his wife had wintered fifteen years. 
Previous to his last connection, Mr. Brown 
was a lumber buyer for two different rail- 
roads and had his headquarters in Ft. Wayne, 
Ind. He left this work in 1920, and three 
years later became connected with the Ken- 
tucky Veneer Works. He leaves his widow. 


SAMUEL J. RAHN, 60, manager Elgin (IIl.) 
Lumber Co., died suddenly Feb. 9 in his home. 
For many years Mr. Rahn was employed by 
companies manufacturing farm implements, 
but in 1925 went to Elgin and became asso- 
ciated with his brother, William, in the lum- 
ber business. Survivors include his widow, 
a daughter, and one son. 


BUGENE J. COSHWAY, 70, a lifelong lum- 
berman until his retirement in 1931, passed 
away recently at his home in Tonawanda, 
N. Y. He was associated for many years with 
the Wilson Lumber & Box Co. in Tonawanda. 
His widow, four sons, one of whom, Richard, 
is in the United States Forest Service at 
Drummond, Wis., and a daughter survive. 


MRS. ETHEL GRAHAM, wife of Lesley B. 
Graham, wood technologist for the Cali- 
fornia Redwood Association, died of pneu- 
monia in Oakland, Calif., Feb. 10. Mr. and 
Mrs. Graham moved to California in 1936 
from Minneapolis where Mr. Graham was a 
lumber broker. Her husband and two chil- 
dren survive. 


FRANK N. LAIRD, 61, vice president of 
S. L. Malin & Son (Inc.), Painesville, Ohio, 
died Feb. 10. He had been a resident of 
Ashtabula for fifty-four years, and interested 
in the lumber company since 1928. He was 
associated with the J. G. Laird Lumber Co., 
Ashtabula, for some time. Surviving are his 
widow, three sons and five daughters. 


WALTER BRUCE KELSAY, 50, lumberman 
in Dallas, Tex., for many years, burned to 
death in his cottage, Feb. 13. He had been 
in eastern Texas on business, and had re- 
turned earlier than scheduled. Mrs. Kelsay 
was staying with friends during his absence. 
She is his only immediate survivor. 


MRS. MARY ARKLEY, 79, widow of the 
late Robert Arkley, prominent Pacific North- 
west lumberman and mother of A. K. ana 
R. P. Arkley, Willapa Harbor, Wash., lumber 
mill operators, died at her Tacoma residence, 
Feb. 18, after a long illness. Besides her two 
sons, a daughter is left. 


WALTER E. GERORGE, 66, identified with 
the Pacific Northwest lumber industry many 
years, died Feb. 14 in his home at Tacoma. 
He had been associated with the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., and the Defiance Lum- 
ber Co., both at Tacoma. His widow and two 
daughters survive. 


CLYDE COLLIER FARMER, 53, credit 
manager Foxworth-McCalla Lumber Co., 
Phoenix, Ariz., died Feb. 2. He had been 
with the company eleven years. 
is the only survivor. 


WALLACE WILSON, 46, president of the 
W. L. Wilson Lumber & Coal Co., Valnaraiso, 
Ind., died at his home in that city, Feb. 11. 
His widow and two sons are among surviv- 
ors. 


OWEN D. McPHERSON, 64, of Snow Lum- 
ber Co., High Point, N. C., died suddenly Jan. 
27. He was identified with the firm since 
1902. His widow and two sons are left. 


His widow 
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THIS WEEK'S 


SOUTHERN PINE 


East and west side mills have reported the following average f. o. b. mill sales prices on 
southern pine to the Southern Pine Lumber Exchange, New Orleans, La., for sales made in 
but, where prices for this period were not available, prices for the 


the period Feb. 


12-17, 
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Me Bssacs 41.31 40.75 |Assorted patterns i. #33 oye 
| ie Se 29.74 29.63 B&better. . 45.52 43.06 ebaa 20°98 20°50 
ix4 riftt— °”;~& 'JNo.«. 1..... 42.63 40.03 |1x8 ...... ne aa Ct ; : 
Badtr st. 69.6 6750| momen wemien — [29 2s ERE OEE 
No. 1, Sht.*57. 73 52.50 10-20’ iii — Tr eh F a Under, 
ees Bceees 37.36 ee oe. 
B&better— 
1x4 flat grain— Inch thick— we, } Coemes Longleaf— 
B&better.. 46.24 44.62|4 ........ 52.04 49.00 _ 4x6—8x8 ...... *32.00 
NO. L.weee 42.59 41.44 é ee ee 52.00 *47.25 |2x4 nel tease . 
ik eee § ae Bpaberion .05 46.50/12 & 14... 30.10 24.89/5nortieat— 
1x5&10 . 59.92 *56.50]16 ....... 31.03 29.53]3x4 & 4x4. 29.33 26.00 
Ceiling, Standard eee 77.75 *69.00 loxe sxe — 8x8... 28.23 024-18 
% x4— — 5&6/4 thick— 12 & 14... 27.66 26.36]5x10-10xi0 29°50 27.00 
B&better.. 38.10 35.00|4-8 ...... 64.88 56.09]16 ----.-- 28.15 26.81/3&4x12 ... 37.24 40.00 
Me Bveaes "*33.00 *31.00 &10 ..... 72.75 63.00 |2x8 5x12-12x12 35.69 39.00 
5% x4— > ee *86.02 75.00 12 & 14... 29.54 26.96 
eT ae a rs |. ee 7 7.59 
Bé&better.. 32°36 31.69) Casing, Base & Jamb | 6.16 a ‘.59 Railroad Material 
. B&better— 
Partition, Standard Babetter, ease ones + ab eek o¢-e7 yt aie 
% x4& _ Ix6&8" 1... O81 SyB3 {16 l.c0551 «8727 34l38 12x14 ..*47.82 |... 
Bee 49.00 46.75|1x510 ... 64.63 60.75 |2x12 ede 48.41 £45.00 
: are Seton 49.50 *43.00 
, [12 & 14... 38.00 35.33 
Surfaced Finish. No. 1 Fencing. 10-20’ |1¢ ....... 38.37 37.67|1x6— 
, ene 42.49 42.73 9 * 
10-20 DR  niwanctens 44.00. 
EEE onewer 43.44 41.30 10 *45.25 *41.00 
B&bet No. 2 Shortleaf {| °""": ; ? 
etter 
Inch thick— No. 1 Shiplap and Dimension No. 1— 
S icwccaks BOGS. Otte Beards, 10-50 2x4 1x4— 
Peotone 54.04 50.67]1x8 ...... 42.31 42.22/12 & 14... 27.83 24.56) 10 ...--- 40.06 
. 55.53 50.66|1x5&10 46.25 48.13]16 ....... 27.99 26.55] 10-20 37.25 
1x10 ..... 62.65 57.81]1x12 ..... 58.77 61.20 loxg x6— 
SME ciao 58.73 53.33 ~ , 16 ..... 51.95 
Es sical 79.66 71.26] No, 2 Fencing & om |!2 & 14... 23.01 22.06) 43 "'""" 55°00 
5&6/4 thick— Standard Lengths a erenees 23.72 22.44) go o**** 40.00 
4,6, 8.. 4.27 61-13l1x4 ....., 21.95 No. 2— 
5&10 ..... 74.75 68.30|ixg (°°° °° ar ee60 lio & 14... 24.65 22.06 1 - 
_, Spree 87.34 80.75 _ pees 25.18 22.94)’ *2-o5 24.75 
Trot _— No. 3 Shiplap and 2x10 7 _—e 
ne ck— oards, -Lgth. |12 & 14 25.27 24.85 
ge Pag 49.25 43. rf ; 
Rae 49.25 48.00 | onortl't— DN atucens 24.96 25.00 Plaster Lath 
8 Saya 50.03 46.00 1x82... 26.44 25.35 2x12 %x1%”, 4 
x5 54.35 7|1x10 ..... 26.2 6.42|12 & 14 25.54 24.00INo. 1... 
ae bs0000 69.54 66.00]1x12 ..... 30.43 27.61/16 ....... 28:21 25:75|No. 2.1.1: 3:80 381 
F.O.B. MILL PRICES OF SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
Following are ranges of f. o. b. mill prices on rough, air dried southern hardwoods, from re- 
ports of sales made during week ended Feb. 15: 
Quartered Red Plain Sap Gum Plain Tupelo Piain Poplar 
TE ren Boxboards, 13-17 > FAS— 
os oe 4/4 .. 56.50 aa. nae Saps & Sel— 4/4. 35.00 
gatas. gage pliant 7 ‘ a i 52.00 No. 1 & Sel— 
8/4 90. 50 4/4 ..4 51. o. Sel— 4/4... 30.00 
No. 1 & Sel— yr ian sated > 7 Qrtd. White Oak 4/4... 38.00 No. 2 Com.— 
4/4. 44.75 No. 1 & Sel.— Fas— No. 1 Com— 4/4... 16.00 
4/4 ..37.50@ 40.50 rh ee + lati Log run— 
5/4 ..38.75@39.00 o. el— 0. 2- 6/4 ..28.25@29.50 
Plain Red Gum No. 2 Com.— 4/4... 64.00 4/4... 30.25 
FAS— 4/4... 20.00 8/4 .. 69.25 No. 2-B— 
aa seseeeee | OF - 18.50 | pein White Oal 4/4 .. 18.25 Cottonwood 
No. 1 & Sel— 
4/4 ..40.25@45.00 tA .70.25074. 50 Ash le 4 
5/4. 17.75 | Qrtd. Black Gum | No. 1 Sel 0.50 
6/4 .. 49.75 4/4 ..40.00@42.00 | No. 1 & Sel ~ 3 SSap~ 
No. 2 Com— FAS— 5/4. 45.00 4/4 36.00 4/4 .. 35.00 
4/4 28.50 4/4... 52.00 No. 2 Com— No. 2 Com— 
8/4 49.00 4/4... 20.00 4/4 ..23.00@25.00 
No. 1 & Sel— Qrtd. Red Oak Log run— 
Qrtd. Sap Gum 
8/4... 39.00 Fas— Mapl 4/4 .. 28.00 
FAsS— No. 2 Com— BSE 81.50 aple 
4/4... 50.25 8/4 .. 24.00 Log run— 
8/4 ..62.00@63.00 Basswood 
we. 2 & Geb Plain Red Oak 6/4 .. 42.00 
4/4... 40.25 No. 1 & Sel.— Log run— 
8/4 .. 46.75 Qrtd. Tupelo 4/4 .. 38.25 Hickory 4/4... 24.00 
FAs— FAS— 
Plain Black Gum | 3), .. 49.25 Mixed Oak 8/4 .. 78.25 Magnetie 
No. 2 Com— No. 1 & Sel— Sd. wormy— No. 1 & Sel— No. 1 & Sel.— 
4/4 ..16.75@19.00 S/6 39.25 4/4 22.00 8/4 .. 35.25 4/4... 40.00 

















DOUGLAS FIR 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 20.—Current quota- 
tions f. o. b. mill on Douglas fir items in 
mixed cars for rail shinments direct to the 
trade appear below: 

Vertical Grain Flooring 

Bé&btr. C D 

BE 2200s snueeamnees $46.00 $36.00 $23.00 
Flat Grain Flooring 
BR esigesewanesieruer $33.00 $31.00 $19.00 
DD -Kiwrene camesie ‘ 35.00 33.00 24.00 
Ceiling 
re $29.00 $26.00 $17.50 
er 32.00 29.00 18.00 
Drop Siding, 1x6 
re $35.00 $33.00 $24.00 
BOS sivivavecdecones 35.00 33.00 23.00 
Common — and Shiplap 
1x6 x8 1x10 1x12 
eee $33. 00 $22 00 $22.00 $24.00 
BE. & cheese 7.00 7.00 17.00 17.00 
ee 13, 00 13. 50 13.50 13.00 
No. 1 Common ee 

12 14 16 20 
2 ere $22.50 $22.50 ae +4 $257 00 $24.50 
err 21.50 21.50 23.00 23.00 
 & Beeecene 21.00 22.00 3250 24.00 23.00 
Sa eeePe 23.00 23.50 24.00 26.60 26.00 
ae 25.00 25.00 25.00 26.00 26.00 

No. 1 Common Rough and/or Surfaced 

Timbers 

sng pause 20 foot and shorter and «F ” 
12x12 up to 20 feet............ 21. c eee 20.00 
pp RB er eer re a 20.00 





NORTHERN HARDWOOD 


Following are prevailing quotations f. o. b. 


Wausau, Wis., on northern hardwoods: 


No.1 No.2 
Brown Ash— ane Sel Com Com 
_ , SESE SS 55. 45.00 37.00 27.00 
_ , eee 50.00 50.00 40.00 29.00 
Me Savesens 65.00 55.00 47.00 33.00 
ae 70.00 60.00 50.00 35.00 
Basswood— 
., 2 73.00 63.00 49.00 29.00 
| ae 78.00 68.00 53.00 31.00 
wie seams 81.00 71.00 53.00 31.00 
Sen 88.00 78.00 63.00 33.00 
, 98.00 88.00 70.00 45.00 
Be Sceevaws 103.00 93.00 75.00 50.00 
rere - 65.0 55.00 38.00 24.00 


Key stock, 4/4, No. 1 and better, $73; 
grade, FAS, $83: No. 1, $63; 5/4, No. 
better, $78; or on grades, FAS, $88; No. 


No.1 No. 2 
Hard Maple— FAS Sel Com Com 
. eos 0.00 55.00 45.00 34.00 
, 75.00 60.00 50.00 36.00 
ae 80.00 65.00 53.00 36.00 
ee 85.00 70.00 58.00 37.00 
Bee 85.00 70.00 58.00 37.00 
| 95.00 80.00 63.00 38.00 
, ae 95.00 80.00 66.00 38.00 
ST ae 115.00 100.00 78.00 41.00 
 , pa 15.00 100.00 78.00 = 
re aes 155.00 140.00 118.00 ahs 
No.1 —_ No. 2 
Soft Elm— FAS & Sel om 
[ar 46.00 36.00 25.00 
See 49.00 39.00 26.00 
Me ace cacmaes 50.00 40.00 26.00 
|, ao 50.00 40.00 29.00 
|, Eanes - 55.00 45.00 31.00 
ee 0.00 50.00 36.00 
No.1 No. 2 
Rock Elm— FAS Sel Com Com 
ae 60.00 .... 38.00 22.00 
, eee 65.00 43.00 24.00 
.—— eee 70.00 48.00 24.00 
75.00 63.00 29.00 
, eae 85.00 73.00 41.00 
Bre °ébs<eues 95.00 -- 83.00 46.00 
No.1 No. 2 
Birch— FAS Sel Com Com 
7 ae 72.00 62.00 49.00 32.00 
ES 77.00 67.00 54.00 36.00 
| Re 82.00 72.00 59.00 41.00 
ROS 88.00 78.00 67.00 44.00 
BOE ck eeneus 95.00 85.00 75.00 44.00 
ME sg asgtoeatd 100.00 90.00 80.00 49.00 
a 148.00 138.00 120.00 .... 
re 64.00 54.00 40.00 28.00 
ee asesewed 66.00 56.00 438.00 29.00 
No.1 No. 2 
Soft Maple— F &Sel Com 
mn Sueveweckes -» 60.00 46.00 29.00 
aa eee +. 65.00 60.00 apes 
a. :aleianweiatn’ Cuma -- 75.00 55.00 35.00 
Me ‘<s0cbeedouews - 80.00 60.00 E. 00 


No. 3 


or on 
1 and 
1, $68. 
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WESTERN PINES 


Following f. o. b. mill prices on actual 
sales were reported to the Western Pine 
Association a4 members during the period 
Feb. to Fe 15, inclusive. Averages in- 
clude eau direct and wholesale sales, and 
are based on specified items only. Quota- 
tions follow: 


Ponderosa Pine 


S/éxs 6/4&8 
SELEcTs, S2 or 4S— 1x8 & war. & war. 
Se ME. | airgral-ar aie aes) eters $56.54 $63.86 $61.00 
fern nee 45.84 54.25 52.50 
SHop, S2S— No.1 No. 2 
heres peek Snaaie iad visa $37.71 $25.61 
eR RIES et Sgt rier pn sree 38.22 25.27 
Commons, S2 or 4S No. 0. 3 
MIN Sorc. ae wk w bw Gwe ee $26.41 $20.23 
1x12 RL RE re ee Pee ee Ns 30.98 21.00 
ee eae: ee eee 14.00 
Idaho White Pine 
y 5-6/48 
SELECTs, S2 or 4S— 1x8 & war. 
OS ae $57.67 $79.91 
GQeaitty €D) Bos... kes 46.13 64.00 


Commons S82 or 4S— 
Colonial Sterling Standard 
N No. 2 No. 3 





° oO. ” 
Sa eee sey $40 a $34.81 $22.94 
BN Geta bis sia se eeoues 44.90 25.68 
Quality (No. 4) ija’ RWRL kacilen eoeitetatane 12.14 

Sugar Pine 

1x8 5/4x8 6/4x8 

SeLects, S2 or 4S— & wdr. &wdr. &wdr 
BeBtr Ris 2.2.0 $80.00 $81.00 $81.00 
Sf . eee 69.94 70.25 70.38 
Be EA. 85 6k wa raie'e ue 58.00 59.50 55.50 
SHop, S2S— No. o. 2 0. 3 
eee $46.92 $30.60 $18.04 
We - sige wk lcvial eda ne 46.75 30.12 19.27 
Bre bccRG Seon 59.53 32.19 20.93 

Larch—Douglas Fir 

oe ee ee Bere $20.61 
Dimension No. 1, BEGGS. «occ ccewstcces 20.72 
Boards, No. &, S20res 158... 2000 ce cee. 20.03 
Fricoring, vert. er., C&Btr, 4 Rb. ........ 37.66 
Following are prices on standard mer- 


chantable spruce delivered at Boston rate 
points by rail from Provincial or Maine mills. 
Lower range prices apply at the smaller or 
sub-standard mills, All prices cover lengths 
16 feet and under; over 16 feet, add $1 for 
each 2 feet or fraction: 


Dimension Sizes 


SES Oe © TER 6 vsess dk vesews $35.00 @$36.00 
oe © GRO YF, GM Ge qo eee icccs 37.00 
(REESE ett. tae mr eee 38.00@ 39.00 
Be ce EM caiaaienioles ala cea es 36.00 
BEE Ae aa ee ee 39.00@ 40.00 
PERO I BN i cccsid och wc sian 41.00@ 43.00 
PN eas ope ac cuyecsiis ct > 3cwiara aoceowreh ore 43.00@ 45.00 
BG; GRP CO GES Sioickiccéusnes ss 39.00@ 40.00 
Random Sizes 
Be GME RiGee ceea dee hes woes $33.00 @$35.00 
MEE OMNI eo wid oi's wate igs acciace wis wiatehee 35.00@ 36.00 
RR ey be ae ened ee an ae 37.00@ 38.00 
a Reiter ert nent mma arene tay 40.00@ 41.00 
(ROSE EP re soe ee ees 42.00@ 43.00 
eer aie eae 38.00@ 39.00 
RES CO BRS oiieck ce scsdiecisccccs, SE aa 
PEC CO SO ——Oe eo esc s eens sede 35.00@ 36.00 
Boards 

Covering boards 5 inches and up 

iia carers ochinw nis auderte stele’ $31.00 @$32.00 
Re I oie occg = oar BIE ec aeey wee) Sark 33.00@ 34,00 
i ee er ree 34.00@ 35.00 
1zG and 7 matched........ccs. 36.00@ 37.00 
BBG VOURR, TE-TOGE..0 2 cccccccses 39.00@ 40.00 
BEG POU, PO-TOGSE..«. 200 ccccccas 40.00@ 41.00 
1X20 Fath, TS-TOet..... ieee 43.00@ 46.00 
If beaded add fifty cents. 

Spruce Lath, 4-Foot 

BOM Aiarpessiee lea acdye Ate Cua La TORRES EASE tee aee ere $6.00 
We: Sw oie a a orele tee Saha a ieee era ewe a cane 6.25 


Spruce Clapboards 
Extras 6 inch = @ feet............05 $85.00 @$90. 
Clears 6 inch x 4 feet 80.00@ 85 


Spruce Furring 
aig talaga. (Aes eh ae eciiane aaa a $32.00 @$33.00 
praise care teow ong Sauna nan oueee 33.00@ 34.00 


Eastern White Cedar Shingles 
Per 


1x2 dressed 
1x3 dressed 


Square PerM 
RUNNIN) -c< tae cru gece 4 eceree- alee $4.25 $5.00 
I ihe go. s Sis: be cadaleacoac are 3.85 4.50 
re: 4.00 
CY WRN okies ccleaner ew asien 3.20 3.75 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills 


report the following prices realized f. o. b. 
Puering. mill basis, during the week ended 


Fe 
First Third 


Second 
SRT. Sabena wacsee $77.20 $48.88 


$68.46 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Lumber Market Review 


Lumber markets attained more sta- 
bility during the last couple of weeks. 
Resumption of the cargo movement from 
the Northwest to the Atlantic coast— 
though held down by lack of ships—will 
permit other producing regions to in- 
crease their shipments to their normal 
markets. Northwest mills have heavy 
order files and can not take on more busi- 
ness for water shipment in much less 
than two months; and after April 15 the 
intercoastal rate will be up $1 to $14. 
In the East, stocks are low, and cargoes 
will not begin to arrive until about 
March 15. Many West Coast, Inland 
Empire and California mills are expe- 
riencing difficulties because of heavy 
snows and have not been able to increase 
their output. Southern pine mills too 
have heavy files of unshipped business 
but, after a brief let-up, rains are again 
hindering their woods and mill opera- 
tions. Buyers of all three major soft- 
woods often have to accept adjustments 
in their orders to the condition of mill 
stocks. In the principal softwood mar- 
kets—North Atlantic, middle West and 
California—buyers show more caution as 
to forward commitments because of the 
recent rapid rise in prices. The mills 
point out that advances would have been 
inevitable anyway, because of higher tax- 
ation and labor and supply costs, and 
they are undoubtedly in strong statistical 
position, as their own stocks and those 
of distributors are depleted and there is 
every indication that a heavy demand for 
home building will make itself felt. early 
in spring. Softwood items have made 
few further advances in the last couple of 
weeks. The present market level seems 
to be attractive to small mills and wher- 
ever weather permitted—that was in 
few places—have speeded up their op- 
erations, some of them shading slightly 
their recent quotations. It seems likely, 
however, that supply will fail to catch up 
on demand until well into the new year, 
for scarcities are reported in all species, 
including eastern spruce, northern pine 
and hemlock, and also in eastern Can- 
adian softwoods because of unfavorable 
logging weather. Prices, therefore, may 
be expected to hold most recent gains., 

Hardwood supply is still severely re- 
stricted by the recent soaking of the 
southern lowlands and continued heavy 
rains ; it will be a considerable while be- 
fore new air dried stock is ready for 
shipment. Demand has given indications 
of increasing* for furniture and flooring 
plants have continued in the market, 
more business is coming from millwork 
plants and retail yards and from the 
again-active automotive industry, and 
foreign consumers have been paying 
market for their pressing requirements. 
Quotations are quite strong but advances 
have been fewer recently and were made 
principally on items that had lagged be- 
hind the market. 





83 
OAK FLOORING 


Following are current quotations on oak 
flooring in carlots, f.o.b. Memphis and John- 
son City, Tenn., and Alexandria, La., as points 


of origin: 9x2%" Hx1%" % 
x > od x2” 3x14” 
Clr. qtd. wht....$95.00 $75.00 he oat 


Cir. qtd. red..... 77.00 65.00 0 2. 
Sel. qtd. wht....- 75.00 58.00 62.00 55.00 
Sel. qtd. red..... 70.00 58.00 57.00 55.00 
Clr. pln. wht.... 86.00 60.00 64.00 50.00 
Cir. pln. red..... 75.00 60.00 58.00 50.00 
Sel. pln. wht.. 71.00 57.00 54.00 46.00 
Sel. pln. red... 70.00 58.00 49.00 46.00 
No. 1 com. wht 60.00 48.00 46.00 38.00 
No. 1 com. red 60.00 48.00 44.00 39.00 
No. 2 com....... 36.00 27.00 30.00 24.00 
%x2” %x1%” f,x2” 
a a $80.00 $80.00 
a Se ee 75 75.00 
ae a. ae 73.00 68.00 
Ok. MOU. Wie cs cic cc nce 71.00 68.00 nae 
ee a re 74.00 72.00 $73.00 
oo ie ee: ee 68.00 68.00 66.00 
er seer 66.00 66.00 64.00 
Oe 64.00 63.00 62.00 
mo. 2 COM: WE... .....06% 57.00 53.00 55.00 
WO, 1 COM. TOd........2. 55.00 53.00 — 
ee ere 26.00 24.00 : 


New York delivered prices may be oben 
by adding to the above the following differ- 
entials figured on Johnson City origin: For 
##-inch or $8; for %-inch, $4; for %- and 
fs-inch, $4.5 


Chicago intel prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following differ- 
entials figured on Memphis origin: For 
}#-inch stock, $6; for %-inch, $3; for %- and 
fs-inch, $3.50. 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 20.—Below are listed 
average prices received for red cedar shingles 
sold direct to the trade: 


Royals: 
OS oe See Se eee ee ener a $4.40-4.50 
ST, AMEE oie cc Ge cite S16 quiches ss ea aue daa oh 2.75-2.80 
as rae avis ta eon ara a eaictain oie aE 1.80-1.90 
Perfection: 
re I a ct is ig iw tee Moe alg bane (wie) aver andes $3.50-3.60 
Sg. Se eae reece as 2.60-2.65 
age RS re eras ee 1.65-1.75 
EXXXZX: 
ee I anes inscciwhe, owes eierwle auetale wi siege em $3.15-3.20 
at, eee rae ee are 2.40-2.50 
DUNNE MEU as. a a eo beanie owen ses 1.50-1.60 





ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices in American funds f. o. b. Chicago 
or 68% cent rate, effective Feb. 1, on air 
dried Engelmann white spruce boards, D&M, 
shiplap, drop siding and ceiling: 


Inch— 4” 6” 8” 10” 12” 
D&btr., 6-16’. 7 +4 $57.00 $59.00 sy 50 oe 50 
No. 1, 6-16’. 50.00 51.00 58.00 77.50 
No. 2, 6-16’ 36. 00 34°50 44.50 44.50 oo 78 
No. 3, 6-20’.. 35.00 37.00 36.00 36.00 39.00 
No. 4, 6-20’.. 80.75 31.75 33.00 33.00 32.00 


No. 4 Comseen, 1x4 inch and wider, 6 to 20 
feet, is $30.7 


5&6/4, 6-16’— 
4”"&wadr. 8” 10” 2” 
ge a ‘S15. 4 ves-38 05 $70. 25 es 4 $78.25 $88 25 


67.00 84.25 
No. a 84 75 «53. 75 Bo. 75 a 7 
No. 3.. 41.25 38.75 41.75 39.75 


No. 4.. 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 


Ss ified lengths—In Dé&better, for 16-foot, 
ade Sen 18s and 20-foot, add’ $10; other 
lengths, *"s $2. 

In Nos. 2 and 8 common, for 4- and 6- 
inch, 16-, 18. and 20-foot, add #258 8-inch&wér., 
10- 5 as 18- and 20- met add $ 

4 common, add $2. 

= Foot Dé&bdtr., Nos. 1, 2 or 8 common, de- 
duct $3. 

Bevel Siding, 44 inch, odd lengths, 8- to 20- 
£00k — not over bo percent shorter than 


0-foo 
ert ro 31.50 ‘“D” <2” << “BE” 4” .$16.25 
¢ 6”. 3 35.50 ' 8.25 6”. 18.25 


Lath, aprnce and ia f. foot; No. 1, $7.45; 
No. 2, $7.20, 32-inch, Nos. 1 and 2, mixed, 
$35” 





WEST COAST LOGS 


Seattle, Wash., Feb, 21.—Average prices of 
logs are —s follows: 


Fir: No. $24: No. 2, $18; No. 3, $12. Peel- 
ers, No. 1, $38: No. 2, $31. 


Cedar: Shingle logs, $16; 
Hemlock: No. 2&3, $12.50. 


lumber logs, $24. 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


News From Lumber Centers 


(Continued from page 77) 


be no further sharp advances. Most of the 
large mills have a plentiful supply of logs, 
and logging is restricted only by rains, be- 
cause of which small mills in many sections 
are unable to operate. 


HARDWOODS—Both domestic and export 
demand is strong. The market has appar- 
ently attained more stability. Most mills in 
the territory tributary to New Orleans are 
compelled to close several days each week 
by heavy rains that have occurred with con- 
siderable frequency. There are enough logs 
at mills, however, to keep them operating 
until the bottoms become dry. There has 
been no improvement in the supply of sap 
gum or flooring oak, and it is difficult to buy 
these items. Air drying of lumber is being 
hindered by wet weather conditions. 


CYPRESS—lItems that have been scarce for 
months remain so, as the mills are moving so 
much stock that they have had no oppor- 
tunity to accumulate assortments. There is 
no diminution of the volume of production. 
Mills that have no planing mills are shipping 
green lumber in many instances, for their 
supply of dry stocks was exhausted months 
ago. However, no green stock is shipped 
without instruction from the buyer, who at 
the time his inquiry is received, is notified 
of the condition of stocks, and can withdraw 
his inquiry if he wishes. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


SOUTHERN PINE prices have shown little 
further advance; but B&better flat grain and 
rift flooring went up $3. Production at large 
mills has risen to 75 percent or better of 
normal. Hundreds of small operators have 
their plants humming. Millions of feet is 
being cut and stacked in the open for air 
drying, and this will come to market about 
the middle of April. Shipping has not passed 
the 60 percent mark yet, and loading of 
green stock and partly dry items are far be- 
hind production as well as orders. Many 
firms have withdrawn from the market, be- 
cause of full order files and inability to 
supply additional stocks in shipping condi- 
tions. Orders are being entered at prices 
prevailing on day of shipment. 


Norfolk, Va. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—There has been 
a good demand for shortleaf pine, and prices 
continue to advance slowly, as lumber of all 
kinds is very scarce at mills, and orders al- 
ready in hand, shipment of many of which 
has been greatly delayed, will more than 
take up stocks. Even if good weather pre- 
vailed, it would take two months to clear 
the order files, and heavy rains have kept 
most mills from operating regularly. Pro- 
duction of pine this month has been far from 
normal in Virginia and North Carolina, as 
well as part of South Carolina. Farther 
south, better weather has prevailed. Many 
small mills have been shut down entirely. 
There has been a good demand for all bet- 
ter grades, rough and dressed. The southern 
yards have been taking in a great deal of 
the stock produced at the large mills with 
kiln-drying facilities, and much lumber has 
been sold for export. Prices of finish, floor- 
ing, thin ceiling, roofers etc. are advancing. 
Northern and eastern markets have not taken 
much good lumber, but are buying a lot of 
dressed framing and roofers. Some stock is 
going into the flooded areas. Many large 
planing mills down this way are buying all 
the lumber they can secure from small mills, 
to be worked up, and are paying high prices 
for fair stock. The box makers are using 
more lumber all the time, but are having 
difficulty because prices have advanced on 
their raw material and they still are work- 
ing on old contracts. Edge box, 4/4, kiln 
dried and air dried, has advanced again, as 
have stock widths of box. Further advances 
can be looked for, because low grade items 
have not kept pace with the rest of the list. 
There has also been a good demand for 
dressed and resawn box lumber from indus- 
trial concerns, and good dry stock is hard 
to buy. Demand for kiln dried roofers has 
been good, and the supply is very small, Air 
dried roofers have also been moving better, 
but a little more stock is being offered. It 
is said now that good air dried roofers are 
being offered on the basis of $21@22 f. o. b. 


ears, Georgia Main Line rate. In the South, 
crating material has been in demand, and 
many mills have been able to dispose of their 
box bark strips at a good price. 


Houston, Tex. 


SOUTHERN PINE—There has been a slow- 
ing down in the rapid advances of lumber 
prices, but they are firm. The mills have 
very large order files, and in some cases have 
oversold their stocks. The weather is such 
that material is air drying rapidly, and a 
great deal of low grade stock will be shipped 
out soon. No. 2 shiplap, 1x8- and 1x10-inch, 
is priced at $27@28, f. o. b. mill, with No. 1 
shortleaf, 2x4-inch, 16-foot, at $32@33; No. 2 
shortleaf, 2x4-inch, 16-foot, $29@30. All items 
of No. 3 lumber are scarce, with No. 3 ship- 
lap, 1x8- and 1x10-inch, at $22; and 2x4-inch 
random at $22. The timber market remains 
strong, with the railroads heavy buyers, and 
most mills are booked ahead for the next 
sixty to ninety days on special cutting. In- 
quiries for grain doors are being made by 
several large railroads. The export market 
continues firm, with demand good, but ship 
space is scarce, 


HARDW0OODS—Demand has slowed down, 
but prices are firm. Stocks at mills are de- 
pleted. Oak flooring is selling freely, but 
stocks are exceedingly low; few mills are 
able to furnish clear plain white oak flooring 
for immediate shipment. Hardwood logging 
has been extremely difficult. 


SHINGLES AND LATH—Shingle orders 
which have been held up by bad weather are 
beginning to move. Buying is for immediate 
needs. Prices seem to be firm, with No. 1 
Perfections at $3.50, mill; No. 2 Perfections, 
$2.60@2.65: No. 1 XXXXX, $3.20; No. 2 
XXXXX, $2.30@2.50. The lath market con- 
tinues firm, with stocks low. 


Shreveport, La. 


SOUTHERN PINE mills as arule are loaded 
with orders and pine prices hold the un- 
usual strength which developed during the 
past two months. More hardwood orders 
are on hand than can be promptly filled, 
and hardwood prices are strong. There has 
been a slight lull in demand and after a 
continued rise that began in December, prices 
the past few days have been virtually at a 
standstill. There has been a very active 
demand for flooring lately from _ ter- 
ritory that was _ flooded. Call for lum- 
ber for residential construction con- 
tinues very brisk. Demand for export and 
from the railroads has improved. Lumber 
stocks generally are badly broken, so there 
is some delay in filling orders. Some of the 
hardwood mills are still down because af- 
fected by backwaters along the Mississippi 
and tributaries, but the weather has been 
so fair that in other areas most mills, pine 
and hardwood, are active. 


Seattle, Wash. 


RAIL—Demand is quieter, but the tremen- 
dous backlog of orders continues to tax the 
facilities of the mills, which are further 
handicapped now by lack of logs. Special 
cutting is hard to buy. 


INTERCOASTAI-—tThe trade is not re- 
sponding well to higher prices, about $4@5 
over pre-strike figures. Cold weather in the 
East is delaying consumption. The cargo 
mills have 375,000,000 feet of orders on hand, 
or enough to fill all available ships for three 
or four months. Some of this business con- 
sists of new orders, but most of it was placed 
just before the strike. One informant de- 
eclared there are forty less ships available 
for intercoastal lumber shipments than were 
to be had a few years ago. 

EXPORT—The Orient is out of the market 
until old orders are filled. No tonnage is 
available, except a few Japanese ships, and 
as a consequence lumber to Japan moves on 
a rate of $9, and to China for $11, or $11.75 
for northern ports. Prices of lumber are too 
high for United Kingdom buyers, and so is 
the ocean rate, which has advanced from 
50 to 80 shillings. U. K. buyers, too, want 
old orders filled before placing new ones. 
British Columbia tonnage is so scarce that 
it will take three months at least for the 
Province to ship out accumulated orders. 


SHINGLES—Demand is light, but, with 
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most mills down due to inability to get logs, 
production figures are so low that prices are 
very strong. Nos. 2 and 3 XXXXX shingles 
are 5 to 10 cents stronger than they were 
a fortnight ago. 

LOGS—Practically no logs are coming into 
the Sound, on account of snow in the hills, 
Prices have settled a little in cedar and fir, 
and are being held close to one figure. 
Small fir logs bring $13 and $17; good rafts 
bring $12, $18 and $24. Hemlock is higher, 
$12.50 being paid for camp-run. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS—Demand con- 
tinues strong, with the industry just whip- 
ping itself into shape in the wake of three 
weeks of floods and continued rains. Stocks 
of air dried hardwood generally are low, al- 
though here and there some manufacturer 
has a yard full on sticks. The wanted items 
are often difficult to find in sufficient quan- 
tities. Prices have been consistently firm— 
so firm, in fact, that certain groups are mak- 
ing an effort to keep them down. The woods 
affected, however, find a market in other 
quarters. The demand for hardwoods is 
coming from practically all consuming in- 
dustries, including automobile manufactur- 
ers. Overseas orders and inquiries are 
heavier than they have been in years. Ship- 
ing has been and is so heavy that hardwood 
manufacturers are having difficulty in get- 
ting space in ships leaving Gulf ports. All 
available space for February has been booked 
and reservations have been made for March 
and April. The 35-45 cent ocean rate will 
continue in ‘effect. While the United King- 
dom is still taking principally oak, many 
other woods are now being used over there, 
including a considerable quantity of poplar, 
ash and some gum. In the United States, 
the building of homes has suddenly loomed 
as a great factor in the market. This has 
brought about a change in marketing. One 
of the largest manufacturers of hardwoods 
in this territory is selling hardwoods to 
yards in the entire middlewestern area—and 
making delivery with his trucks, for in many 
cases the quantities are less than carloads. 


Baltimore, Md. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—Continuance of 
rainy weather retarded consumption, and also 
production and shipments from mills. Stocks 
on the wharves experienced another reduc- 
tion, and it has not been easy to meet the 
needs of users. It is still necessary for buy- 
ers to act promptly if they don’t want a lot 
of lumber to get away from them, and delay 
in the placing of orders often results in their 
having to pay increases. 

LONGLEAF PINE—Distributors are still 
doing all they can to augment their assort- 
ments. The prospect of a resumption of 
competition by West Coast lumber has by 
no means lessened the eagerness of distrib- 
utors of longleaf to make additions to their 
holdings, and assortments in the local yards 
have undergone large additions. The in- 
quiry from consumers continues very active. 

DOUGLAS FIR—With the maritime strike 
settled, the first shipments of fir and other 
Coast woods are expected to arrive shortly. 
The resumption of water traffic, of course, 
will cause an immediate switch from the 
railroads. Attempts to get lumber by rail- 
road have proved rather discouraging because 
of the high freight rates charged. Stocks, 
especially of the larger sizes, have been 
eagerly awaited. It is not expected that the 
raising of the Pacific blockade will shortly 
cause an easing in the quotations. 

HARDWOODS—The scarcity of supplies is 
little, if any, relieved, and buyers are on 
the lookout for lumber, so the situation is 
almost wholly in the hands of the sellers, 
who are able to get any price within reason 
they ask. Foreign business is absorbing 
large quantities of oak and other woods. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


SOUTHEASTERN TRADE — Lumbermen 
throughout the Southeast are having to 
watch out to avoid booking too much busi- 
ness. 

SOUTHERN CYPRESS—Demand continues 
good. Dry stocks of a number of items are 
short, but adjustments are being made. 

SOUTHERN PINE—Operators are having 
trouble in getting lumber to meet the de- 
mand. Mills are working at capacity. 

HARDWOODS—Some species which have 
been slow of late are picking up. 








